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FOREWORD 


Orissa-Post ond Presents brought out as a Commemoration volume on the 
occasion of the first meeting of the Vishwa Oriya Sammilant which Is being 
held ot Cuttack from the 3rd to the 5th Décember 1992. It is an auspicious 
occasion for every Oriya to bulld bridges beiween the past and the present 
and from that viewpoint to envision the future, which is an dct of faith and 
Imagination, both individual and collective. This volume Is accordingly 
designed to present o glimpse of Orissa's memorable past and assuring 
present with the hope for a glorlous future. 


The Editors take this opportunity to express thelr deep appreciation to ali the 
contributors and acknowledge thelr Indebtedness to the authors and/or 
publishers whose materials have been used to make the volume compre- 
hensive. They wish to thank all those who have raced against time to bring 
out the volume on the eve of the memorable Conference. The first name In 
this context is that of Shri Yudhisthir Das, Speaker, Orissa Legislative Assembly 
and Chaolrman of the Reception Committee of ihe Sammitani, but for whose 
dynamism and enthusiasm this volume could not have seen ithe light of the 
day. Among others special mention may be made of Shri Roj Kishore Mishra, 
Editor, Orissa Review, for his ungrudging assistance to the editors; Shri 
Manash Ray of the Trimurti Offset Printers, Bhubaneswar, who performed a 
feat in taking up the challenge to publish the volume In the very short time 
of about ten days and all those who assisted in reading the proofs. There are 
others too whose names could not be recorded here. but to whom thanks 
are no\less due for thelr advice and help in different ways. 


B. Das 
T. Misra 
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Of all countries India is the best 
And of all states, ORISSA. 
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Historical Geography of Orissa 


Dr. N. K. Sahu 


The land of Oriya-Speaking People 


The origin of the name ‘Odisa’ or Orissa 
has to be properly determined. The early 
Greek writers refer to a people called ‘Oretes'’, 
the Sanskrit equivalent of which may be 
‘Odras'. Pliny, for example, in his ‘Natural 
History’ (1st century A.D.) presents a list of 
Indlan races, in which mention has been made 
of the Oretes as the inhabitants of the territory 
Where stood the mount Maleus!. He further 
associates the same mount Maleus with the 
people whom he calls ‘Manedes'’ and ‘Suaris’, 
identified with the Mundas and the Savaras 
respectively. The mount Maleus is con- 
sidered to be no other than the Malyavana or 
Malaya hill near modern Pallahara in 
Dhenkanal district, where the primitive tribes- 
Mundas and Savaras, inhabit in considerable 
number since remote time. The list of indian 
races referred to above, was borrowed by 
Pliny from Megasthenes, who wrote his ac- 
counts In the 4th Century B.C. It is therefore, 
to be seen that the Greek ‘Oretes' is a variant 
form of Sanskrit 'Odras’ or the latter is a 
derivative form of the former. The earliest men- 
tion of the Sanskrit 'Odra’ probably may not 
go beyond Manu (cir. 2nd Century B.C.) al- 
though the epics and the Puranas make us 


believe that the Odra land existed as early as 
the time of the Mahabharata war “. The Greek 
‘Oretes’ and the Sanskrit ‘Odras’. both seem 
to have been suggested by the term ‘Or’ or 
‘Orua’ meaning rice. In fact, the word 'Orua’ 
prevalent in Orissa since early time seems to 
be the same: as the Greek ‘Oruza’ meaning 
rice, and the Oxford Dictionary states that 
‘Oruza’ is a loan word In Greek from some 
Oriental source. The ‘Oretes’ or the ‘Or (Odra 
people) may, therefore, mean either the ‘Rice 
eating’ or the ‘Rice growing’ people. 


In Persian and Arabic works Orissa is 
represented as ‘Urshin’ or ‘Ursfin’ as found in 
the writings of the Geographer ibn Khurdadbhi 
and also In those of Hadud-al-Alam belonging 
respectively to the 9th and the 10th Centuries” 
A.D. Alberuni in his famous work on ‘India 
written in the first quarter of the 11th Century 
refers to Orissa as ‘Urdavisau’ © which, without 
doubt, is a derivative form of the Sanskrit 
‘Odra vishaya’, the Tibetan form of which is 
Odivisa. It was Shamsi Siraj Afif, the Muslim 
chronicler In the later part of the 14th Century, 
A.D., who stated in clear terms the name of 
this territory as ‘Kan’- nagar-Udisg’”. But even 
prior to him we find mention of the term 
‘'Odyadesa’ in a votive inscription at 


*Reproduced from Side Lights on History and Culture of Orissa, Ed. Or M.N. Das, Vidyapuri, Cuttack, 1977 
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Simachalam dated 1352 A.D. Early in the 15th 
Century names like ‘Odisa’, ‘Odisa rashtra’ 
and ‘Odisa rajya’ came to be in popular use 
both in official and private records. The 
Gajapati king Kapileswaradeva declared in his 
proclamations of 1436 A.D. inscribed on the 
walls of the Jagannatha temple, Puri and Lin- 
garaj temple, Bhubaneswar that the territory 
over which he was ruling was named ‘Odisa 
rajya®. The famous poet Saraladasa who 
wrote the Mahabharata In Oriya during the 
reign of Kapileswaradeva also called this 
kingdom as ‘Oda rashtra' or ‘Odisa tashtra’?, 


The extent of the Odra land, however, 
remains indeterminate till we come to the 7th 
Century A.D. Early in that century Sasanka, 
the king of Karnasuvarna occupied Dandab- 
hukti, Utkala and Kongoda and became 
master of an extensive territory on the eastern 
seaboard. He was, however, s00n over- 
power by Harshavardhana, king of Thanes- 
war, who, although checked for a time by the 
Chalukya monarch Pulakesin Il, could acquire 
land in the eastern coast up tv modem Ganjam 
after the defeat and death of Pulakesin at the 
hand of Paliava Narasimhavarman in 642 A.D. 
One of the copper plate charters of Somadatta, 
a feudatory of Harshavardhana, found from 
Soro in Balasore district, indicates that the Oris- 
sa portion of Harsha’s empire was known as 
‘Odravishya”®. it was, without doubt, the very 
land which passed by the name Wuch’ a or 
Wauta in the contemporary Chinese accounts 
left by Yuan Chwang . This territory was very 
likely ora of the ‘Five Indese’ mentioned by 
the Chinese ‘pilgrim and one of the ‘Pancha 
Gaudas' of medieval Sanskrit literature. 


The Chinese pilgrim states that the 
Wuch' a country was more than 7000 i or 1400 


miles in circuit and on the basis of his descrip- 
tion General Cunningham presents its boun- 
daries as folfows : ‘The ancient province of 
Odradesa or Ordesa was limited to the valley 
of the Mahanad! and to the tower course of the 
Suvarnariksha river. It comprised the whole of 
the present districts of Katak and Sambalpur 
and a portion of Midnapore. It was bounded 
on the west by Gondwana, on the north by the 
wild hili states of Jashpur and Singhbhum, on 
the east by the sea, and on the south by 
Ganjam. These also must have been the limits 
inthe time of Hwen Thasang, as the measured 
circuit agrees in with his estimate" le. 


The extent of the Wuch’a country 
(Odravishaya or Odradesa) underwent chan- 
ges in subsequent periods of history owing to 
politica! circumstances. But the territory men- 
tioned above continued to be the traditional 
land of Odra and this Is more or less the land 
of the Oriya-speaking people. G.A. Grierson 
has demarcated the Oriya-speaking area from 
the districts of Midnapore and Singhbhum in 
the north to portions of Ganjam and Vizagpat- 
tam districts in the south and from portions of 
Se nbalpur and Raipur districts in the west up 
to the sea in the east. "It is thus spoken" he 
states, “in three Governments of British India, 
viz., in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, in the 
Central Provinces and In the Madras Presiden- 


cy 13 


Kalinga 


Major portion of this extensive territory 
was known in ancient time as the land of the 
Kalingas, a people who are referred to in the 
early Brahmanical literature, as well as, in the 
old Pali canons. The Mahabharata in Vana 
Parva clearly indicates ‘tthat the Ganges’ 
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mouth marked the northern extent of the land 
of the Kalinga people”, About the southern 
extent of this land the epic does not present 
such a definite boundary but states tr. . the 
capital city was Dantakura or Dantapura Iden- 
tifled with Dandagula of Pliny who locates it 
about 570 miles to the south of the Ganges’ 
mouth”. Pliny stretches the southern limits of 
Kalinga to cape Calingae which has been 
Identified with Point Godavari at the mouth of 
the same river'®, As regards the northern ex- 
tent, the descriptions of the epic are cor- 
roborated by the accounts of the early Greek 
writers, particularly Megasthenes, who makes 
mention of the territory-Gangarldum Calin- 
garum Regia with the river Ganges forming its 
eastern (north eastern) boundary!”. The 
division of the Land of the Kalinga people into 
three parts as Gangarides Calingae, Macco- 
Calingae and Calinge has been referred to by 
Pliny on the basis of Megasthenes' writings 10. 
The description clearly indicates the extent of 
the territory of the Kalinga Tribes from the 
Ganges' mouth In the north to the mouth of the 
Godavari in the south during the period of which 
the Greek writers speak. That was very likely the 
original homeland of the Kalinga tribes frequent- 
ly referred to by the Puranas and the Mahab- 
harata. The Puranas describe the Amarakantak 
hill as situated In the west of Kalinga”®, In fact, 
the hilly reglon on the west formed an important 
hinterland for the economic and military resour- 
ces of Kalinga since the days of the Mahab- 
harata. This region has been referred to in the 
Edicts of Asoka as the territory of the Atavikas 
and in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela 
as the abode of the Vidyadharas. 


The Khoh copper plates of Samkshyob- 
ha 2° (528 A.D.) and the Kanasa copper plate 
of Lokavigraha®’ (600 A.D.) refer to the 


‘Ashtadasatavirajya’ which according to D.R. 
Bhandarkar extended from Baghedkhand up 
to the seacoast of Orissa °° 


In the 4th Century B.C. Mahapad- 
mananda Is known to have occupied the 
whole of the coastal Tract of Kalinga and the 
aqueducts excavated by him flowed in the 
very heart of that territory. That was renovated 
and extended up to Nagari (Kalinga-Nagari) 
the then capital of Kalinga by Kharavela three 
centuries after Mahapadmananda®. The 
Nanda king conquered not only the whoje of 
Kalinga but also the kingdom of Asmaka 
which was located to the south-west of Kalin- 
ga beyond the river Godavari“. The 
Hathigumpha inscription speaks of an old and 
deserted capital of Kalinga called Pithuda 
identified with Pitundra metropolis mentioned 
by Ptolemy and with the port of Pihunda 
described by the Jaina Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra®®. The city of Pithuda-Pihunda has been 
described as a famous seat of Jainsim and 
very likely this ancient capital was destroyed 
by Mahapadmananda who carried away the 
image of Kalinga Jina installed there. Ptolemy 
locates Pitundra on the seacoast in between 
the mouths of the Molsolos and the Manadas 
and as equidistant from both®®. Since the 
Moisolos signified the whole extent of the 
mouths of the Godavarl and the Krishna, the 
city was located on the sea In between the 
Godavarl and the Mahanadi rivers. 


By the time Chandragupta Maurya 
overthrew the Nanda rule, Kalinga threw off 
the overlordship of Magadha and remained 
Independent for a short period. She was, how- 
ever, subsequently conquered by Asoka and 
was constituted a Province in the Maurya em- 
pire (361 B.C). Under Asoka the headquarters 
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of Kalinga was located at Toshali identified 
with the modern village Dhauli in Puri district, 
while a secondary headquarters r.amed 
Somapa developed close to modern Jaugada 
in Ganjam district. The Maurya capital Toshall 
Is very likely the same as Tosali mentioned by 
the Greek Geographer Ptolemy. 


Sometimes after the fall of the Mauryas 
Kalinga became independent under the Chedi 
Chief Mahameghavahana in the 1st Century 
B.C. She was reckoned as a strong power 
under Kharavela, the third ruler In the line of 
Mahameghavahana, when her sphere of 
political influence extended far beyond the 
usual limits. The capita! of Kharavela was 
called Kalinganagari, aiso mentioned as 
Nagari in the Hathigumpha inscription and the 
city has been identified with modern Sisupal- 
garh near Bhubaneswar. After Kharavela 
Kalinga rapidly shrank in territorial extent and 
remained an obscure land till the rise of the 
Matharas in the middle of the 4th Century A.D. 
Kalinga under the Mathara rule regained her 
past glory but not her territorial extent. The 
northern territory from the Ganges to the 
Mahanadi was permanently lost to her and 
She became confined to the region from the 
Mahanadi to Godavari excepting for a brief 
period when the Matharas attempted to push 
as far as the river Krishna in the south®”. Sim- 
hapura, identified with modern Singupuram in 
Srikakulam district was the capital of the 
Matharas and when the territory extended up 
to the Krishna, Pishtapura, modern 
Pithapuram in Godavari district, was made the 
headquarters for a temporary period. Sim- 
hapura, which is regarded as a traditional! 
capital of Kalinga was a!so the headquarters 
for some time during the Post-Kharavela 
period. Kalinga described by the poet 


$ 


Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa appears to be the 
same as the Mathara kingdom of which the 
very strategic fort was located on the 
Mahendra hill. The poet calls the king of Kalin- 
ga as the lord of Mahendra and according to 
him the occupation of the Mahendra hill by 
Raghu signified his victory over Kalinga®. The 
place of Hemangada, the king of Kalinga, as 
described by the poet In the same work, was 
located on the seashore not far off the 
Mahendra hill and the place was no other than 
Simhapura, the famous capital. 


The Matharas were succeeded by the 
Eastern Gangas about 500 A.D. under whom 
the territorial boundaries of Kalinga 
diminished stilt further. A narrow coastal tract 
extending from the Rishikulya in the north to 
the Nagavali in the south (from the southern 
part of modern Ganjam district up to the 
northern part of Visakhapatanam district 
formed the kingdom of Kalinga under the 
Eastern Gangas. The headquarters of this 
kingdom was located at Kalinganagara, 
modern Mukhalingam on the Vamsadhara 
river, about twenty miles from modern 
Paralakhemundi. The Gangas became a for- 
midable power under Chodagangadeva 
{1077-1147 A.D.) who extended his dominion 
from the Ganges in the north to the Godavari 
in the south covering the entire land of the 
ancient Kalinga people. But the name 
‘Kalinga’ denoted by that time to a small 
kingdom as mentioned above, and as such, , 
the extensive territory from the Ganges to the 
Godavar! was not called ‘Kalinga’. 
Chodagangadeva ‘declared his empire as 
‘Sakalotkala’ °. 


Kalinga continued as a territorial unit 
under the rule of the Suryavamsi Gajapati 
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kings when its position reduced:-to that of a 
Dandapata a fiscal division. Kalinga Dan- 
dapata formed a fiscal division even during the 
rule of the Moghuls. It may be pointed out that 
under the Moghuls the term Dandapata gave 
place to ‘SIircar', but in case of Kalinga the 
word Dandapata was retained as a suffix and 
the fiscal division was called ‘Sircar Calinga 
Dundpat’ 39 in 1750 the Nizam of Hyderabad 
ceded the coastal territory called Northern 
Sircars situated In between Orissa and 
Madras to the French who on their turn made 
over the Northern Sircas to the English in 
1759. In the European records the name Sir- 
car Calinga Dundpat changed to Chicole Sir- 
car. 


Trikalinga 


Besides Kalinga, we find in epigraphical 
records a distinct and separate territory called 
Trikalinga. Mc. Crindle suggests that Macco 
Calingae or Modogalinga mentioned by Pliny 
may be taken to be the hellenic form of 
Trikalinga and he ts further of opinton that this 
territory Is probably the same as Triglypton or 
Trilingon mentioned by the Greek Geographer 
Ptolemy 31! But apart from the Greek sources 
we do not come across any epigraphic or 
literary reference about Trikalinga prlor to cir. 
500 A.D. The Jirijing! copper plate grant 32 of 
the Eastern Ganga king Indravarman 1 Is the 
earliest epigraphic record to make mention of 
the Trikalinga territory. The Grant is dated in 
Ganga year 39 (537 A.D.) and Indravarman 
declares himself in the grant as the Lord of 
Trikalinga with his capital at Dantapura. The 
next Ganga king Samantavarman assumes 
the same epithet In his Ponnuturn Grant ଓ 
dated in year 64 (562 A.D.). But the Eastern 
Ganga rulers after Samantavarman discon- 


tinued the title ‘Lord of Trikalinga’ (Trikalingad- 
hipati) till the time of Vajrahasta V who came 
to the throne in 1038 A.D. The Ganga kings like 
Vajrahasta VW and Rajaraja 3° declare that 
their ancéstor Gunamaharnava (or Gunar- 
nava) came from the Ganga family of Trikalin- 
ga, while Chodagangadeva 36 states that 
Kamarnavadeva, the progenitor of the Gangas 
of Kalinga was the founder of the Trikalinga 
country. The copper plate grants of the East- 
ern Chalukyas like those of the Eastern Gan- 
gas, distinguish the Trikalinga territory from 
Kalinga and mention both Kalinga .and 
Trikalinga in the same records. 


The territorial extent of Trikalinga is 
found from some epigraphic and literary sour- 
ces. The Shrirangam plates 37 of Mummandi 
Nayak (Saka year 1280) states that to the west 
and east of Trikalinga are two famous 
countries named Maharashtra and Kalinga 
and to the south and north are situated the 
land of the Pandyas and KanykubjJa. The 
northern extent of Trikalinga up to Kanyakubja 
cannot be accepted unless it is assumed that 
the record means by that some other place 
named after the famous Kanyakubja of north- 
ern India. The southern limit may, however, be 
modified by the description found in the 
Musulipatam grant 38 of Amma | (916-925 
A.D.) which states that Vengimandala adjoins 
the Trikalingatavi. A palm leaf manuscript of 
the Brahmanda Purana, an early work, 
preserved in the State Museum, Bhubaneswar 
describes the extent of Kalinga from the 
Rishikulya up to the Jhanjavati, a tributary of 
the river Nagavali and that of Trikalinga from 
the Jhanjavati up to the Vedavati, modern {n- 
dravati river 3°. The extent of the Trikalinga 
territory described in this‘ work is, without 
doubt, earlier than that found in the Srirangam 
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and the Musulipatam grants referred to above. 
The territorial extent of Kalinga and Trikatinga 
described in this manuscript very probably 
refers to the period of rule of the early Eastern 
Gangas from about 500 A.D. to about 1000 
A.D. 


Utkala 


There has been confusion among 
scholars regarding the geographical! tocation 
and territorial extent of Utkala and this Is most- 
ly due tothe fact that both Odra and Utkala are 
taken to be the one and the same territory. The 
Odra country is, without doubt, distinct from 
the territory of Utkala as known from the 
epigraphical records of the Somavamsis and 
the Bhauma Karas. The records of the 
Somavamsis locate Odradesa as extending in 
between Kosala and Utkala (Toshali) and it 
may be pointed out that the Bhauma Karas 
who call their dominion as Toshali or Utkala 
never mention it by the name Odra or 
Odradesa. The Dirghasi inscription “° (1075 
A.D.) mentions both Utkala and Odra side by 
side as two different territories, while the 
Tirumalai inscription “! (1025 A.D.) refers to 
Odra Vishaya along with the neighbouring ter- 
ritories of Sakkarakota (Chakrakota) and 
Kosala. 


The idea of making Utkala synonymous 
with Odradesa, started the growth of territory 
of the Imperial Gangas and in fact we had it 
explicitly revealed in the Trikanda Sesha otf 
Purushottama. It may, however, be sald that 
the whole of Orissa was never at any time 
known as Utkala. During medieval period the 
coastal region from modern Midnapore dis- 
trict to Puri district comprised the territory of 
Utkal while in ancient time Utkala was located 


at the’ neighbourhood of the Vindhya moun- 
tain far off the seacoast. Early Puranas like 
Matsya and Vayu describe the Utkala people 
as inhabitants of the Vindhya regions along 
with Karushas, Mekalas, Uttamarnas and 
Dasarnas“®. The same territorial location Is 
found In the Ramayana 43 and the early Bud- 
dhist literature like the Vinaya Pitaka 44 and the* 
Jatakas “° Indicate that the Utkala Janapada 
was outside the limits of the Majjhima desa. It 
may be pointed out that although the Mahah- 
harata sometime associates the Utrkalas with 
the Odras, Kalingas and Andhras; it does not 
ignore the assoclatlon of the Utkala territory 
with that of the Mekalas “°. The ancient Utkala 
was very likely located at the neighbeurhood 
of the Maikal hills which link the Satpura with 
the Vindhyas. Pargiter 47 however, suggests 
that Utkala comprised the southern portion of 
modern Chhotnagpur, and he may be correct 
since the Chhotnagpur hills are considered to 
be an extension of the Vindhya ranges. 


Unlike Kalinga, Utkala is not known to 
have existed at the time of the Mahabharata 
war. But its existence during the time of Bud- 
dha in the sixth Century B. C. is ascertained 
from the eariy Buddhist works. The Mahavag- 
ga of Vinayapitaka and the Jatakas refer to 
Tapasu and Bhallika the two merchant 
brothers of Utkala Janapada”®, while the Maj- 
Jhima Nikaya makes mention of the Vassa and 
the Bhanna people of Uktkala®, During the 
Nanda and the Maurya rule Ukkala or Utkala 
had no political role and even under Kharavela 
this territory is found in complete obscurity. 
During the post-Kharavela perlod the 
geographical location of Utkala appears to 
have shifted from the Vindhya region to the 
eastern seacoast, but this new territory of the 
Utkalas was designated during the first four 
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centuries of the Chrisuan era as Toshala or 
Toshall rather than as Utkata. Works like the 
Atharva Parlsistha °° the Natyasastra of 
Bharata®’, the Gandavyuha®? and some other 
works written during this perlod refer to 
Toshala or Toshali and no mention is made of 
Utkala In literary or epigraphical records of the 
period. In the Asanpat inscription 53 of 
Maharaja Satrubhanja ascribed to the 4th 
Century A.D. we find reference to Ubhaya 
Toshalls. That the territory of Toshall divided 
Into two distinct parts as early as the 4th Cen- 
tury A.D. was revealed from this epigraphic 
record. The name Utkala revived about 400 
A.D., and its existence as a territory adjacent 
to the land of the Kalingas is found mentioned 
in the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa. As known 
from this work, Utkala extended from the river 
Kaplisa, the modern Kasai in Midnapore dis- 
trict up to the northern border of Kalinga. The 
Matharas who were then ruling over Kalinga 
had suzerainty over the land extending from 
the Mahanadi to the Godavari, so It can be 
sald beyond doubt that Utkala, referred to by 
Kalldasa, comprised the coastal reglon in be- 
tween the river Kasal in the north and the 
Mahanadi in the south. This Utkala country, 
with more or less the same territorial extent, is 
found to be designated as Uttara Toshali In 
580 A.D. when the Soro copper plate grant °° 
was issued by Somadatta, the feudatcry of 
king Sambhuyasa. It Is interesting to note that 
a decade before the Soro grant, king 
Prithivivigraha who ruled over the territory to 
the south of the Mahanadi, declared his 
kingdom as 'Kalingarashtra’ ° although the 
name ‘Kalinga’ then denoted to the land of the 
Eastern Gangas comprising the territory from 
the Rishikulya to the Nagavall river. The simul- 
taneous existence of two distnct kingdoms, 


one called 'Kalingarashtra'’ and the other 
called ‘Kalinga’ under two different dynasties 
was not In keeping with the political tradition 
and so, king Lokavigraha, the successor of 
the Prithivivigraha, had to change the name of 
his kingdom from Kalingarashtra to Dakshina 
Toshali °”. Thus, in 600 A.D. we find both the 
Toshalis-Northern Toshali extending from the 
river Kapisa to the Mahanadi and Southern 
Toshali extending from the Mahanadi to the 
Rishikulya river. Both the Toshalis. were then 
under the rule of the rival monarchs, 
Sambhuyasa and Lokavigraha respectively. In 
602-03 A.D. Sambhuyasa succeeded in unify- 
ing both the Toshalis under his sceptre. But 
the political picture had a sudden change and 
sometime before 620 A.D. we find Uttara 
Toshali redesignated as Utkala under 
Somadatta and Dakshina Toshali named as 
Kongoda under Madhavaraja. Both Somadat- 
ta and Madhavaraja were the feudatories of 
Sasanka, the king of Karnasuvarna. After the 
death of Sasanka which took place before 625 
A.D. the political condition changed again. 
Harshavardhan occupied Dandabhukti, Ut- 
kala and other neighbouring principalities 
which were all incorporated into his growing 
empire. The newly conquered territory in Oris- 
san region was called Odra Vishaya of which 
‘Uttara Toshali' (Utkala} formed a part 58 As 
mentioned earlier, Odra Vishya in Harsha's 
empire was referred to as Wuch'a or Wuta by 
Yuan Chwang. 


During post-Harshavardhan period Ut- 
tara Toshali or Utkala continued to be ruled by 
the Dattas, while Dakshina Toshall christer:ed 
as Kongoda was under the rule of the 
Sailodbhavas. About 700 A.D. Tivaradeva, the 
king of South Kosala, occupied Utkala for a 
short time °°, but after his defeat at the hands 
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of the Sailodbhava king Dharmaraya Il he had 
to relinquish his claims over that quarter. A 
new political situation developed with the rise 
of the Bhauma-Karas in 736 A.D. The 
Sailodbhavas of Kongoda were crushed and 
the Bhauma empire extended from the Gan- 
ges In the north to the Mahendra mountain in 
-the south. The Bhauma- Karas called their 
empire as Toshall which was divided into Ut- 
tara Toshali and Dakshina Toshali, the river 
Mahanad! being probably the dividing line. 
The territory of Kongoda formed an ad- 
ministrative division In Dakshina Toshali under 
the Bhauma- Karas. 


The Bhaumas ruled over both the 
Toshalis for about two centuries and their 
capital was located at Guheswarapataka 
probably at the neighbourhood of Viraja, 
modern Jajpur in Cuttack district. The danger 
over the Bhauma empire came from South 
Kosala where the Somavamsis consolidated 
their power after incorporating Khinjali inan- 
dala of the Bhanjas to their dominion. The 
Bhauma Karas had organised a circle of Man- 
dala states with semi-independent status to 
check the aggressive policy of the Somavam- 
sis. The principal mandalas were Khinjali on 
the west comprising roughly modern Phulbani 
district and Sonepur sub-division of Bolangir 
district, Khijjinga on the north comprising 
modern Mayurbhanj district and eastern part 
of Keonjhar district and Kodalaka in the centre 
comprising modern Dhenkanal district and 
parts of Cuttack and Puri districts. Two dif- 
ferent branches of the Bhanjas were ruling 
over khinjali and Khijjinga mandalas from their 
respective headquarters at Dhritipura, 
modern Baud and Khijjingakotta, modern 
Khiching, while the Sulkis were the ruling 
house in Kodalaka mandala with their head- 


quarters at Kodalaka, modern Koalo. When 
the Sulkis proved refractory, the Bhauma- 
Karas ousted them from power and divided 
Kodalakamandala into two parts, 
Yamagarttamandala In the north and Airavat- 
tamandala in the south under the rule of the 
Tungas and the Nandodbhavas respectively. 
Yamagarttamandala comprised the western 
part of modern Keonjhar district and northern 
Dhenkanal district with the headquarter 
Yamagartta on the Mandakini river (modern 
Jamra on the Mankara), while Airavataman- 
dala extended over southern part of 
Dhenkanal district, western part of Cuttack 
district and almost the whole of Nayagarh 
subdivision of Purl district, the headquarters 
Airavata being probably the same as modern 
Ratagarh near Banki in Cuttack district. 


The occupation of Khinjalimandala by 
the Somavamsis and the creation of 
Yamagartta and Airavatamandata out of the 
territory of Kodalaka were almost simul- 
taneous and correlative events. The timely 
steps taken by the Bhauma-Karas checked 
the aggressive force of the Somavamsis for 
some time. After the death of Dharma 
Mahadevi, the last monarch of the Bhauma- 
Kara house in about 950 A.D the South Toshali 
portion of the Bhauma empire was occupied 
by the Somavamsi king Dharmaratha and was 
renamed Kongoda®®? The North Toshali then 
named as Utkala was finally incorporated into 
the Somavams! kingdom by Yayati {I 
Mahasivagupta about the middle of the 11th 
Century A.D. 6 


The Somavamsits succeeded n bringing 
both Kosala and Toshali, as wel! as. Kalinga 
under their rule and in the united kingdom the 
entire Toshali (both northern and southern) 
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came to be known as Utkala. The capital of the 
united kingdom was located at Yayatinagara 
on the Mahanadi, identified with modern 
Jagati or Jagatinagar near Baud In Phulbani 
district. When Yayatl iI later on divided the 
extensive Somavamsi kingdom Into Kosala 
and Utkala, Suvarnapura was made the head- 
quarters of Kosala and Yayatinagara con- 
tinued to be the capital of Utkala. Yayatinagara 
founded by Yayati | Mahaslvagupta about 900 
A.D. was a flourishing city till 1200 A.D. It was 
stormed by Rajendrachola In 1023 A.D. and 
was occupled by Cholaganga In 1110 A.D. 
when the Somavamsl| rule was put to an end. 
During the early Ganga rule Yayatinagara con- 
tinued to be the capital of Utkala till the new 
capital Abhinava Baranasi Kataka was 
founded by Anangabhimadeva lll In 1212 A.D. 


When Cholagangadeva occupied the 
Utkala portion of the Somavamsi kingdom 
(1110 A.D.) Kosala was occupied by Jaj- 
jaladeva, the Kalachurl monarch (in 1114 
A.D.). Cholaganga extended his empire from 
the Ganges in the north up to the Godavari in 
the south and declared It as the Sakalotkala 
Samrajya. He shifted his capital from Kalin- 
ganagara, modern Mukhalingam on the Vam- 
sadhara river to Yayatinagar, modern Jagat! 
on the Mahanadi. The Kosala portion could 
not be occupied by the Gangas till the time of 
Anangabhimadeva II! who, once again like 
Yayat! If Mahasivagupta succeeded in unifying 
Kosala and Utkala under a single sceptre in 
1212 °? A.D. 


After the fall of the Gangas in 1435 A.D. 
the name Utkala lost Its political importance 
and the kingdom of the Suryavamsi Gajapatis 
came to be known as Odisa Rajya. 


Kosala 


Early Buddhist literature refers to the 
kingdom of Kosala in northern India and some 
works like the Avadanasataka, mention North 
and South Kosala as two distinct territories 
existing at the time of Buddha®® The 
Ramayana 64 states that after Rama the 
kingdom of Kosala was divided between his 
two sons, Lava and Kusa, the former having 
obtained North Kosala ruled from Sravasti and 
the latter got South Kosala and founded the 
city of Kusavati near the Vindhyas. In fact, the 
Puranas declare the people of Kosala as the 
inhabitants of the Vindhya regions along with 
the Mekalas and the Utkalas. The Vana Parva 
of the Mahabharata®” mentions Rishabhatir- 
tha, Kalatirtha and Badarikatirtha as sacred 
places in Kosala and the Gunji Rock inscrip- 
tion®® corroborates the existence of Rishab- 
hatirtha (Usabhatirtha) In that region. The 
same Vanaparva distinguishes Kosala from 
Vidarbha and indicates that Kosala was lo- 
cated to the north of Dakshinapatha. But the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription (cir. 350 A.D.) 
describes Kosala along with the territories of 
Dakshinapatha. During the 5th-6th Century 
A.D. Kosala along with Mekala and Malava 
formed the empire of the Vakatakas and after 
thelr decline the Sarabhapurlyas of Amaraya 
Kula became the suzerain power in Kosala. 
The Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang who visited 
Kosala In 639 A.D. described the kingdom as 
6000 Ii in Circuit and its capital according to 
the Pilgrim was 1800 Ili away from the capital 
of Kalinga®®. ft may be said that the modern 
districts of Bilaspur and Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh together with the districts of Sundar- 
garh, Sambalpur and Bolangir in Orissa com- 
prised the territory of Kosala at the time of 
Yuan Chwangs's visit. The capital city was 
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Sripura, modern Sirpur on the Mahanadi in 
Raipur district. 


The territorial extent continued more or 
less the same In the 8th-9th century A.D. when 
the Somavamsis rose to power. About the 
middle of the 9th century the Kalachurls of 
Dahala became a rival power of the 
Somavamsis and the latter had to shift their 
political activities to the eastern quarters. After 
Sripura a number of places like 
Murasimakataka (modern Mursing In Bolangir 
district) Arama (modern Rampur In the same 
district) and Vinitapura (modern Binaka in the 
same district) became the headquarters of the 
Somavamsis In rapid succession indicating 
the unsettled condition of their rule. Sub- 
sequently, after annexation of the Khinjali ter- 
ritory Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi identified 
with modern Jagat! (or Jagatinagara) near 
Baud was made the capital of Kosala®®. As 
pointed out above, the Somavamsi king Yayati 
ll succeeded in unifying Kosala and Utkala 
under his rule about the Middle of the 1ith 
century A.D. But soon after he had to separate 
Kosala from Utkala for political reasons as a 
result of which Yayatinagara became the capli- 
tal of Utkala and Suvarnapura at the con- 
fluence of the Mahanadi and the Tel was made 
the capital of Kosala. Towards the close of 
the1 1th century the Somavamsi rule was sup- 
planted by that of the Telugu Chodas’? and 
the'tatter were ousted from power In 1114 A.D. 
by the Kalachuris’ !. The whole of Kosala was 
unified and consolidated by the Kalachuri 
power. But in 1112 A.D. the Gangas of Utkala 
defeated the Kalachuris and occupied the ter- 
ritory comprising modern Sambalpur and 
Bolangir districts”. That region remained 
under the Gangas till the middle of the 14th 
century v hen the Chauhans rose as a new 


political power from Patna, modern Patnagarh 
in Bolangir district. The glory of Kosala revived 
under the Chauhan rule and in the 16th cen- 
tury the centre of political gravity shifted from 
Patnagarh to Sambalpur. The Chauhan rulers 
claimed suzerainty over eighteen states 
(Athara garh)} comprising the area of almost 
the whole of Kosala country as described by 
Yuan Chwang. In 1821 Maharaja Sal, the last 
ruler in the main Chauhan line lost his claim 
over Athara garhs as separate Sanadas were 
granted to Individual states by the British. The 
Lord of eighteen states remained satisfied with 
one state only, i.e., Sambalpur which lapsed to 
the British empire in 1849 when the Raja 
Narayan Singh died issueless. 
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Mountains, Rivers, Lakes and 


Forests of Orissa 
Dr. D. K. Singh 


Sri D. G. Pradhan 


Introduction 


1.1. Orissa lies In the eastern side of the 
Indian Union practically In the lap of the East- 
ern Ghats enjoying the breeze from the blue 
waters of the Bay of Bengal. It covers an area 
of 1,55,707 square kilometers being situated 
between the parallels of 17°49'N and 22°34'N 
latitudes and meridians of 81°27'E and 
87°29'E longitudes. The Bay of Bengal forms 
the boundary line on the east with a coast line 
of about 450 kms. In the land front it is 
bounded by the states of West Bengal on the 
north-east, Bihar on the north, Madhya 
Pradesh on the west and Andhra Pradesh on 
the south. It has a population of 31,512,070 
which gives a population density of 202 per 
square kilometer as per the 1991 census data. 


1.2. A glance at the relief map of Orissa 
(Fig-1) shows that physiographically it is not a 
homogeneous area due to its mountainous 
terrain with hills, plateaus and rolling uplands 
on one hand and the plains of the coastal tract 
and of the river valleys carved out by its major 
rivers and the dlstributaries on the other. It has 
a limited area of lower elevations and about 
three-fourths of its land surface are hitly and 
mountainous. The limited Area of lower eleva- 
tion covers about one-fourth of the land sur- 


face and Is a combination of some narrow and 
broad river valleys, a coastal strip with a mag- 


.nificent lagoon lake besides a few subdued 


plateaus. Broadly speaking it has two major 
physiographic divisions : 


a. The Coastal Plains, and 
b. The Highlands and Plateaus 


1.3. The State has six major rivers from 
north to south - the Subarnarekha, the Bud- 
habalang, the Baitarani, the Brahmani, the 
Mahanadi and the Rushikulya which have car- 
ried enormous silt from their catchment areas 
towards the Bay of Bengal and have formed 
the Orissa coatsal! plains. The fertile alluvial 
soil favours agriculture and the location Is 
suitable for maritime trade. This is why in the 
northern reglon, the Balasore district Is cated 
the ‘Granary of Orissa’. 


1.4. The Highlands and plateaus of 
Orlssa are parts ofthe Indian peninsula. The 
rivers of this State have cut deep and narrow 
valleys, sometimes broad at places and finally 
forming the broad morphological unit of 
Orlssa's coastal plains. 


1.4.1. The Eastern Ghat Is well-rnarked 
and self Identified for relatively high elevation 
with a number of watersheds, dissected 
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plateaus in the west running from north-east 
(Mayurbhanj district) to south-west (Koraput 
district) passing through Keonjhar, 
Dhenkanal, Phulbani and Ganjam districts. 
The elevations here range from 600 to 900 
metres in hill tracts lying between the 
Rushikulya and Vamshadhara rivers in Gan- 
jam district to as high as 1,673 metres of 
Deomali Hill in Koraput district. On the 
average the height Is around 1,000 to 1,150 
metres from Mayurbhan| in the north through 
Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, Phulbani and Ganjam to 
Koraput in the south. 


1.4.2. The subdued plateaus form a part 
of the Eastern Ghats with elevation varying 
from 350 to 610 metres and roughly this tract 
separates the eastern coastal plains from the 
rolling uplands of western Orissa. This feature 
is prominent in the upper Baitaran! basin of the 
Keonjhar district and extending upto the Pal- 
lahara subdivision of the Dhenkanal! district 
and the Sabari basin of the Koraput district. 
These two areas are geographically identified 
as follows '. 


1. The Panposh-Keonjhar-Pallahara 
Plateau of the Upper Baitarani 
catchment basin; and 

2. The Nowrangpur-Jeypore plateau 
of the Sabari Basin. 


1.4.3. The elevation of the Rolling 
Uplands varies from 153 metres to 305 
metres. These are situated as discountinuous 
tracts both in the northern and southern 
regions forming physiographic units of the 
lower order due to continuous action of the 
rivers. 


1.4.4. The Major River Valleys and 
Flood Plains are demarcated in the Highlands 


of Orissa by a relatively low relief. Here the 
height varies between 75 and 135 metres. 


1.5. The copious erosional activities of 
the many rivers and streams in the extensive 
hightand region of Orissa have produced a 
number of depressions which originally 
focussing as natural water reservoirs or lakes 
have been practically reduced to wetlands 
such as the Anshupa lake in Banki area of 
Cuttack district, the Kanjia lake in Puri district 
bordering Barang area of Cuttack district and 
the wetlands of Gayalbanka, Kantapanhara, 
Chudang, Jira, Ostia - all produced in the 
deltahead of the Mahanadi owing to resistant 
laterites and sandstones forming borders of 
depressed lands. 


1.6. In contrast to wetland depressed 
features, we have the famous brackish water 
Chilika lake separated from the Bay of Bengal 
- a lagoon lake - formed by sandchars, hooks 
and spits through marine activities. 


1.7. A further contrast is seen in the 
formation of natural minor salt water bodies 
like the Samang and the Sar lakes which 
developed as small lagoons from the Bay of 
Bengal and got filled with salt in the later stage 
of delta formation. Of these two the Samang, 
now called Samagara Pat, is practically a 
swamp while the Sar lake may meet the same 
fale in near future. 


2. Mountain of Orissa 


2.1. The mountainous region of Orissa 
which is a part of the Indian peninsula covers 
about three-fourths of the total area of the State. In 
it are cut deep ancl broad fertile alluvial valleys by 
its major rivers like Baitarani, Brahmani, Mahanadi, 
Rushikulya, Vamsadhara and Nagavali. 
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2.2. Morphologically the mountainous 
tract of Orissa may be divided into the follow- 
ing units : 


i. The Similipal and Meghasana 
mountains; 

ll. Interfluves of Baitaran! and 
Brahmani river, 

lil. The watershed between the 
Brahman! and the Mahanad!l; and 

Iv. The waterland of the Rushikulya and 
the Vamsadhara river. 


2.2.1. The common Interfluves of the 
Subarnarekha, Budhabalanga and Baitarani 
comprising the Similipal and Meghasana 
mountains of Mayurbhan} district have sig- 
nificant hills with a maximum helght of 1162 
metres. These hills are almost circular in ex- 
tension with two important peaks, one at 
Similipala and the other at Meghasani. The 
radia! pattern of drainage with water draining 
to all sides is a morphologica! peculiarity of 
this region. 


2.1.2. The Baitarani-Brahman! interfluve 
with mountain ranges from north to south-east 
comprises the Mankaranacha, Malayagiri and 
the Gandhamardana mountains. The impor- 
tant peaks are Malayagiri (1,188 metres) of 
Pallahara, Mankarancha (1,110 metres) and 
Gandhamardan (1,002 metres) of Keonjhar 
district. 


2.2.3. The Brahmanl-Mahanad! inter- 
fluve which does not stand as a continuous 
mountain chain, runs parallel to the watershed 
of the Brahman! and the Baitarantl. Towards 
the south and South-east it is eroded by the 
tributaries of the Mahanadi and the Brahmani 
and hence this area has a comparatively lower 
elevation than the earlier mentioned two 
micro-units. The mountainous tract of Cut- 


tack, Dhenkana!, Sambalpur and Sundargarh 
come under this area. Though extensive, it 
has no remarkable mountain peaks worth the 
name. The lower elevated mountains are al- 
most flat-topped like those which are com- 
monly met with in South India. 


2.2.4. The common interfluve of the 
Mahanadi, the Rushikulya and the Vamsad- 
hara comprise the hills of Nayagarh, Dasapal- 
{a and Khandapara of Purl district, Kondhmal 
and Phuiban! of Phulbani district and 
Mahendragir! and Singaraju of Ganjam dis- 
trict. These hills are of lower elevation as they 
are highly eroded and the trend of these hills 
is from north-west to south-east. The hills tying 
between the Rushikulya and the Vamsadhara 
are high, ranging from 600 to 900 metres. 
Among them the Singaraju and the 
Mahendragiri (about 1,525 metres) and 
Devaglri (1,383 metres) are worth mentioning. 
All these peaks come under the jurisdiction of 
the Ganjam district. 


2.2.5. The interfluve of the Nagavali- 
Sabarl and the Sabarl-Tel catchment basins 
comprise the Chandragtiri-Pottang! mountains 
of the Koraput district. This is the highest 
mountainous tract of Orissa where the 
average height varles from 600 to 1200 
metres. The first five peaks of the Eastern 
Ghats are located in these mountains and are 
above 1,525 metres In height. The Deomall Is 
the highest mountain In Orissa with an eleva- 
tion of 1,673 metres. The others are Sinkaram 
(1,617 metres), Galikoda (1,616 metres), 
Yendrika (1,582 metres), and Nimagiri (1,516 
metres). The original trend of the Eastern 
Ghats Is preserved here since they run from 
SW to NE®. 
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3. Rivers of Orissa 


3.1. Orissa is located in the north-east- 
ern part of the peninsular India with all the 
major rivers draining into the Bay of Bengal 
after flowing for a long distance in the State. 
The six major rivers from north to south are 
Subarnarekha, Budhabalanga, Baitarani, 
Brahmani, Mahanadi and Rushikulya. Besides 
these there are some relatively less important 
rivers like Nagavali, Vamsadhara, Sileru, 
Sabari and Salandi which have significant im- 
portance to the state. As most of the people of 
Orissa depend on agriculture, the role of these 
rivers for water is very important for the state 
economy. 


3.2. Mahanadi is the biggest river in 
Orissa with a length of 853 km. and a catch- 
ment basin area of 132, 600 sq.km. |It 
originates from the Maikal range, popularly 
known as the Amarkantak plateau, situated in 
Madhya Pradesh and it enters Orissa from NW 
and runs through a very large part of western 
Orissa. Crossing Sambalpur and running 
quite a distance it forms the famous Satkosia 
Gorge (extending for seven ’Kosas’ i.e. 14 
miles) in the Eastern Ghats making the bound- 
ary of Dhenkanal!l and Phulbani districts. Then 
it runs further east to form the famoes delta at 
whose head lies the city of Cuttack and prac- 
tically it is from here that through many dis- 
tributaries the waters of the Mahanad! drain 
into the Bay of Bengal. 


3.2.1. The major distributaries of the 
Mahahadi river through which it drains are 
Kathjori, Sukhabhadra, Kushabhadra, Kuak- 
hai, Debi, Birupa, Daya and Bhargabi. Among 
these, the Kathjori orginates from the south 
bank of the Mahanad: at Naraj (Cuttack dis- 


trict) and after flowing some distance in 
easterly direction it rejoins the mother channel 
Mahanadi at Jayapur (near Tirtol). The Birupa 
emerging near Choudwar runs ENE and joins 
the Brahmani near Indupur of Cuttack district. 
The Sukhabhadra distributary emerges from 
the northern bank of the Mahanad! and flows 


down in north-easterly direction to the Sea”. 


3.2.2. The Kuakhai emerges from the 
right bank of the Kathjori as an important dis- 
tributary and after a short distance releases 
the Kushabhadra as its left bank distributary 
and further south gets divided into the Bhar- 
gabi and the Daya, both these ultimately dis- 
charging into the Chilika lake (See Fig. 3). The 
Kathjori itself ceases to retain its name a few 
kilometres after the greater Cuttack and its 
major water flow takes the name of Devi ul- 
timately falling into sea at Devi Muhan. 


3.2.3. Here an-important observation ts 
that the distance between the point at which 
the Kathjori has emerged and the point at 
which Kuakhai emerges from Kathjori is about 
3-4 kms. For this one may have an impression 
that the Mahanadi flows into two dis- 
tributaries-Kathjori and Kuakhai, whereas in 
actuality throwing out two more distributaries 
of Birupa and then Chitrotpala in the north, the 
main river runs east to fall into the Bay of 
Bengal only after receiving back the waters of 
Chitrotpala. 


3.2.4. The greatest curse of the 
Mahanadi of Orissa is that during the rainy 
season it overflows the banks and inundates 
vast tracts of fertile agricultural land which it 
itself has created by its silt deposits brought 
from the upper reach for thousands of acres. 
In order to control its floods, the multipurpose 
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Hirakud Dam project has been undertaken 
across the Mahanadi near Sambalpur at a 
cost of Rs. 100 crores. Besides controlling 
floods, the dam at Hirakud provides water for 
Irrigation and produces hydro-electricity in 
good quantity. 


3.3. The rivers called Koel and Sankha 
both having their origin from the NW flanks of 
the Chotanagpur Plateau of Bihar join 
together near Panposh in Sundargarh district. 
From here downstream the combined waters 
go by the name Brahmani. The Brahmani ap- 
pears to be a modern name. Its old name was 
Sankhajyot!. it has a narrow valley con- 
sidered from its length and from its annua! 
volume of water discharge. The districts 
through which this river flows down are Sun- 
dargarh, Sambalpur, Dhenkanal and Cuttack. 
Its total length is about 418 kms. 


3.3.1. The river Brahmani gets released 
into the Bay of Benga! by two mouths- the 
Dhamra Estuary (Dhamara Muhana) and the 
Maipara river on its right bank a distributary 
called Kimiria after mixing its water with Gen- 
guti, Kelu Nala and Birupa falls into the parent 
stream. From the north-west the Brahmani 
also receives back its distributary called 
Kharasua. 


3.4. The Baitarani river originates from 
the southern slope of the Chhotanagpur 
Plateau. It flows through the Keonjhar Plateau 
and does not have a separate existence of its 
own while falling into the Bay of Bengal. In fact 
in the deltaic stage it joins the distributaries of 
the Brahman and takes a new name as 
Dhamara and falls into the Bay of Bengal. its 
total length is 338 kms. 


3.5. Like the Baitarani, the river Subar- 
narekha originates from the Chhotanagpur 
plateau and flows along the NE border of Oris- 
sa. Its total length is 476 kms. In the lower 
reach this river flows in the Balasore district 
and finally annexed with the Bay of Bengal. So 
far as the flood and drainage condition of 
Orissa is concerned, this river has very little 
impact as it covers only a small portion of 
Orissa. 


3.6. Some rivers like Budhabalanga, 
Rushikulya and Salandi originate from the 
eastern slopes of the Eastern Ghats. Among 
them, Budhabalanga having a length of 180 
kms. originates from the Siimilipal hills of the 
Mayurbhanij district. This river passes through 
Mayurbhanj and Balasore districts and finally 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. The Rushikulya 
river originates from the mountains of Baud 
Phuibani district and drains through the Gan- 
jam district in southern Orissa. It has a length 
of 151 kms. The Salandi is a local river which 
rises from the southern slope of the 
Meghasani peak and flows in the Mayurbhanj 
district. Then it passes through the Balasore 
district and finally falls into the Bay of Bengal. 


3.7. Besides the above major rivers, 
there are some smaller rivers which are only 
confined to southern and south-western part 
of Orissa. These rivers are Vamsadhara, 
Nagavali, Indravati, Kolab, Machkund and Tel. 
Alt these rivers have less importance to other 
parts of the State as they drain only smal! 
tracts of the State. They are only confined to 
the former Koraput district and partly to 
Kalahandi district. 


3.7.1. Among the above rivers, Vam- 
sacdhara (278 kms length) rises from the ex- 
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treme north of the Bissam Cuttack tahsil, ser- 
ves as the boundary between the Ganjam and 
Srikakulam districts. The Andhra Pradesh 
govt. utilises its water for irrigation. 


3.7.2. River Nagavali (242 kms. length) 
runs through the Koraput district. It rises inthe 
Kalahandi district, flows through the fertile 
Kalyansingpur valley through Rayagada and 
enters Srikakulam district. Then ultimately it 
falls into the Bay of Bengal. 


3.7.3. The River Indravati starts from the 
jungles of Kalahand! and after receiving a 
number of hili streams, rising in Kashipur tahsil 
and Nowrangpur subdivision, It enters Baster 
after flowing through Nowrangpur and Kotpad 
tahsils. The total length of the river Is 529 kms 
of which 124 kms. run through Koraput dis- 
trict. 


3.7.4. From a plaeteu of 915 metres 
high near the Sinkaram hill (1617 m ) the river 
Kolab rises and flows north-west in a winding 
bed, passing 8 kms. to the south of Koraput 
and talls down near Jeypore. Then it flows 
right across the Jeypore tahsil in a north- 
westerly direction and then suddenly doubles 
back and runs nearly south forming the 
boundary between Koraput and Bastar. 


3.7.5. Machkund is another important 
river, which becomes the boundary between 
Andhra Pradesh and Orissa, rising in the 
Madgol hills of Visakhapatnam and drains 
only a small part of the former Koraput district. 
The famous waterfall Duduma’' with 165 metre 
fall lies on this river where now the Machkund 
Hydro-electric project has come up and the 
earlier natural beauty of the falls is no more 
enjoyable. 


4. Lakes of Orissa 


t 


4.1. Lakes are extensive sheets of water 
enclosed by land, occupying depressions or 
hollows In the earth's surface. In Orissa there 
are many lakes small and large belonging 
either to marine development with salt water 
or to natural depressions occupied by fresh 
water of rivers or drains. The most important 
ones are the Chilika, the Sar and Samang 
lakes with salt water due to marine origin and 
Ansupa and Kanjla (Nandan Kanan) with 
sweet water due to inland depressions oc- 
cupled by rain or river waters. 


4.2. Lake Chilika 


4.2.1. Lying in the heart of coastal Oris- 
sa, the Chilika is the biggest inland lake in the 
country. Covering an area of 1100 square 
kilometres, arching across the lengths of the 
Puri and Ganjam districts, it joins the Bay of 
Bengal in a narrow mouth, thus forming an 
enormous lagoon of brackish water. Dotted 
with innumerable emerald green islands with 
such colourful names as Honeymoon Island 
and Breakfast Island, home of the richest 
variety of aquatic fauna and winter resort of 
migratory birds from remote parts as far as 
Siberia, the Chilika is a veritable wonder of 
nature. 


4.2.2. The Chilka lake is located in the 
south west edge of the Mahanad! delta. !t is 
65 kms long from north east to south west and 
is wider in the north east and narrowed only.to 
8 kms in the south west. Its area varies 780 
sq.kms. in winter (dry season) to 1144 sq.kms. 
in wet monsoon months. The salinity declines 
to a minimum during the monsoon period but 
in winter season due to the overflow of the 
tidal water through the narrow opening from 
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the Bay of Bengal, the salinity is maximum. 
The lake Is shallow in the NE due to heavy 
silting caused by sediments brought by the 
two rivers namely Daya and Bhargabi. In the 
SW part of the spurs of the Eastern Ghats 
enter the lake for which it becomes very deep. 


4.2.3. With its bounteous gifts of fish, 
the Chilika lake provides a great financial sup- 
port to thousands of families of fishermen of 
the adjacent areas. Everyday hundreds of 
boats sail in the blue waters for the searching 
of prawn, crab, mackarel etc. It is the Chilika, 
regarded as the queen of nature that attracts 
many visitors from all parts of the country and 
also from abroad for enjoying the blissful 
natural bounties of the lake and its environs 
round the year. 


4.3. Sar Lake 


4.3.1. To the north-east of Purl town 
there existed originally an extensive but shal- 
low bay formed by the salt waters of the sea 
due to sandbar and spits caused by marine 
wave action. This was a lagoon lake with 
opening towards the Bay of Bengal but in due 
course was totally disconnected from the sea 
and is known as ’Sara Pata’ but most of the 
people call it the Sar lake. During a much later 
statge of the Mahanad! delta development, 
this lake has come into existence. Through 
Kanchi, a distributary of river Bhargabi, a sig- 
nificant portion of the flood waters of the river 
Bhargabi gets discharged into this lake 
depositing large amount of silt, which has 
made this Sar lake quite shallow. 


4.3.2. The area occupied by the lake is 
now nearly 810 hectares which varies accord- 
ing to the volume of the flood water from time 


to time. Now-a-days due to fertile soils formed 
by heavy siltation 'Dalua’ or Spring rice cul- 
tivation occupies a major portion of the fake 
area. In the rainy season the depth of water in 
some portion of the lake area is about 90 cm. 

to 120 cm. But in the winter season no water 
remains deposited over the tract except inside 
the channel. In course of time this lake will’ 
practically reduce to a stretch of swamp of 
wetland and would cease to be called a lake. 


4.4. Samang Lake 


4.4.1. Coming from Puri town and after 
crossing the Sar lake one can find another 
swampy area, the Samang, which is a very 
shallow wetland perhaps formed in the same 
fashion as the Sar lake was formed. The 
Samang is now popularly called the 
‘Samagara pat’ and has been filled up with 
silts and sands to such great extent that it has 
ceased to be called a lake. 


4.4.2. It developed as a salt water 
lagoon lake being separated by sandbars and 
spits through marine wave action and at one time 
must have been standing out as a bay and then 
gradually must have developed into a lake. The 
sands from the seaside and the silts brought from 
inland by distributaries of the Daya and the Bhar- 
gabi must have caused the present fate of extinc- 
tion of this waterbody only to leave it as a remnant 
of a lake in the form of a significant swampy and 
marshy tract extending for about 300 to 350 hec- 
tares in size. This tract with its inherent fertility due 
to siltation has given rise to cultivation of rice and 
vegetables in a significant portion of it. 


4.5. Ansupa Lake 


4.5.1. Situated in the Banki area of Cut- 
tack district Ansupa is a wetland freshwater 
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lake which is going towards extinction due to 
heavy siltation from the surrounding areas. 
Earlier its length was more than 15 kms. and 
breadth about 3 kms, but now-a-days it is very 
much reduced and has become a mere 
swampy wetland having a small volume of 
water towards the central portion of the lake. 


4.5.2. It is thought that the lake 
originated due to depression of the lake area 
in relation to the surrounding areas. In the 
past, this lake was an attractive plcnic spot for 
visitors with its beautiful scenes, but now all 
these scenes are no more there. The state 
government is trying to save this lake from its 
dying condition by digging it and by cleaning 
its waters. 


4.5.3. There are in fact a large number 
of deltahead depressions surrounded on 
three or four sites by resistant laterite and/or 
sandstone rocks. Of the deltahead depres- 
sions mention can be made of such wetlands 
as Kantapanhara, Gayalbank, Chudanga, Jira, 
Ostia, Ansupa and Kanjia (Nandan Kanan} 
which might have been called lakes and now 
have only got recognition as marshy and 
swampy wetlands. These were at one time 
fresth water lakes formed by accumulation of 
rain and river waters. The Kanjia lake is one 
such which has an outlet towards the east 
draining into the swampy and marshy tracts of 
the Mahanadi delta on Puri side. 


4.6. Kanjia Lake 


4.6.1. The Kanjia lake lies in the Chan- 
daka area of Puri district in a depression sur- 
rounded on the north, west and south by 
laterite hillocks with a slope towards the east. 
The southern has the magnificent zoologicat 


park Nandan Kanan and the northern hillock is 
famous for the botonical garden set up on it . 
These two sides are separated by the waters 
of the Kanjia lake which provides boating at- 
tractions to tourists visiting Nandan Kanan. 


4.6.2. One can cross from south to 
north at the narrow eastern head of the lake 
through a wooden bridge over the aqueduct. 
This lake has now an area of about 54 hec- 
tares lying in the border of Cuttack and Puri 
districts south west of Barang area. 


5. Forests of Orissa 


5.1. The climatic and soil conditions of 
Orissa are responsible for a rich growth of 
trees and therefore, forests are of significant 
importance to the economy of the state oc- 
cupying 67, 925 square kilometres of the total 
forest area. It is more than two-fifths (42%) of 
its total land area. Though Orissa is a land of 
forests, the spatial maldistribution of forests 
possesses problems for its economic ex- 
ploitation. The public transport facility, which 
would ordinarily help to connect forests with 
markets or depots, is far from adequate. 


5.2. The total forest area of Orissa can 
be classified under the following categories 


Classification of Forest area 


Types of Forest Area in Square kms. 


1. Reserve Forests 25,637 
2. Demarcated protected forest 15,793 
Undemarcated protected forest 26, 495 
Total Forest Area 67,925 


5.3. Forests are found in small and large 


_ patches In most districts of Orlssa; but, In the 


coastal districts like Balasore and Cuttack 
forests occupy a very limited area and that too 
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comprising coverage of degraded scrubs on 
the waste lands. The bulk of the more valuable 
forests Is located in the hilly or undulating 
areas of the northern plateau, the Eastern 
Ghats and else to a less extent in the high-level 
plain areas of the central region. 


5.4. There are four main vegetation 
types (See Fig. 4) found in the state In 
response to the relief, rainfall and edaphic 
factors. These are 


(I) The Northen Tropical Moist 
Semi Evergreen Forests 


These occur in the moist valleys and in 
the plateau areas above 600 metres elevation. 
This type is found in patches in favourable 
localities in forest divislons of Paralakhemun- 
di, Nayagarh, Puri, Athgarh, Dhenkana! 
Mayurbhanj, Koraput, Balliguda and Kalahan- 
di totalling about 2940 sq.kms. Deciduous 
trees predominate here and form the upper 
canopy. The undergrowth is dominated by the 
evergreen. The important trees species are 

Arjun (Terminali arjuna)-, Mango (Mangflera 
indica), Makar Kendu (Diospros embryop- 
teris), Champa (Michelia champaca), Rai (Dil- 
lenia pentagyna), Manda (Macaranga 
Peltata) and Nageswar (Mesua ferrea). Canes 
are also found In this region. 


(Il) The Northen Tropical Moist 
Deciduous Forests 


These occur more extensively in lower 
elevations in continuation of the seml- 
evergreen type and are also found in the moist 
valleys in Keonjhar, Bonal and Phulbani 
divisions. They are the most valuable forests 
of the state consisting of species like Sal 
(Shorea robusta), Asan (Terminalia tomen- 


tosa), Bija (pferocarpus morsupium), Kurum 
(Adina Eordifolia), Kangra (Xylia Xylocarpa), 
Dhawara (Anoglissus iatifolius) and Daba 
bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea) species. 
This type of forests occupies the vast majority 
of the forest area with a total coverage of 
44,170 sq.kms. 


(Ill) The Tidal and Mangrove Forests 


These are also a moist forest type and 
are of limited extent in small scattered patches 
along the east coast. 


These species growing here are of use 
only as fuel wood since there is no commer- 
cial use of them. The characteristic species 
are Guan (Excocaria agallocha), Rai 
{Rhizophora mucronata). Sundri (Herietiera 
minor) and Bani (Avicennia alba). These 
forests are of little practical significance in the 
economy of the state. 


(IV) The northen Tropical Dry Forests 


They occur in the drier central and 
western parts of Bolangir, Kalahandi, Sambal- 
pur, Khariar, Deogarh and Gobindpur 
divisions. They cover some 18, 180 sq.kms. of 
area and the species are the same (but of 
proper quality) as in the case of the moist 
deciduous forests except that the Salia bam- 
boo (Dendrocalamus strictus) is more com- 
mon instead of the Daba bamboo. Teak 
(Tectona grandis) also occurs in this type in 
the forest divisions in south Orissa, particular- 
ly In Kharlar, Kalahandi, Rayagada, Jeypore 
and Bolangir forest divisions. 
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Mineral Resources of Orissa 


Dr. B. N. Sinha 


Orissa, being located in peninsular India, is 
richly endowed with a variety of ferrous and 
non-ferrous minerals. The geological forma- 
tions are so favourable that they range from the 
Archaean Sedimentary to the Recent Alluvium. 
As per the geological occurrences the minerals 
of Orissa can be grouped as follow - 


a) Archaean sedimentary : Iron ore, 
manganese ore, slate, quartzite, ochre. 


b) Granite gneisses : China clay, building 
stone, road metal. 


c) Pegnmatite : Mica, felspar, beryl, rose 
quartz. 


d) Other veins in Archaeans : Graphite, 
lead quartz. 


e) Cuddapanh system limestone, clay, 
shale, sand stone. 


f} Gondwana system : coal, fire clay, 
china clay, sandstone, ochre. 


g) Laterite : Building stone, bauxite, litho- 


marge, iron ore, manganese ore, ochre. 


h) Alluvium : Kankar, brick and potter's 
clay, sand, gold, iron ore, manganese 
ore. 


From the proved and inferred reserves and 
utilisation points of consideration the above 
can be classified into 'major' and 'minor' miner- 
als.! Although as many as twenty- three differ- 


ent types of minerals occur in Orissa, only 
sixteen of them are being exploited commer- 
cially.? Out of these only eight are being mined 
since 1950 in substantial quantities. Exploita- 
tion of minerals like asbestos, quartz and quartzite 
and kyanite was started on a very limited scale 
during the Second and Third Plans. Exploita- 
tion of kaolin, mica and white clay has been 
stopped since 1960.3 Chromite, limenite, Zinc, 
Silimanite are exploited in small quantities, . 


Orissa has seven metallic and eight non- 
metallic mineral deposits. They are as follows: 


Metals : Iron ore, Manganese ore, Chromite, 
Nickel ore, Vanadiferous, Magnetite, Base 
metals, Gold and Platinum. 


Non-Metals : Bauxite, Coal, clay (China Clay, 
Fire clay), Graphite, Limestone and Dolomite, 
Kyanite and Sillimanite and Mineral sands. 


Development in the exploitation of minerals 
has been achieved in varying degrees. Most of 
the major minerals experienced a threefold 
increase during 1950-88. The growth in output 
of minor ones has been substantially higher 
than that of the former because of a very small 
output in the base year. This will be clear from 
Table - 1. 


Some of the new minerals which are now being 
mined in Orissa are Bauxite, Siliminite, hmenite, 
Quartzite & Quartz, lead ore, Talc and Pyro- 
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phyllite. The NALCO for the first time produced 
1.50 m tonnes of bauxite and it has been the 
largest aluminium producing plant in the coun- 
try. The bauxite is being mined from the Pan- 
chpatmali hills of Koraput district since 1987. 
Near Chatrapur the indian Rare Earths Ltd. is 
producing ileminite & rutile since 1988. 


The net output of mining in Orissa in 1951 
was worth Rs. 4.52 crores which was only 5 per 
cent of the indian output. This formed only 1.5 
per cent of the total income ofthe State in 1951 
and was the lowest compared to all other states 
in the country. It provided employment to only 
51,700 persons which constituted only 2.36 per 
cent of the total population and working force 
engaged-in production activities in 1971. 


However Orissa increased the net value of 
mineral output to Rs. 42.22 crores by 1971 
according to the 1957 prices. This called for a 
fixed investment of Rs. 57.11 crores which 

guaranteed employment for 0.21 million addi- 
tional men as compared to 1961. All these lead 
to increased industrial production and employ- 
ment in the mineral-based and metal-based 
industries. In these two sectors of industries, 
goods worth Rs. 124.00 crores were produced 
which provided employment to about 0.063 
millipn persons in Orissa by 1971. 


Table - 1 
Production of Minerals 


(Million Tonnes) 


na renee peer ere rae i eee vs i i ie ee i 2 1 ee i te i de er Pe te 


Minerals 1950 1961 1973 1997-68 Increase In 

% of 1951 
5 “4 5 6 

Major 

Iron or6 1.62 4.71 6.42 7.73 377.1 

Manganese Ore 0.15 0.39 0.46 0.49 226.6 

Coal 0.39 0.97 1.49 10.05 2477.0 

Linestono 2.19 3.31 2.59 

Dolomte 0.76 0.48 1.04 

Bauxite 1.50 

Minor, 

Chromite 0.002 ଠ୦.ଏ୪M 0.28 0.77 18.2 

China day 0.003 0.030 0.060 0.010 233.3 

Fie clay 0.01 0.10 0.10 0.10 000.0 

Graphte 0.0006 ଠ0.00।0 0.0500 8233.3 

Minera! Sand 0.06 - 

Quaruile & quarlz -- 0.09 -- 

Load ore 0.10 

Talc & Pyrqphyiite — 0.02 


‘Orissa is very rich in mineral resources which 
are yet to be tapped. This will be clear from 
Table - 2. 
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Table - 2 
Reserves of mineral and ore 
(estimated, indicated and inferred) 


(Figures are in million tonnes) 


oer eer re rei, 
ere eer er ee ee 


Minerals Orissa India Orissaln % of India 

(1988) 1966* 1973 1988 
lron ore 3,123.0 17.570.0 32.2 17.7 
Manganese (3339 


metallic content) 36.0°* 138.5** (1988) 32.0 26.0? 


Nickel ore 220.0” 231.6 (1988)** ୦00.0 95.0”? 
Chrome 145.0" 149.4 (1988)* 85.7 97.0 
Vanadium 2.0” 7.3 

Limestone 842.0°* 73200.0 32 11” 
Dolomte 668.0” 3,950.0 16.9 
Bauxite 1,525.0" 2,653.7 30.8 57.4 
Coal 41.550.0°* 1,80,652.1 (1988)? 4.0 23.0” 
Fire clay 136.0 492.8 27.5 
China day 35.0” - 

Zinc 16.0 

Lead ore 2.6” 4.9 

Silminte 7.0 

Titaniferous 5.0 

Copper 3.0” 566 3 0.3 
Graphte 0.7 32.7 —- 2.1 


Quarlz 4 Quarlzite 15.0” 
lfimenrle 160.0 


Kaolin 1.040.0 — 


The reserves of mineral ore, 


chromite,bauxite, coal, manganese ore and 


iron ore constitute roughly 95%, 97%, $7%, 
23%, 26% & 18% of the total reserves of the 
country.*® 


An analysis of the mineral resources re- 
veals that in all the minerals Orissa's percent- 
age contribution to Indian total! reserve has 
declined during 1973-88 exceptthat of bauxite, 
chromite and coal. Dueto large scale discovery 
of bauxite in Koraput district Orissa's resource 
accounts for 57.4% ofthe total national bauxite 
ore reserve. Illiminite & Kaolin are being mined 
for the first time since 1973. 


METALS 
IRON ORE 


Orissa is quite rich in iron ore deposits as 
the Bihar-Orissa iron ore belt runs along the 
northern border of Orissa. It stretches west- 
ward from the Gorumahisani mines of 
Mayurbhanj to the Keonjhar and Sundergarh 
districts of Orissa andthe Singhbhum district of 
Bihar. They belong to the Pre-Cambrian basic 
and ultrabasic rocks. Sometimes they are also 
of granodiorite and granouphyrite. The ore var- 
ies from magnetite to haematite in quality. 


Iron ore in this belt was first discovered by 
Shri P. N. Bose in Mayurbhanj in 1904. It 
proved to be haematite ore of 3,123.0 million 
tonnes, while possible ore deposits are put at 
8,000 million tonnes. This accounts for 49 per 
cent of the proved and 44.86 per cent of 
possible haematite ore of the country. 


Orissa is endowed with vast reserves of 
high grade ores and it ranks second in iron ore 
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production in India. The chief protores which 
gave rise to iron ore deposits by supergane 
residual enrichment are the banded haematite 
jaspers/quartz of Pre-Cambrian age. They occur 
in two different cycles, one in Iron Ore Group 
associated with hornblend schists and phyllites 
of green schist family and the other is less 
metamorphosed rocks of the Koira-Simtipal 
Group. The former is found in the Badam- 
pahar-Gorumahisani area of Mayurbhanij dis- 
trict and the Daitari area of Cuttack district. The 
Koira-Simlipal group is associated with basic 
lavas and shales which are exposed as a major 
low north-plunging horseshoe shaped syncline 
in the Bonai-Keonjhar belt of Sundorgarh dis- 
trict. 


The ores are ot four types. They are as 
follows : 


1. Hard ores (Steel grey to brownish, mas- 
sive and laminated), ° 
2. Moderately hard ores, (laminated), 


3. Sott ores (flaky, friable and powdery) 
and 


4. Lateritic ores. 
As per 1988 estimate Orissa has 3,123.0 


mitlion tonnes of iron ore which is 17.7% ofthe 
total india reserve. 


Table - 3 


Iron ore deposits of Orissa 


mae eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee 


Mines In % Total 
Al, Slo, PP Ss Feo fe 

Oatar 2.00 1.30 0.00 Trace Myliquable 61.50 

Joda 0.842 ଠ0.60-2.30 0.09-0.15 60.68 

Gorumahisan 3.33 221 0.08 - 63.62 

” Tomka 2.3 1.85 0.07 0.09 64.60 

Banspanl 128 2.05 0.056 9.0୦5 64.30 


MANGANESE ORE 


Orissa with an average annual production 
of about 0.5 million tonnes ranks first account- 
ing for about 30 per cent of India's manganese 
ore production. The important low phospho- 
rous ores are produced from the Bonai-Keonjhar 
belt. They occur in Pre-Cambrian rocks in four 
geographic as well as geologic regions. 


1. The Bonai-Keonijhar area is associated 
with shales and laterites. 

2. Koraput-Kalahandi-Patna ore is associated 
with the Khondalite suit of rocks of the 
Eastern Ghats Group. 

3. Gangpur area is associated with Gonditic 
rocks and ' 

4. Sambalpur area is associated with tater 
ites on the metasediments. 


1. Bonai-Keonjhar area : This region is 
responsible for about 90 per cent of Orissa's 
manganese production and the deposits occur 
in an area of 500 sq. kms with Barbil in the 
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north, Dhubna in the south and Bhutura in the 
southwest. There are about 200 individual 
deposits which occur as lenticular or irregular 
bodies. it has inferred reserve of 30.0 million 
tonnes. 


2. Koraput-Kalahandi-Bolangir area : These 
deposits occur in N-S direction. It is about 30 
km long and 3 km wide. Most of the deposits 
are of poor grade due to the presence of quartz 
in ore. A few deposits have 40 percent manga- 


nese while the rest of the ores are ferrugenous ~ 


and the phosphorous content varies from 0.1 
per centto 0.36 per cent. The expected reserve 
of all grades are 1.0 million tonnes. Bolangir 
district has an estimated reserve of 0.65 million 
tonnes of ferrugenous-manganese ores. 


3. Gangpur area : The deposits are associ- 
ated with the Gonditic rocks in a 64 km long 
belt. The reserve estimates are not available. 


4. Sambalpur area : The ores occur in an 
intensely laterised zone of about 25 kin long in 
Bamara sub-division. The ores are erratically 
distributed in the laterites. The manganese 
content varies from 1.37 per cent and the iron 
content is 15-49 per cent. 


Although Orissa planned to produce 0.70 
million tonnes in 1971, the actual production 
was 0.45 million tonnes in 1973 and in 1987-88 
Orissa produced 9.00 million tonnes and the 
total estimated reserveis placed on 34.0 million 
tonnes. Bonai-Keonijhar hill is one of the most 
important manganese ore producing regions of 
the country. The important deposits are found 
in Godawest, Rambari, Banspani, Gurda, 
Silgura, Bhutura, Dengura. 


Table - 4 


The average composition is as fotlows : 


Mn 36.6. - 51.3% 
Fe 6.0 - 14.0% 
SiO 1.2 - 4.4% 
Al,O 1.6 - 4.5% 

P 0.08 - 0.12% 


The other deposits are located near 
Kesttinga in Koraput, Nishikhal in Kalahandi, 
Champasar in Bolangir, Amsdegi horriagoz in 
Sundergarh district. The ores of Kalahandi, 
Koraput & Bolangir are slightly high in phos- 
phorous content. Manganese deposits also 
occur in Dhenkanal, Ganjam and Phulbani 
districts. Large reserves of low grade ore con- 
taining less than 30% Mn occur in Sundergarh 
& Keonijhar districts. 


CHROMITE 


Orissa stands first in the production of 
chromite ore and virtually monopolises in chro- 
mite production by contributing 96 per cent of 
all India output in 1972 which has been later 
reduced to 80%. The deposits yielding metal- 
lurgical, refractory and chemical grades of ores 
are found in Cuttack, Dhenkanal and Keonjhar 
districts. Ores occurinthe form ofbonds,linses 
and disseminations in altered peridotites and 
serpentinites. 


Cuttack district : The deposits are mainly 
located in the Sukinda ultramalic field, associ- 
ated with Iron Ore Stage metasediments of 
Pre-Cambrian age. It extends for 40 kms south 
of Damsa! Nala. The ore is early magmatic in 
origin. It also occurs in Kangragadia area, 
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Sukrangi-Saruabil-Kumardah area and in vari- 
ous other ptaces (for details see insert Mineral 
Deposits in Orissa). The Saruabil sector con- 
tains 30.0 million tonnes of ore. It also occurs at 
Gurjang, Bhimtnagar & Kalrangi. 


Keojhar district : In Nausahi area the pluton is 
3 kmin length and 0.6 kmin width. It also occurs 
near Boula. The chromite bodies are tabular in 
form and occur in six levels inter-layered with 
thick zones of dunits and pure chromitite. The 
ores are of metallurgical grade with chromium 
trioxide content 40-58 per cent and chromium/ 
ferrous ratio ranges from 2.5 to 3.6. 


Dhenkanal district : At Katpal the ultrabasic 
mass covers an area of 0.3 sq. kms and 
comprises a chrome-rich serpentinized suit 
and an unaltered orthopyroxenite. It has 59-61 
per cent chromium trioxide, 10-13 per cent of 
iron and the estimated reserve is put at 0.05 
million tonnes. The ores also occur at Maruabil, 
Birbal and Kathpal areas. 


The bulk ofthe product is exported to other 
countries like the U.S.A. and Japan, but it has 
faced competition {from Zimbabwe, Malawi and 
Turkey. it has a good domestic market as it can 
be used for tanning and dyeing industries. 
Analytical results of some representative 
samples of chromite from Nuasahi and Sukinda 
areas are as follows : 


Table - 5 


Analytical results 


rrr re ess re es te es es re i ts ean ee i oe ee we ot ie ie ie i ie i ite ree 


Regions/places Constituents in *% 

କଠ, FeO $୦, AO, Cr: Fe 
Nuasahi 52.12-50.6 1667-18.12 6.18-7.84 1.58524 ଓ: 
Kalpal 54.74 14.73 3.3: 1 
Bhiminagar 55.65 11.10 3.4: 1 
NICKEL ORE 


Nickel ore is associated with limonised and 
silicified ultrabasic rocks intrusive into the Iron 
Ore Group of metasediments in Sukinda area 
of Cuttack district and weathered zone of ul- 
tramatic differentiates of the Amjori sill in the 
Koira-Similipal Group of rocks in the Simlipal 
area of Mayurbhan;j district. 


Sukinda area : The nickel! ores are ot lateritic 
type related to intense weathering and limoni- 
tisation of the silicified ultramatic rocks. The 
ores are generally associated with chromite 
bodies. They are divided into four sectors : 
Kansa sector, Kumardah-Saruabil-Sukrangi 
sector, Kaliapani sector and 11SCO sector. 
The nickel deposits contain high grade (1 per 


Cent Ni), medium grade (0.7-0.89 per cent Ni) 


and low grade (0.5-0.69 per cent Ni). The 
reserves are estimated to be about 65.0 million 
tonnes at 0.5 per cent cut off and 31.0 million 
tonnes of high grade ore with an average nickel 
content of 1.15 per cent. 


Mayurbhanj district : Simlipal area nickel is 
concentrated with chemically weathered ul- 
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tramafic rocks and found in laterite and soil 


cappings. They cover an area of 12 sq.kms and 
a considerable ore is anticipated. The possible 
reserve is 9.7 million tonnes with an average 
nickel content of 0.97 per cent and 17.2 million 
tonnes of 0.79 per cent nickel cut off grades. 


VANADIFEROUS MAGNETITE 


Vanadiferous and titaniferous occur in 
association with gabbroanothosite rocks in the 
Pre-Cambrian metamorphites. They are dis- 
tributed in three belts i.e. Bisoi-Rairangpur, 
Bisoi-Joshhipur and Baripada-Udala in May- 
rubhanj district at Kumardhubt Betagharan & 
Hatichar, Bisoi-Rairangpur belt extends for 15 
kms and the vanadium pentoxide (V,O, in 
Magnetites and TIO, from 4% to 10% varies 
from 0.5-1.5 per cent). It has a probable proved 
reserve of 4.16 million tonnes. In the Bisoi- 
Joshipuj belt vanadium pentoxide is 0.21-1.5 
per cent and it has a probable reserve of 0.64 
million tonnes in the Baripada Udala belt. The 
Vanadium pentoxide percentage varies from 
0.70-2.41 per cent and has a total possible 
reserve of 0.05 million tonnes. In Keonjhar- 
Balasore districts the probable reserve is 1.2 
million tonnes of 0.9 per cent vanadium pentox- 
ide. They occur in Boula range in Keonjhar 
district; Betai and Rangamatia in Balasore district. 


PLATINUM: 


Platinum, one of the rarest minerals of the 
world, has been discovered in Orissa. Highly 
promising deposits of platinim ore have been 


discovered in the laterites of Bhubana-Bara- 
pada regions of Dhenkanal and Keonijhar dis- 
tricts respectively. This discovery has been 
made by the Directorate of Mines and Geology 
of Govt. of Orissa recently. The National Physi- 
cal Laboratory: (N.,P.L.) has determined the 
metal contentto be 220-520 grams per tonneoft 
ore which is stated to be the highest ever 
recorded value of platinim occuring in the na- 
ture in the world. This rich grade of deposits is 
also commercially viabte. Platinim is used as a 
catalyst in the explorations of hydrocarbons, in 
electrical, pharmaceutical and chemical ifdus- 
try. Orissa possesses about 95% of India's ul- 
trabasic rocks which are the primary sources of 
chromium, nickel and cobalt. The platinum ore 
deposits occur in an area of 450 kms which is 
only 1/6 of the 3000 kins of the laterite rocks in 
Orissa which has been surveyed. Barapada 
area consists of Barapada, Bamphidi, Ma- 
danpur, Khad, Kabalrali and Patharpada which 
has platinum ore deposits. Unfortunately, in 
this region extensive laterite slab cutting is 
going on which may reduce the platinum re- 
serves in Orissa and hence laterite stone cut- 
ting should be banned.* 


BASE METALS 


In Sargipali belt base metal occurrences 
are located in the western end of Gangpur 
supra-structure of Archaean para-metamor- 
phite. It is about 35 km in length and has a total 
estimated reserve of 5.6 million tonnes of an 
average grade on 5.75 per cent lead. In Kesar- 
pur area of Mayurbhanj district dopper miner- 
alisation is reported in the horn-blende-biotile 
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schist, biotite-chtorite schist and silicilied schist 
of the iron Ore Group formations of Pre-Cam- 
brian age. The probable reserve is 0.8 million 
tonnes with an average grade of 1.0 per cent 
copper. At Kernali of Sambalpur district galena 
with minor concentrations of chatcopyrite in 
quartz vein within a metamorphic country is 
met with. | 


GOLD. 


Alluvial deposits of gold from various locali- 
ties are reported. Mostly they are found in the 
river valleys and gullies. The details of occur- 
rences are given in the insert Mineral Deposits 
in Orissa. 


NON-METALS 
BAUXITE 


Bauxite occurs as segregations, discon- 
tinuous lenses and bodies in the laterite cap- 
pings on some otf the plateaux in Koraput, 
Kalahandi, Bolangir and Sambalpur districts. 
Recently it has been discovered that some ot 
the lateritic cappings over the Khondalitic rocks 
at 900 metres and above are bauxitic, consist- 
ing predominantly of gibbsite. In Pottangi it 
occurs as extensive capping of bauxite and 
aluminous laterite and covers an area of 4 sq. 
km. itis residual in origin capping the Khondal- 
itic rocks. By physical dressing the aluminium 
trioxide percentage is increased to over 50 per 
cent with corresponding decrease ot ferric oxide. 
It has a reserve of 30.0 million tonnes. The 
other deposits in Koraput district occur at 
Panchapatmali and Baphlimali with a total reserve 


of 20-30 million tonnes and 0.7 million tonnes 
respectively. Bauxite deposits occur at Ka- 
shipur in a number of flat-topped hills where the 
oreis derived from Khondalitic rocks. In Khariar 
highlands jt occurs at Khariar-Loh Dungri where 
aluminium trioxide content exceeds 50 per 
cent. The Karlapat reserve has an estimated 
ore of 2.0 million tonnes with atuminium trioxide 
content ranging from 41-50 per cent. In Gand- 
hamardan plateau it occurs in 17 sq. kms and 
has a reserve of 6.0 million tonnes with alumin- 
ium trioxide varying from 40-50 per cent which 
BALCO was operating. This has been daban- 
doned due to environment hazards. At Tentra 
the aluminium trioxide is 55 per cent. In Baudh- 
Phulbani district it occurs at Kotagod, Belagad 
and Gurnlimska. The recent (1988) estimated 
reserve of Bauxile in Orissa is put at 1,601 
million tonnes which is 60.3% of the total India 
reserve which NALCO is operating. The other 
important reserves of Koraput district are at 
Chandragiri, Kathakhal, Pasangmali, Sigimali, 
Kisanmali and Sasbahumali : 


Table - 6 


Typical analysis of bauxite from some of the 
deposits : 


Piacerregtion Constituents In 

AIO, $i0, Tio, Fe,0, Combined water 
Chandragui 56.30 2.56 2.42 8.98 27 20 
Gandhamardan 5220 3.42 1.36 18.62 23.70 


Kattapat 52.53 
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CLAY 
China Clay : 


China Clay occurs as huge pockets in 
granites and gneisses, mostly decomposed, 
under thin capping of laterite, around Karanjia 
and Joshipur of Mayurbhanj district. Some of 
the important locations are Kuruma, Chandhbani, 
Dumuria and Jamkesar, There are both plastic 
and non-plastic types and are found to be 
suitable for us in paper, rubber, textile indus- 
tries, besides porcelin, potteries and sanitary 
wares. China clay also occurs near Kukuda in 
Sundergarh and Lukopali in Kalahandi. It also 
occurs at Sorispadar area of Koraput district 
where thickness of the clay bed is 8-10 metres. 
Since it is located near Bailedila-Kottavalsa 
Rly. line it may prove to be quite promising. 
China clay and Fire clay are found in 16 places 
in Koraput district, 7 places in Ganjam district, 
6 places in Phulbani district, 5 places in Keonjhar 
district, 6 places in Mayurbhanj district, 3 places 
in Cuttack district, one place in Dhenkanal 
district and one place in Balasore district. They 
are plastic gritty kaoline derived from the de- 
composition of granite gneisses. Sometimes 
they are white clay. In 1973 the reserves have 
been estimated to be 7.5 million tonnes. 


Coal : 


Coal deposits in Orissa lie in the Brahmani 
Valley at Talcher in Dhenkanal District and in 
the Ib Valley, in Sambalpur District. The Tal- 
cher Coal Fields in the Brahmani Valley ex- 
tends from Murhi to Rempur and covers an 
area of 1810 kms. These fields were discov- 


ered in 1827 but they were opened in 1919. 
Four important coal seams have been recorded. 
Coal usually contains high moisture, medium 
to high volatile and non-coking type. The proved 
coal reserves have been estimated at 22,818 
milliontonnes ofnon-coking coal. The quality of 
this coal of the bottom section of the basal 
seam is of Grade-! in quality, which can be 
utilised in the low shatt furnace for the manu- 
facture of pig iron. At present there are three 
working collieries namely Dera, Deulbera and 
south Balanda of which the last one is of open 
cast type. A few more mines have be&n pro- 
posed to be opened in this area. 


The Rampur coal-field was discovered in 
1854-56 but the work started in 1909. It is a 
contiguous part of Korba and Manda coal- 
fields of Madhya Pradesh. There are four seams 
and it extends for about 15 kin from Janam- 
manda to Jurabaga. The inferred reserves are 
estimated at over 1800 million tonnes. 


In the Ib-river (Rampur-Hingir) coal field 
there are three collieries, namely Hingir-Ram- 
pur, Ib river, and Orient colliery. Jn all these 
collieries, the bottom section of the Rampur 
seam has been classed as Grade-l and is being 
worked at. A super Thermal Power Plant is 
being set up in the Ib Valley to runthe low grade 
coal from the Ib Valley. A Typical analysis of 
coal! sample reveals the following. 


In the steel mill at Rourkela, Rampur coal 
after being washed, is mixed with Jharia coking 
coal to the extent of 30 per cent. Talcher coal 
is used to produce thermal power to the extent 
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2000 A.D. it will be 47.0 m. tonnes. Most of 
these increased coal productions will come 
from the open cast mines. The percentage 
contribution of open cast mines will increase to 
95% by 2000 A.D. from the present 83% in 
Orissa. 


Coal reserves of Orissa by 2000 A.D. 


(Billion tonnes) 


Type ot coal Teicher 1b Valley Orissa Indias Orissa in 

% of india 
Eslimated 22.85 ଏ୫.7୦ 415 176.8 23.97 
Recoverable 20.0 60.033.33 
Fire clay : 


Refractory and plastic clays are associ- 
ated with Gondware rocks. Some ofthe richest 
deposits of fire clay of India are found near 
Belpahar area of Sambalpur district which occur 
in well defined beds in the Gondware fields of 
Sambalpur, Sundergarh, Dhenkanal, Cuttack 
& Puri districts. Orissa is a leading producer in 
fire clay in India. The important deposits are : 


Sambalpur district Jurbagha-Darlipali, 
Kandalmunda-Kudopali-Lajkuria, Samhadora, 
Rampur, Talabira, Khola, Khinda 


Sundergarh district : Kiripsira, Gopalpur, 
Rattansara, Siaffmal, Bankibahal 


Purl district : Jagannathprasad 


Dhenkanal district : Chhindipada, Patrapada, 
Karanda, Telsinga, Gopalprasad, Kaniah 


Cuttack district : Naraj 


The entire production of fire-clay of Orissa 
is consumed as fire-bricks in the steel, cement 
and other industries and in the manufacture of 
heavy sanitary wares. 


The total reserve was about 136.0 million 
tonnes in 1983. It does not fuse at 1400°C. 
White clay occurs in the sand stones near 
Amadpani where percentage of clay is 18.0. 
The material is plastic fires white and does not 
{use at 1400°C. Sedimentary kaolin is reported 
near Baripada which assumes an agreeable 
terra-cotta colour. - 


GRAPHITE 


Graphite deposits occur in association with 
the Eastern Ghats rocks of Pre-Cambrian age. 
They are found along the contact zones of 
Khondalitic rocks and granite gneisses, associ- 
ated with pegmatite bodies. They are epigentic 
in origin and are structurally controlted along 
the foliation, fracture planes and fault zones. 
The ore is erratic in behaviour and the thick- 
ness varies from a few centimetres to three 
metres. The mineral is flaky and crystalline in 
nature. Its carbon content varies from 30-80 
per cent. They occur in four belts : 


1. Sargipali belt in Sambalpur and Bolangir 
districts (65 km long and 25 km wide). 


2. Titlagarh belt in-Bolangir and Kalahandi 
districts (55 km long and 40 km wide). 


3. Tumdibandh belt in Phulbani district 
(38 kin long and 8 km wide). 


2 


4. Dandatapa belt in Dhenkanal (40 km long 
and 10 km wide). 


Graphite occurrences are found in Bo- 
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of 500 M.W. The production of coal increased 
from 0.89 to 1.18 million tonnes during 1950- 
67. Orissa produced about 4.0 million tonnes of 
coal in 1971 and 8.66 million in 1987-88. it is 
proposed to open new coal mines in the Tal- 
cher & ib Valley coal fields during 1989-90 and 
they will be modemised: 


‘ The recent estimates of coal (1988) in 
Orissa is part of 41,550.0 million tonnes which 
is 23.0% of the entire coal reserves of the 
country as of non-coking type. Occurrence of 
coal is also reported from Gochhapara and 
Katnangda in Phulbani district and Naraj in 
Cuttack district but these may not prove to be 
of any importance in immediate future. 


There are proposals to utilise Ib Valley coal! 
in a big way for the proposed super thermal 
power piantto be located inthe Ib Valley. Ib has 
an estimated reserve of 16,908 m. tonnes. 
Thus the total estimated reserves of Orissa is 
39,626 m. tonnes. | 


Table - 7 
Coal reserves in Orissa 


{million tonnes) "2 


ee = etre miei te a i me ee 
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Coal Fleids Depth Proved Indicatd interred Tota! deposits 


(metres) 


Taicher 0୧-ଓ୦0 3,017 4.492 2203 19.712 
300-600 41 1,185 1,880 3,106 

Total 0-600 3,058 5.677 14,083 22.818 

lb Valley 0୪୦୦ 2.120 5,854 3,514 11.488 


300-600 29 610 4,681 5.320 
Total 0-600 ୬2,149 6.464 8,195 16.808 
Tota! Orissa 0600 $୨5,207 11,141 22278 39.626 


As per 1991 estimates Orissa has the 
second largest coal reserves in the country 
which is estimated to be 41.5 bill. tonnes only 
next to Bihar's 59.0 bill. tonnes ag against 
India's reserves of 176.8 bill. tonnes. Of this 
only 60.0 bill. tonnes in India can be recovered 
and Orissa has 20.0 bill. tonnes of recoverable 
coal, which is within a depth of 300 metres and 
is amenable to open cast mines. As per latest 
estimates Talcher has a reserve of 22,854 
million tonnes of which 3,321 million tonnes are 
of proved category. Ib Valley coa! deposits 
spread over 1375 kms has an estimated re- 
serve of 18,702 m. tonnes of coal. Orissa's coa! 
production was only 5.61% of India's coal pro- 
duction although the state was having 23.0% of 
the country's coal deposits in 1988-89. The 
percentage production will go up to 8.14% by 
1994-95, i.e. the end year of the Eighth Plan. 
The potential coal out put is estimated to be 
130.09 m. tonnes in Orissa. 


The Talcher coal fields were under the 
C.C.L and Ib coal fields were under the W.C.L 
but from 1985-86 both of them are under the 
S.E.C.L. From April 1992 it is proposed that 
coat fields of Orissa will have a separate com- 
pany O.C.L (Orissa Coal Fields Ltd.) 


When the Talcher coal fields were under 
the N.C.D.C and C.C.L. it was producing only 
3.44 m. tonnes of coal but in 1989-90 it pro- 
duced 8.0 m. tonnes under S.E.C.L. and by 
1994-95 it will produce 24.0 m. tonnes and by 
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langir. Koraput, Kalahandi, Sambalpur, Phul- 
bani and Dhenkanal districts. 


The workable concentrations occur in 


Bolangir district : Brahmani, Dharuakhaman, 
Matupali, Tentulikhunti, Bakbahal! 


Dhenkanal district : Kamalpur, Dandatopa, 
Tileswar 


Kalahandi district : Singjharan, Densurgi & 
Khetupara 

Koraput district : Majjikilam & Kariguda 
Phulbani district : Tumudibandh 
Sambalpur district : Sargipalli 


Several! of these deposits are now being 
worked andthe carbon contrent ofthese graph- 
ites varies from 40% to 70%. These are further 
beneticiated to 70-90% carbon in the plastic 
located at Titlagarh & Patnagarh in Bolangir 
district. Graphites are used as a moderator in 
atomic reactors and hence is considered as a 
strategic mineral. it is also used for manufac- 
ture of crucibles, retorts, lubricants, foundry 
facines etc.. 


The total estimated graphite reserves is 
part of 0.7 million tonnes in 1988. 


LIMESTONE AND DOLOMITES 


A marble band consisting of lower dolo- 
mitic member and an upper calcitic member 
forms a stratigraphica! horizon in the Gangpur 
Series of Pre-Cambrian age. About 50 per cent 
of the resources are of good quality for lime 
burning, cement manutacture, for flux and fur- 
nace lining, for uses in rubber, paper and allied 
industries. Lime content varies, from 30-53 per 


cent. About one third of the limestone reserves 
is suitable for flux and cement manutacture. 
Orissa has an estimated reserve of 816.66 
million tonnes. In 1973, the limestone reserves 
have been estimated to be 1077 million tonnes 
which is 3.2 per cent of the Indian reserve. 


Extensive deposits of limestone & dolo- 
mite occur in Sundargarh, Sambalpur & Ko- 
raput districts which are confined to Caddupahs 
and Dharwar systems. Orissa is one of the 
leading producers of limestone in India & 
Sundargarh district is the largest producer which 
accounts for about 50% of the total production 
ofindia. Biramitrapur deposits are estimated to 
have 275 million tonnes of limestone & 252 
million tonnes of dolomite, which constitute the 
principal! source of flux-grade limestone & dolo- 
mite of India. The other sources are : 


Sundergarh: Hatibari, Purnapani, Gatitnagar, 
Dublabera & Lanjberpna (35.0 
million tonnes} Dolomites occur 
at Dublabera, Kinjirma, Lifripana, 
Kirinjsera, Litibera, Parkapali, 
Kutra, Telagtana, Bimta, Huaram 
& Khairtola 


Sambalpur : Dungri (38 million tonnes), 


Koraput .: Charmpavalli-Tummijuda, 
Kottameta-Nandiveda (40-60 
million tonnes estimated reserve) 

Dolomite : Gupteswar, Siriveda, Talur, 


Godaghati, Kondajodi & 
Kumajodi (39 million tonnes) 


Deposits of Catc-tufa (travertira limestone) 
have been located near Pukdoi, Madhupur, 
Sampajughor in Phulbani district. But the re- 
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serves are small. The analysis of limestone & 
dolomite samples shows.the following. 


Table - 8 
Composition of limestone & dolomite 


Place/reg!ion Constituents In % 
SIO, Al,0, FeO Ca0 MgO 1.01 Total 
Insol 
Limestone : 
Biramitrapur 


B.F. Grade 7.50 2.13 1.11 45.79 423 ୨୨୦୦ 9୨୨4 
O.H. Grade 4.10 1.42 0.8 48.09 3.9 41.18 5.8 


Oungn 6.40 51.60 022 
Koltame\la 5.60 - 52.00 0.72 40.06 
Dotomlte : 

Biramitapur 


B.F. Grade 5.06 1.40 ୦0.୨2 2୨.୨2 4921 4320 6.98 


KYANITE AND SILLIMANITE 


Occurrences of Kyanite and Sillimanite are 
associated with quartz veins, quartz-mica schists, 
and talc-tremolite schists of Pre-Cambrian age. 
The ores are offow quality, containing less than 
50 per cent aluminium trioxide. They occur in 
twelve places of Dhenkanal, Mayurbhanj, 
Sundargarh and Sambalpur districts. 


MINERAL SANDS 


The dune and beach sands of Chatrapur- 
Gopalur coast contain appreciable amounts of 
ilmenite, garnet, sillimanite, rutile, monarzite 
and zircon. 

Table - 9 
Minera! sand deposits of Orissa 


limenite 9% 2.0 million tonnes 


Garnet 7% 1.6 -do- 


Silliinanite 3.5% 0.8 -do- 
Rutile 4% 0.9 -do- 
Monazite 0.25% 0.5 -do- 
Zircon 0.30% 0.7 -do- 
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People of Orissa 


Trilochan Misra 


Orissa occupies a unique position in the 
ethnological map of India. History tells us that 
the Aryans entered Orissa from the north-east 
side, subjugated the primitive people living 
there and imposed on them their language and 
culture. The story could not be as simple as 
that; for, the people then living in Orissa were 
perhaps not all of the primitive type, nor were 
they subjugated culturally. What might have 
happened in reality was a racial and cultural 
synthesis in keeping with the assimilating 
character of the land. 


Anthropological View 


Anthropologists speak of various ethnic or 
racial elements traceable among the popula- 
tion of Orissa, e.g. Proto-Australoid, Dravidian, 
Western Brachycephals, Mediterranean, 
Mongoloid, etc. By consensus of opinion, the 
earliest and most numerous racial group that 
inhabited this part consisted of the Australoids, 
now mostly represented by the scheduled tribes. 
The Austric origin of their language, the rituals 
and folk customs of some of these tribes point 
to a linguistic and cultural conneclion with 
South East Asia. In {act Orissa has a concen- 
tration of India's earliest racial group with its 
culture retained in a secluded form among 
some of its hill tribes. But as regards the other 
ethnic elements tike the Mongoloids, Mediter- 
raneans, etc. there is little unanimity of opinion 


among the anthropologists. t{owever, it is a 
fact that the people of Orissa have racial affini- 
ties with the people from different parts of the 
country. Geographically Orissa stands as an 
extreme corridor between the northern and 
southern India cut off by the intractable Vindhyas 
1o the west. It is no wonder therefore that an 
assimilation of the races and cultures of the 
Aryans and the Dravidians must have taken 
place here. At the same time successive racial 
and cultural tides might have surged up from 
the different sides, rolled in and broken over 
this ground culminaling in a racio-cultural syn- 
thesis. 


Demographic Features 


Among the states of India Orissais tenth in 
area; and eleventh in population with the figure 
standing at 31,512,073 according to the 1991 
census. While covering 4.74 per cent of the 
country's total area, it accounts for 3.73 per 
cent ofthe total population. The present decen- 
nial population growth is .67 per cent less than 
that of the previous decade and .4 per centless 
than the present population growth rate of the 
country. The density of population is 202 as 
against the all-India figure of 267 and the sex 
ratio is 972, the all-India ratio being 929. 


Orissa's percentage of literacy is 48.55, 
the male-female divide being 62.37 : 34.40. 
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Although the progress during the last decade 
seems to be consistent, we are not yet able to 
catch up with the all-India level of literacy, 
which is 52.11 per cent. What is more striking 
is our male-female differential, the correspond- 
ing all-India differential being 63.86 : 39.42. 


86.57 per cent of Orissa's population live in 
villages. The districts of Phulbani, Mayurbhanj 
and Kalahandi are mostly rural having a rural 
population of about 94 per cent in average. 
Only 13.43 per cent of the people live in towns 
and cities. The 1991 census enlists 124 urban 
units including 102 statutory census towns, i.e. 
they have either a municipality or an NAC each. 
Of these there are only 8 cities with a popula- 
tion of one lakh and above. Two ofthese cities, 
Bhubaneswar and Rourkela, are ofthe modern 
type, the rest have the traditional urban struc- 
ture of agglomeration of houses in rows along 
roads or lanes. The low figure of urban popula- 
tion (13.43%) compares unfavourably with the 
all-India percentage of 25.72. However, there 
is a consolation that the initial gap belween the 
two figures is gradually getting reduced. 


The work force of the State consists of 
37.53 per cent of the population, out of which 
32.70 per cent are the main workers and 4.83 
marginal. As usual the rural people constitute a 
greater percentage of the work force i.e. 38.74 
per cent; and while male workers in the realm 
of main work are greater in number, female 
workers outnumber the males in marginal work. 
Orissa's economy being primarily agricultural, 
majority of the work force is composed of 
cuttivators and agricultural labourers, their per- 


centage being 44.21 and 28.85 respectively. 
The rest, are engaged in household industries 
and other occupations. 


The Weaker Sections 


An important feature of the population of 
Orissa is its component of the weaker sections 
comprising the scheduledtribes and thre sched- 
uled castes. The former conslsting of 62 tribes 
account for 22.13 per cent and the latter com- 
prising 93 castes make up 16.12 per cent ofthe 
total population. The scheduled tribes are 
concentrated in order of density in the districts 
of Mayurbhanj, Koraput, Sundargarh, Keonjhar 
and Phulbani. The scheduled casles are widely 
distributed in all the districts of the State, but 
are found in greater number in Phulbani district 
followed by the districts of Balasore and Cut- 
tack. Among the states of India, Orissa has the 
largest percentage of scheduted tribes ‘next 
only to four others, namely Nagaland, Megh- 
lay, Manipur and Tripura. The incidence of the 
scheduled tribe and scheduled caste popula- 
tion in Orissa constituting 38.25 per cent of the 
State population is much higher than the coun- 
try's average of 23.5 per cent. 


Language 


Oriya, one of the oldest languages in the 
country having Sanskrilic origin, is the pre- 
dominant language spoken in the State and its 
outlying tracts. itis spoken by about 84 per cent 
of the population of Orissa. Hindi, Urdu, Ben- 
gali and Telugu are widely understood and 
sometimes spoken. English is spoken by the 
educated few. Oriya is the official language of 
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the State. According to the 1681 census the 
Oriya-speaking people constituted 3.62 per 
cent of India's population and are nearest in 
strength to the speakers of three other major 
languages, namely Malayalam (4.00 per cent), 
Kannada (3.96 per cent) and Punjabi (3.00 per 
cent). 


Though Orissa possesses fewer cities than 
most other states of the country, almost all the 
languages recognised by the Constitution in- 
cluding the recently included Nepalese have 
their speakers among the people. Apart from 
the speakers of Hindi and Urdu, thore are the 
Speakers of ather languages like Punjabi (.08%), 
Gujarat (.06%), Malayalam (.05%), Tami! (.04%) 
and so on according to the 1981 census. In 
Orissa all the languages are listened to atten- 
tively and understood and interpreted by the 
knowledgeable persons who may be near about, 
there being hardly ary instance of linguistic 
intolerance. Some of the pilgrim centres like 
Puri, Bhubaneswar, Jajpur, etc. are polyglot in 
character. 


The 62 scheduled tribes of Orissa have 32 
tribal languages among them. Only four of 
these have evolved their own scripts e.g. the 
OL Chiki script of Santali, Saora Sompen of 
Saora, Ho Chiki of Ho and Kui Bhasa L.ipiof Kui. 
The other tribal languages are written in Oriya 
Script. There ae a number of tribes that do not 
possess any language of their own, e.g. Bathudi, 
Bhottada, Bhuia, Bhurmia, Binjhal, Dal, Dharua, 
Jatapu, Omanatya, Paraja, Saunti, Lodha, etc. 
They speak Oriya as used in their localities. 


Religion and Caste 


Among the states of India, Orissa has 
perhaps the highest concentration of the Hin- 
dus, although all other religions have their 
followers in it. In 1971, the Hindus formed 92.8 
per cent of the total population; the Muslims, 
Christians and Buddhists forming 1.49, 1.73 
and .04 per cent respectively. The balance is 
accounted for by the other religions including 
the tribal religior of 'Sarna' followed mostly by 
the Santals. Orissa is a land of religious toler- 
ance and the people belonging to different 
religions and faiths live harmoniously, often 
within the same village. The spurt ofcommunal! 
disturbance, if any of late, is however a recent 
phenomenon spurred by po:itical or business 
rivalry. 


The people of Orissa are reputed through 
the ages to be highly religious. In the past no 
Hindu home was considered proper without a 
tamily deity, no village without some gods or 
goddesses installed in shrines or even in the 
open, no region without a presiding deity of its 
own and the State as a whole not without the 
State cult. In a broad sense the concept holds 
good still. The cult of Jagannath, which synthe- 
sizes Jainism, Buddhism, Brahminism, Saiv- 
ism, Saktism and Vaishnavism and simultane- 
ously envisages the essential principles of all 
other religions too, is commonly accepted by 
the Hindus all over the State. The basic tenets 
ofthis cult are 'maitree' or amity and universal 
brotherhood. Spiritual faith, belief inthe equal- 
ity of all men, nay ofall living things and unity of 
all religions - these seem to constitute the 
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religious principles commonly accepted by the 
people of Orissa. The followers of different 
religions have their own faith and forms of 
worship and there is no religious intolerance 
among them. The scheduled tribes as distinct 
ethnic groups practise their own religion, rituals 
and cults in their uni-ethnic villages. However, 


in heterogenous villages where people of dif- 


ferent faiths live together, in addition to their 
own religious festivals, they also share in the 
common festivals celebrated by the village. 


Usually there reside a large number ot 
castes in a Hindu village from among the 
Brahmins, Karans, Khadayats or Kshatriyas 
and the functional castes like cultivators, car- 
penters, weavers, blacksmiths, braziers (kan- 
sari), goldsmiths, confectioners (gudia), milk- 
men, oilmen, potters, barbers, washermen, 
etc. Quite often, if the village happens to be a 
big one, the different castes have their homes 
in different parts of the village, each part being 
called a sahi or khandi. The scheduled castes 
too have their own sahis within the village, but 
usually away from its central part. The entire 
village constitutes the village community, with 
all the villagers sitting together in the village 
meetings, listening to the recitals of the scrip- 
ture or hymns and prayers (bhajan and kirtan) 
in the evening in some common place like the 
'Bhagabat Tungi', and even eating together, 
usually in separate lines, in the community 
feasts. In fact caste system is mostly functional 
and not rigid in Orissa as in the Sorth. By and 
large untouchability has been wiped outin the 
post-Independence period. 


Social Life 


People in Orissa, whether rural or urban, 
live in families. Those who have to stay away 
from family at their places of work in towns or 
industrial areas usually come to spend their 
holidays in their village homes. The joint family 
System is largely in vogue in the villages, but is 
breaking up gradually. People living in their 
places of work often live with nuclear families, 
but do not like to break their ties with the joint 
family if they happen to be members of the 
same. 


Marriage is usually monogamous among 
all the sects. Even among the Muslims and the 
tribals where polygamy is not forbidden, in- 
stances of polygamous marriage are less than 
25%. When a young man or woman is mar- 
riageable, itis usually the duty of the parents to 
arrange for the marriage although love mar- 
riages are not rarc. Arranged marriages take 
place within the same caste, barring the sagotras. 
(the same ancestralline), after negotiations be- 
tween the two sides as to the date, modalities, 
and pre-marriage conditions, if any, along with 
a ritual like engagement or commitment (nir- 
bandha). The Hindu marriage is performed as 
a sacramental gift of the bride by her father or 
his deputy to the groom, which is solemnized 
by the priest with chanting of Vedic hymns 
(mantras) in the presence of sacred fire. Among 
the scheduled tribes there are different forms of 
marriage, namely marriage wilh the consent of! 
thebride's father on payment otbride-money or 
on rendering unpaid for service, marriage on 
capturing the bride often with the consent ofthe 
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girl and marriage by elopement. The Muslims 
and the Christians follow their own traditional! 
customs. Except among the tribals the dowry 
system is prevalent in all communities; it is On 
the increase in spite of legislation. Inter-caste 
marriages are taking place in recenttimes, but 
are limited in number. 


All the people of Orissa are traditionally 
patrilineal, the male descendants inheriting their 
parents' property. Although legally the daugh- 
ters have a Share to it, in usual circumstances 
the claims are not enforced by them in view of 
the common cordial! relationship continuing be- 
tween the brothers and sisters. The Hindus 
originally belonging to Orissa are governed by 
the Mitakshara school of law, the Bengali Hin- 
dus by the Dayabhaga school and the Muslims 
by the Hanifi school of Mahomedan law. 


Certain moral codes are commonly ac- 
cepted in the Orissan society in respect of 
social conduct. Drinking is considered a vice 
and as such shametul in the households or 
vitlages. For the tribal people, however, it is not 
a vice. They brew varieties of starchy beer out 
of rice or millet, which they drink often and 
especially during the festivals. Smuking before 
one's superiors is considered bad manners. 
Sexual immorality is hated all over the State. 
Those moral aberrations, which do not come 
under law, are subject to contempt. Beef is a 
tabootothe Hindus as porkto the Muslims. The 
Hindus consider the cow as a sacred anima! 
and if a cow dies at the hand of a person or in 
his house in the fettered condilion, it is ad- 
judged as a sin on his part and he alones for it. 


The typical Oriya house in a village has 
mud walls and a gabled roof on a wood or 
bamboo frame thatched with straw. The rooms 
are contiguous with a verandah in the front 
opening out to an oblong or square courtyard 
known as Janda and a backyard known as badi 
to serve as the kitchen garden. A compara- 
tively prosperous house, of a midde class 
family, comprises alignment of rooms on the 
four sides (khanja) arranged round an inner 
courtyard known as agana with a separate 
cattle shed outside. The better constructed 
houses are furnished with mud ceilings built on 
bamboo or wooden frames to be used for 
storage as woltasthe cooling effectin summer. 
Village life has an impressive charm aboutit. A 
spectacle in rural Orissa with the farmer driving 
his pair of bullocks along the palm fringed roads 
or through the fields in the lovely setting of the 
countryside leaves an indelible impression on 
the mind. 


Dress and Food 


The village folk wear the traditional dress of 
dhoti and kurta and the women folk saris. The 
working people put on shoulder a small piece of 
cloth called gamchha, which is used for wiping 
one's body or tying it around the head as turban 
when necessary. The gamchha also serves as 
an upper garment (anga bastra) for a working 
man, who may not wear a shirt especially in 
summer. Lungi is becoming popular with the 
younger people, butis used only as an informal 
dress. Boys wear shorts and shirts and girls, 
vests and frocke. The youth and the urban 
elites have mostly taken to the European sar- 
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torial fashion. Simplicity is the criterion of dress 
and ornaments today. The old fashioned orna- 
ments, which had their classic forms, have 
been discarded throughout by the women folk 
at the various levels of society. Sleek orna- 
ments are very much in fashion now-a-days. 


Cooked rice with dal and curry as side 
dishes is the common meal for all people. Even 
the tribal folk in the hilly regions who take millet 
and ragi as their staple food prefer a rice meal. 
From the forties onward especially in the ur- 
banised areas some people have switched 
over to wheat in place of rice and take roti or 
chapati for dinner. The people of Orissa use 
both sunned and par-boiled rice, the former 
especially on festive occasions. There is also 
the widely prevalent practice of taking cooked 
rice soaked in water overnight, called pakhal, 
as an alternative to a warm rice meal. Numer- 
ous delicacies are made out of rice or rice 
powder : in the form of payas or khir when 
prepared with milk, or pitha, i.e. cakes and 
pastries either fried in ghee or oil, or steamed 
or baked with or without stuffings. Rice as a 
principal item can be cooked in a number of 
ways for special occasions; the most common 
preparations are kanika, which is cooked with 
ghee and sugar and khechudi, which is cooked 
with pulses. 


Majority of the people in Orissa are non- 
vegetarian. The widows of the upper caste 
Hindus, some Brahmins and devotees by choice 
are vegetarian. Between meat and! fish, the 
latter is the com.noner ingredient of the every- 
day nonvegetarian meal. The Orissan cuisine 


is marked by its original style of preparation. 
Delicious curries are made out of different 
vegetables or fish, meat and eggs by adding 
different masalas and cooking them in different 
styles. The typical items offered in a common 
standard meal constitute, in addition to the 
principal course of rice and dal, the following : 
bhaji or fry, ghanta or mixed vegetable curry, 
besara/mahura or spiced curry, jhola or curry 
with gravy (either vegetarian or nonvegetar- 
ian), ambila/chutney (sour or sour-and-sweet 
preparation) and ofcourse dessertin case ofall 
good meals. Though dining tables are in use in 
the eating houses and the modern homes, it is 
quite customary to take one's meal seated on 
a mat or asana spread on the floor. The main 
course of rice or chapati is served on a plate, 
commonly made of brass, and the other items 
of dal and curries are placed round it in bowls 
and dishes. 


Tea is the most common beverage. Chewing 
panor betel with or without tobacco is a socially 
accepted custom. Poorer people smoke bidi in 
lieu of cigarettes. 


Other Activities 


While town life provides larger scope for 
varied activities, villages offer greater opportu- 
nities for community life. There are occasions 
when the entire village may rise to a man for 
instance when there is a crisis or calamity like 
a cyclone or flood. During festivals and cere- 
monies, the villages feel like single communi- 
ties. In Orissa festivals come periodically round 


the year : Raja, Dasahara, Nuakhai or Na- 
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vanna, Karma, Kumar Purnima, Diwali, Rasa 
Purnima, Makar, Holi, Chait Parab and so on. 
During the festivals, both in the villages and 
towns, the larger society operates as a cohe- 
sive unit, but more so in the former. 


There may be reading rooms, cultural or 
sports clubs in advanced villages as in towns; 
but even where they do not exist, recreational! 
activities are none the less carried on round the 
year. The young people play a number of out- 
door games like football, volleyball and of course 
kabadi or ha-do-do. The tribal boys play dang- 
guli, kabadi and other rural sports. Of late 
cricket has caught the juvenile imagination and 
is becoming popular in villages too. Majority of 
the village girls play, in addition to modern 
sports where facilities are available, games like 
bahuchori or hide-and-seek, jumping games 
like bichha or hopping one-legged through 
squares and movement exercises like puchi. 
Adults indulge in playing cards, chess and 
other indoor games involving chancn. On fes- 
tivals like Raja, Dasahara, Makar etc. wres- 
tling, stick play and athletics are organised. 
Kite-flying and cock-fight are common pas- 
times on the day of Makar Sankranti. 


The people of Orissa in general are lovers 
and connoisseurs of art. The festivals which 
are celebrated round the year provide them 
occasions for organising the performing arts. 
Musical soirees are arranged in the temple 
premises an the festivals like Jnulan Purnima, 
Rasa Purnima, Shivaratri, etc. when the bud- 
ding artists get their cherished opportunities for 
self-expression and the audience, for enjoy- 


ment. As regards the tribal society, singing is 
an integra! part of tribal life and every song is 
almost always accompanied with a dance. 
There are so many forms of folk dance in 
Orissa that it is difficult to mention them here. 
There are the Chhau dance otf Mayurbhanj 
resembling ballets; Dandanata, an active dance 
form in honour of Lord Shiva; Paika nacha, 
which is a martial dance of foot soldiers; 
Ghodanacha, the dance otf the fishermen, one 
of whom dances with a horse form, and so on. 
Finally, there are the histrionic activities in the 
form ot folk drama called Jatra and Suanga 
performed on the open stage. Allied to these 
dramatic forms are the action plays catled 
leela, e.g. Ramaleela, Krushnaleela etc. and 
musical and interpretative renderings of epi- 
sodes like Pala and Dasakathia. 


The Oriyas are a people with fine aesthetic 
sensibility and the artistic modes of their self- 
expression and entertainment are many. The 
urge for artistic finery is discernible in all spheres 
of activities, especially the handicrafts, i.e., 
textiles, filigree, brasswares, basketry, golden 
grass items, applique, horn work, cane work, 
etc. Special mention may be made of the 
artistic paintings called Jhoti or alpana done by 
young ladies and girls on polished mud floors 
and mud walls on specific days and occasions. 


Orissa has had a glorious past. In ancient 
times the Oriyas were a brave, adventurous 
and sea-faring people carrying on extensive 
overseas trade with South East Asia and some 
island countries in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
From the time of Kharavela in the 1st century 
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B.C. to the period of Kapilendra Deva ending in 
1467 A.D. they were brave fighters who ex- 
tended their kingdom between the Ganga and 
the Godavari. The monumental architecture of 
the middle ages enshrine their artistic excel- 
lence and scientific and technological attain- 
ments. From the 16th century to the early years 
ofthe 20th century, the apathy of foreign rulers, 
coupled with exploitation, dismemberment of 
the Oriya-speaking regions and natural calami- 
ties had an adverse effect on the innate genius 
of the people. After the disastrous famine in 
1866 when they began to shake from centuries 
of stupor, they found themselves falling behind 
in the race that had already begun in the 
country. True, they have joined the race in right 
earnest but they have to buck up for greater 
effort. The disabilities inhered during the centu- 
ries of foreign rule such as narrowness of 
vision, loss of the sense of identity as Oriya, 


dissipation of the spirit of adventure and ero- 
sion ofthe public will, etc. have to be overcome. 
The people of Orissa are admired for their 
social virtues : they are gentle, peaceable, 
warm-hearted and sincere. They have strong 
individual virtues; sincere, honest, capable and 
resolute. They have great intellectual virtues 
too such as high thinking and inventiveness in 
science and technology. With all this they cannot 
make their mark at the national level unless 
they lift up their public image. The stigma of 
poverty and backwardness has to beremoved; 
excellence in all fields to be attained and effeC- 
tive leadership at the national levelto be taken. 
Then only can we say : 


‘and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, 
we are." 
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The Tribals of Orissa 
and 
Their Life-style 


Prof. Khageswar Mohapatra 


Demography: 


Orissa is one otf the fascinating ethno- 
graphic states in the country. There are 62 
different tribal groups numbering about 6 mil- 
lion persons within a population around 26 
million of the State. These tribal communities 
differ from the others in many respects. Some 
of their distinctive features are land manage- 
ment system, clan organisation and territorial 
exogamy, classless social organization, youth 
dormitory, cotourful rituals and folk art, wood 
carving and wall paintings, hand-v..,ven tex- 
tiles and handmade objects and music and 
dance. These groups show variation among 
themselves and a tribal society differs from 
another in many cultural aspects. Starting from 
small groups of semi-nomadic hunting bands 
and artisans to sizeable groups of shifting 
cultivators and large groups of settled farmers 
and industrial workers, they show a great vari- 
ety in their dress and adornment, in language 
and culture, in economic life and socia! organi- 
zation and in their beliefs and practices. 


Tribal communities with 5,9 157 popula- 
tion constitute * 22.43 per cent of : : State's 
nop ation of 25,070,271 as per 1981 Census. 
“vis Miadhya Pradesh the State claims the 
iergi sti cal population in the county. Barring 


the tribal states of north-eastern hill areas it 
ranks first in terms of percentage of tribal 
population among the other bigger states ofthe 
country. 


The State has a quota of some of the most 
poputous tribes of the country. These are the 
Gond, the Santa!, the Oraon and the Khond. 
On the other hand there are several tribal! 
communities which are typicatlto Orissa. These 
are the Juang, the Bhuiya, the Saora, the 
Bonda, the Bathudi and the Sounti. 


Language and Literature : 


The tribes of Orissa fall mainly into three 
language groups, (1) Dravidian (2) Austric/ 
Munda and (3) Indo-Aryan. The tribal lan- 
guages and dialects are as follows : 


(i) Munda: 

Bhumij, Birhor, Bonda, Didayi, Gadaba, 
Ho, Juang, Kharia, Korku, Koda, Mundari, 
Parenga. 

(ii) Dravidian : 

Gondi, Konda, Kui, Kuvi-Kondh, Kisan, 
Koya, Kolami, Naiki, Oraon, Ollar (Gadaba), 
Parji, Pengo. 

{ii) Indo-Aryan : 

Bathudi, Bhatri, Bhumia, Bhuiyan, Desia, 

Halbi, Jharia, Kurmali, Sadri, Sounti. 
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Among all these languages, wriling sys- 
tems or scripts have been invented in recent 
past for four languages only, namely, Santali, 
Saora, Ho and Kui. 


The tribal languages have a rich oral liter- 
ary tradition comprising folk literature in the 
forms of myths, tales, songs, proverbs, riddles, 
invocations, etc. . However, some written lit- 
eratures have been created and published in 
OL Chiki script of Santali and Soran Sompen 
script of Saora as there are printing presses, 
and some literatures in a few languages have 
been written in Oriya and Roman script. Schol- 
ars like Dr. Sitakanta Mahapatra have trans- 
lated some tribal foik poetry into English and 


Oriya and so also writers like Shri Gopinath - 


Mohanty have collected and compiled some 
folk tales and songs. But the bulk of folk litera- 
ture in the tribal languages exists in orat tradi- 
tioninthe form of stories and songs in which are 
enshrined the philosophy of the tribal folks and 
the ethos ot the tribal personality. 


The tribals are great lovers of music. They 
live to sing and sing to live. They have songs for 
every occasion and music for all the senti- 
ments. Almost allthe tribal men and women are 
born composers. They do not care much forthe 
art of style or diction. They simply render their 
feelings and emotions into age-old musical 
tunes of nursery songs, marriage songs, ritual 
and seasonal festival songs, funeral chants 
and songs for hunting expeditions. Their sto- 
ries are equally fascinating for their wit, hu- 
mour, satire and pathos. The tribal folk litera- 
ture is a dependable source of information for 
reconstructing tribal cultural history as well as 


for providing the ethnographic picture of atribe. 
Economy : 


The tribal communities of Orissa are new 
at different tevels of development. At one end 
there are food gatherers and hunters and at the 
other end there are acculturated and advanced 
communities. According to the 1981 census, 
abgut 90 per cent of the tribal population are 
dependent on agriculture, while the remaining 
10 per cent are engaged in occupations such 
as hunting, food-gathering, pastoral life, trade 
and business, ‘service and industrial Work. 
Economically the tribes of Orissa can be clas- 
sified into five categories; viz. (1) Hunter-gath- 
erers, (2) Pastoral-folk, (3) Shifting cultivators, 
(4) Plain cultivators and (5) Industrial and mining 
workers. 


A large number of tribes who dwell in the 
hills and forests are dependent on shifting 
cultivation coupled with food-gathering and 
hunting. 


The method of shifting cultivation among 
the tribes in different regions has some vari- 
ation. In general, however,it follows a cycle of 
operations marked by the following stages: (a) 
selecting the forest patch, (2) worshipping the 
land and sacrifices, (c) cutting of the forest 
patch, (d) collection of logs and fuel wood, (e) 
clearing and spreading of ashes, (f) heaping of | 
shrubs, etc. and burning them to ashes and 
preparing the land for sowing, (g) sowing of 
seeds, (h) weeding, (i) watching and protecting 
the plants and crops from the wild animals (j) 
harvesting and (k) storing. In these operations 
all the members of the family are involved in 
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some way or other. After completion of two to 
three cycles on a patch of forest it is left fallow 
for five to ten years. 


Hill slopes and hill tops which are generally 
used for shifting cultivation are communally 
owned. individual! ownership of such land is 
recognised.as long as this is used for growing 
crops by a particular family. Among some 
tribes like the Lanjia Saora individual owner- 
ship lis recognized on a hereditary basis. Mixed 
crops of hill paddy, minor millets and pulses are 
grown in shifting cultivation and these are har- 
vested in succession. 


Arts and Crafts : 


Tribal crafts and arts need special men- 
tion. It is through these aspects oftriba! culture 
that continuity between the past and the future 
is kept up and social solidarity fostered. Unlike 
the classical! art which is usually the monopoly 
of specialists, folk art is the concern of every 
Person; every common man and woman con- 
tributes to the tribal art in a free way. 


Tribal art enters into many different as- 
pects of life. The Kondhs show a great skill in 
carving doors with traditional figurines and 
tobacco pipes with many geometric designs. 
The Juang are famous {or their combs which 
are done into many lovely shapes with en- 
graved designs. The Saora ikons drawn on 
walls have received international approbation. 
The tribal houses particularly those of the Santal 
and the Ho with walls decorated in pretty colours 
and painted with figures of animats, birds and 
flowers possess a beauty befitting the land- 
Scape in northern Orissa. Similarly the dome- 


shaped traditional architecture of the Gadaba 
houses has a great appeal to the eyes of the 
visitors in southern Orissa. 


Basketry, textiles, head dress and per- 
sonal attire offer opportunities of artistic crea- 
tion. In this respect the Koya head dress, the 
Gadaba ear-rings, and the Bonda necklaces of 
coloured beads and metallic rings form artistic 
specialities of tribal society. The way a woman 
wears: hand-woven and multi-coloured bark 
aprons as in the case of the Gadaba, or a tuft 
otf flowers in her bun, is in itself an expression 
ofart. Thelife of the tribal communities, though 
full of stark poverty, is copiously enriched inthis 
way. 


Society : 


The social organization knits various insti- 
tutions together into a cohesive unit and fosters 
harmonious relationship with each other. The 
tribal groups are different from one another 
because there are distinctive characteristics in 
their social organizations and the manner in 
which the social elements are bound with one 
another. 


Most ofthe tribes are divided into anumber 
of sub-tribes which are further divided into 
clans. The large tribal! groups such as the 
Kondh, the Saora, the Gond and the Santal, 
have not only spread over wide areas but also 
among them the sub-divisions are many. These 
sub-tribes with a sizeable population function 
as independent tribes. For example, among 
the Kondhs, there are three sections namely 
the Kutia Kondh, the Desia Kondh and the 
Dongria Kondh who not only function as sepa- 
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rate entities but also are quite distinct culturally. 
Similar is the case among the Lanjia Saoras of 
Puttasing and the Sudha Saoras of coastal 
districts. Among these sections cultural differ- 
ences are very much pronounced. Among the 
small tribal communities like the Bondas and 
the Birhors the divisions are a few in number. 
The Bondos are divided into two groups namely 
the plain Bonda and the Hill Bonda. Both of 
them are not only distinctive sections but also 
.are contlicting groups. Similarly the Birhors are 
divided into two groups namely, the Thani, the 
settled group and the nomadic group. Both 
these groups have distinctive economic life, 
social organisation and ritual cycle. 


The next bigger unit in the social system is 
the sib or clan which is the pivot of all Socio- 
economic activities. The number of clans a 
tribe may have varies from tribe to tribe. The 
clan organization is very prominent among the 
Kondh, the Gadaba, the Paroja, the Juang and 
the Santal. Among the Juang as many as 24 
clans have been recorded. Among the Kondh, 
different sections have different clan names. In 
most of the tribal communities the clans seem 
to have totemic origin named after grains, 
objects, trees and animals. The members of a 
clan believe to have descended from a com- 
mon ancestor, obseive certain totemic taboos 
and show a high degree of reverence towards 
the totem. The clan organization which is unique 
to all the tribal communities is conspicuous by 
its absence among the Saoras. In their cases 
the main exogamous unit is the extended family 
called birinda descended fromm a common 
ancestor. A remarkable feature among the 


Saoras is that a woman belongs to her father's 
birinda even after her marriage. But among the 
other tribal groups, the woman after marriage 
belongs to the clan of her'husband. 


Kinship is treated as the basic organizing 
principle among the tribes of Orissa. Among 
them there are both consanguineal and affinal 
kin groups. They use both classificatory and 
descriptive terms in their terms of address. The 
descriptive terminology refers to the applica- 
tion of a particular term of address for each 
relationship whereas under the classificatory 
terminology a single term of address is used for 
a number of relations. Another distinguishing 
feature of the kinship syslem is the presence of 
joking and avoidance relationship. 


All the tribal communities in the State are 
patrilineal. Marriage is an important institution 
in the social organization. It has an important 
bearing on the sociallife through which alliance 
between two clans is established. Among the 
tribes of Orissa mostly adult marriage is in 
vogue. Among all the tribes with the exception 
of the Bondo and the Saora the boy is always 
older than his marrying partner. But among the 
Saora and the Bondos it is just the opposite. 
Although monogamous marriages are held ideal 
in their society, yet polygamous marriages in 
the form of polygyny are found among certain 
tribal groups. For example, among the Saora 
many welt-to-do persons have got more than 
one wife. It is a sign of prestige and prosperity 
on the part of a Saora to have more than one 
wife. It also implies expansion of hill cultivation 
and greater accumulation of food grains. The 
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practice of polygyny is also prevalent among 
other tribal groups. There are certain rules and 
regulations which govern the marriage in tribal 
society. Most of the tribal groups observe clan 
exogamy while some in addition to this also 
observe village exogamy. Besides, the status 
of both the parties is given due consideration 
before finalizing the marriage proposal. Pay- 
ment of bride-price forms an integral part in the 
tribal marriage. Although this custom is present 
among almost all the tribal groups, yet the 
amount otf bride-price prescribed differs from 
tribe to tribe. Bride-price in the form of either 
cash or kind or both is paid to the bride's family 
by the bride groom's parents atthe time of mar- 
riage. 


Tribal communities have still retained their 
own way of managing their internal affairs. 
Most of them have an extremely democratic 
set-up of organization in their society. At the 
village level, the secular headman is known as 
the Naik among the Juang, Pradhan amongthe 
Bhuyan and the Oraon, Gamango among the 
Saora, Majhi among the Santal, Munda among 
the Ho, Badaik among the Gadaba and so on. 
The village priest otherwise described as the 
sacerdotal headman is known as Dehury among 
the Bhuiyan, Boita among the Juang, Buya 
among the Saora, Kartha among the Oraon, 
Beju among the Khond, Jani among the Gad- 
aba and so on. They generally officiate in the 
tribal worships, Both the secular and sacerdo- 
tal headmen along with the messengers and 
some assistants constitute the village level 
functionaries and act along with the vitlage 
elders at the village Panchayat to look after the 


village affairs relating to their tribal customary 
laws. Among some tribes like the Juang, the 
Bhuyan, the Gond, the Oraon and the Kondh 
there are inter-village organizations for a group 
of neighbouring villages of ten to twelve. The 
headman of the most important village pre- 
sides over the meeting of this inter-village 
organization. Matters relating to inter-village 
disputes and other matters affecting the tribe 
as a whole are discussed in periodic meetings 
or whenever occasions arise. The posts ot 
these functionaries are mostly hereditary. 


The youth dormitory which is found in 
several tribal societies is the core of tribal 
culture and it reinforces the age-old traditions. 
In Orissa this institution occurs among many 
tribal communities in some form or other. It is 
variously called by different tribal groups. The 
Juangs call it Majeng and Darbar, the Kondhs 
call it Dindaghar, the Bhuiyans call it Dhanga- 
rabasa and among the Bondos it goes by the 
name Ingersin. Of all the tribes the dormitory 
system is well organized among the Juang. 
Conspicious in the village, the Mandaghar is 
the largest hut. It has walls on three sides and 
js open in the front. The wooden parts and side 
walls are carved with decoration symbols de- 
picting animals. The boys hang their Changu, a 
flat tambourine like drum which is used at the 
time of dancing on the wall. In front of the 
Mandaghar is the small open space where 
dances take place almost every night after the 
day's work is over. The dormitory is so to say a 
school of dancing and expression of the com- 
munal art of the people. The elders of the 
village assemble at the dormitory house every- 
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‘day for every important event in their corporate 
life. Here they discuss matters concerning the 
welfare of the village, settle the distribution of 
widden and fix date and time for celebration 
of the village festivals, etc. . In these respects 
the dormitory may be considered as the centre 
of social, economic and religious life of the 
village. 


Religion : 


The amazing conglomeration oftraditions, 
beliefs and philosophies that together consti- 
tute and vitalise the religion of the tribes has 
descended from antiquity and has been pre- 
served unimpaired to the, present day. Every 
facet of their life covering the activities round 
the year is intimately connected with religion. It 
is this aspect oftheir culture that gives meaning 
and depth to their lives and solidarity to their 
social structure. 


Among'the tribes there are religious func- 
tionaries who cater to their spiritual needs. For 
example, the hierarchy of priests among the 
Saoras may be divided into two categories. 
The Buyya is a priest who presides at agricul- 
tural festivals and offers sacrifices that espe- 
cially characterise these occasions. The Kudan 
is a shaman who combines tha functions of 
priest, prophet and medicine-man. The sacer- 
dota! head is called Nagam or Buita among the 
Juang, Pujari or Sisa among the Bonda and 
Jani among ‘the Kondh. The posts of these 
officials are mostly ascribed but not achieved. 


Dance and Music : 


Most of the tribal‘ communities have re- 


tained the rich and varied! heritage of colourful 
dance and music developed and maintained by 
them in a tradition without the aid ofthe profes- 
sional dancer or teacher. To them dances and. 
songs are part of their life and sources of 
enjoyment and relaxation. 


Although every tribe has its unique pattern 
of dance and song, there are several charac- 
teristic features which are commonto all. Tribal 
dances are usually accompanied by songs and 
orchestra. Both men and women, young and 
old dance, but the accompanying orchestra is 
usually provided by the male members. Invari- 
ably the dancers sing to the accompaniment of 
music. To them dance and song are group 
activities forming integral parts of the celebra- 
tion of religious festivals, wedding and funeral 
and occasionally for enjoyment and relaxation. 
Dance and song are named after the specific 
ceremony with which these are associated. 


Tribal dance is characterised not only by its 
originality and spontaneity but also for its rhyth- 
mic movement of limbs, free expression of 
emotion and colourful dancing costumes and 
attire. The theme of the song is considerably 
influenced by the natural phenomena ofthe en- 
vironment and the subject matter of folklore 
and legends relating to the supernatural forces 
current among them. 


The orchestra includes different types of 
musical instruments varying from one group of 
tribal to another. Drums of diverse shapes and 
sizes, ditferent types of string instruments, 
flute and different varieties of gong and clapper 
are played on. 
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HISTORY 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The background history of 
maritime activities of 
Ancient Orissa 


Dr. Kartikeswar Patra 


Three-fourths of the border regions of 
India are exposedto the sea. That is why since 
ancient times, its coast line has had a number 
of outlets for expansion of maritime activities 
with several countries of the world. For its 
great contribution to the expansion of over- 
seas trade, Orissa has been regarded as the 
Indian Gateway. Numerous accounts, records 
and evidences are there to prove that the 
people of Kalinga ( ancient Orissa ) were the 
pioneers of Indian colonisation in farther India 
and the indian archipelago. On the countries 
of the South and South East Asia, the impact 
` and influence of Indian religions, philosophy, 
art and architecture had begun from early 
times and continued till the medieval period. 
These influences in successive waves are 
said to have flown from a number of ports of 
ancient Kalinga, as ascertained from refer- 
ences in ancient Greek, Roman, Arab and 
Chinese sources. The countries of South and 
South East Asia bear the evidences of such 
influences in their traditional places names, 
literature and architecture. I 


The ships of Kalinga ruled the waves 
then and the eastern sea or the modern Bay of 
Bengal was known in the past, as the Kalinga 
Sagara (sea). The islands in the Kalinga sea 
were named as ‘Kalinga - dresu' as mentioned 
in Arya Manjushri Mulakalpa. The name ofthe 
Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea and the Pacific 
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Ocean were Purvambodhi, Paschima 
Payonidhi and Dakshina Jalanidhi respec- 
tively. Purvambodhi was more popularly called 
‘Kalinga Sagara’. 


The inhabitants of Kalinga had a mo- 
nopoly of the overseas trade of Purvambodhi. 
Some of the islands of the sea, which were 
under the rule of Kalinga, were inhabited by 
Mlechhas. In the Seventh Century, B.C., 
Burma was known as Kalinga ratra (Kalinga 
rastra). The inhabitants of Lower Burma were 
known as Talainga, which was synonymous 
to Kalinga. The name of the provinces was 
Snkhetra. The name of Pegu was Usha, Udissa 
(Orissa). References are available that in 544 
B. C. a Hindu prince of Kalinga established a 
Kingdom in Burma. Even, the inhabitants of 
Malaya called themselves Kalingans. 


The Kalingans set up settlements on 
SuvarnaDweepa, Java, Bali Borneo, Sumatra, 
Champa and Siam. In the Second Century 
B.C., there was one Sila Raja in Champa, who 
was a Kalingan by birth. His name was 
Srimara. He was known as a benevolent king. 
Itis mentioned in Brinat Kathamanjari 
that Tamralipti was a very important port town 
being the terminal point of the grand route and 
the sea trading centre, which, like the port of 
Bharu kachha on the western coast of india, 
carried on trade with both Srilanka and 
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Subarnabhumi. Kanchanapura, the capital of 
Kalinga, was a port which had trade relations 
with Snilanka. Kanchanapura has been tenta- 
tively identified with Dantapura, which was 
called Palour by Ptolemy. Ptolemy's geogra- 
phy, in table No. VI, has mentioned centres of 
business. The table indicates, that the east 
coast of india introduced some of the best 
prints of Orissa, which were obtained to deter- 
mine the ownership of the islands in the Bay of 
Bengal, such as, (1) Manda - Manada or 
Mandu at Mahanadi's mouth; (2) Konagar - 
Konark; (3) Katikardama - Kati Kadamankatak 
or Kuttack; (4) Palura-Pakura-Palour-village 
about the mouth of Ganjam; (5) Apheterion- 
Gopalpur; (6) Tamraliptithe Capital of Bhanga 
at the mouth of river Rupanarayan. 


In all probability, these ports dotted the 
Orissa coastline in ancient days. 


CHINA 


Sea routes were generally preferred to 
the central Asian routes, which were unsafe. 
Therefore, relationship of Kalinga with several 
countries like China, Bali, Java, Sumatra, 
Ceylon etc. must have developed in ancient 
days through sea routes of Kalinga and 
China. 


The sea routes to China in ancient 
times were well knownto traveller Fa-hien, the 
great Chinese traveller of 5th Century, A.D., 
who returned from india to China via Ceylon 
and Java. Similarly, Harshvardhan, king of 
Kalinga, told Hiven Tsang, that, if he selected 
the sea routes via Java, he would be provided 
with an official attendant. Hiuen Tsang, how- 
ever, returned by another sea route. The Chi- 
nese pilgrims had arrived at Tamralipti in 673 
A.D. by searoute. It is also learnt from Chinese 
sources, that a celebrated scholar of Kalinga 
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called Suktankar Sinha had visited that coun- 
try and translated “"Mahavairochana Sutra" 
into the Chinese language. He had sailed for 
China from Palour in 715 A.D. Another Bud- 
dhist monk named Prajna under the patron- 
age ofthe king of Vacha (Orissa) wentto China 
in 795 A.D. He carried a Buddhist manuscript 
autographed by the King as a gift for the 
Chinese emperor Te-Tsang. The Chinese 
writer Vant-Ta-Yuen (14th Century A.D.) has 
written, that as living was cheap in Orissa, 
nine out of 10 Chinese going there for trade did 
not want to return to their homeland. Rice was 
sold in Kalinga at the unbelievably low price of 
46 baskets for one cowrie. 


JAVA 


In the beginning of the Christian era, 
the author Periplus of the Erythraean Sea has 
described, how ships from the Indian ports 
regularly sailed to Malayasia and there were 
busy trade routes between the two lands. 
Jayabhaya, one of the most famous kings of 
the 12 th century of Java, believed himself 
to be a distant descendant from among the 
families sent to the islands by some Kalingan 
prince, in remote past. According to Javanese 
legends 20,000 families were sent there by 
the prince of Kalinga. These people prospered 
and multipled. They continued, however, in an 
uncivilised state till the year 289 (of Javanese 
era, i. e. Saka era), when the almighty blessed 
them with a prince named 'Kano'. The Chi- 
nese sources reveal that a new name Holing 
was given to Java. Scholars agree generally 
that Ho-Ling is a Chinese variation of Kalinga, 
it was so called because it was dominated by 
people from Kalinga. 


The Nagari alphabet used in the iti- 
scription of Java is very similar to that of the 
inscription of Orissa. The Buddha images of 
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Borobudur has a strikyng resemblance with 
the Buddha figure of Ratnagiri ({ Cuttack 
district ) of Orissa. The Kala Makara motif 
probably reached Javafrom Orissa. as Makara 
heads ofthe springing ofthe arch and Kirttimukh 
at the crown are fairly common motifs in 
Orissa, an example of this device, being the 
Makara Torana in front of the Mukteswara 
temple of Orissa. 


CEYLON 


Vijay avahu was the son of Singhavahu 
of Kalinga, who claimed to be the first king of 
Ceylone inthe 5th century B. C. He conquered 
the Jaksas (Yakshas), the primitive inhabit- 
ants and married a girl from that dynasty. His 
new home was known as Singhala. Geigar 
surmises that the member of the clan to which 
Vijaya belonged, appears to be Sinhala, the 
lion man. Hence, comes the name of the new 
inhabitants of the island. Nisanka Malla, who 
was the king of Ceylon from 1187 A .D. was 
the son- in -law of Parakrama Vahu-l, the 
greatest king of Ceylon who hailed from 
Kalinga. 


Following Magadha's conquest of Kalinga 
and control on its ports, Emperor Ashoka sent 
his own sister Sanghamitra from Tamralipti to 
Ceylon with a twig of Bodhidruma and the 
tooth relics of the Buddha. Ceylonese chroni- 
clers mention that the most precious emblem 
of the Buddhist world, Tathagata's tooth relic 
was carried away from Kalinga during the 
reign of Meghavahan of Ceylon, who ruled 
from 352 A.D. to 379 A.D. The importance of 
the sacred tooth relic has been emphasised by 
Dr. D. Silva. Ever since, the tooth relic was 
received in Ceylon, it became a national 
treasure and a tangible token of the dedication 
of the Singhalese to the doctrines of the 
blessed Tathagata. History of the tooth relics 


written by king Parakrama Vahu-IV (1303 to 
1333) of Kurunegala gives a detailed account 
of the annual festival celebrated on the occa- 
sion of the public exhibition of the tooth relic. 
The account clearly proves that the car festi- 
val, the procession and the other parapherna- 
lia of the tooth exhibition are exact prototypes 
of the car festival of Lord Jagannath held at 
Puri (Orissa). In the middle of the 10th century 
A. D., the then king of Ceylon Mahendra -t{ V, 
married a prince of the ruling family of Kalinga. 


The Mahavamsa gives a reliable ac- 
count of Ceylon. From it, we gather that a 
prince of Singhabhumi in Kalinga established 
a dynasty on the island in the century preced- 
ing the Christian era. In the inscription of 
Rajendra Chola-l! 1055 A. D. , there is a 
reference to the despatch of an.army to 
Ceylon. There is also ample evidence that the 
ruling dynasties of Ceylon and Kalinga had 
matrimonial relations. One inscription has 
recorded the marriage of Ceylon's Vijayavahu 
-| ( 1054 to 1109) to a Kalinga princess named 
Trilok Sundari, who became his chief queen. 


From the accounts of Sosemeo ( Sixth 
Century A.D. } we learn that the king of 
Ceylon used to purchase elephants from 
Kalinga and the price of an elephant was fixed 
in cubic measurement. In return, Kalinga im- 
ported pearls and silver, etc. China imported 
precious stones, ivory , betelnuts, drugs and 
fine textiles, fabrics from Kalinga. Chinese silk 
(Chinamsuka), which comprised the main ex- 
port from China, was very popular in India. 


Ancient Kalinga's main ports were 
Chilika, Konark, Puri and Tamralipti. These 
ports-were also famous as places of pilgrim- 
age. Puri was famous for Lord Jagannath, 
Konark for the Arka Khestra (Sanctuary for 
Sun God),Dhamara for Viraja, the earliest 
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Sakti Kshetra of Orissa, and Tamralipti for the 
presiding Goddess Vargabhima (a manifesta- 
tion of Kali). Palour and Ganjam at the mouth 

: of the river Rushikulya were famous for trade 
and pilgrimage. 


Chelitalo was another trading centre. In 
the words of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsang, ' it was the thoroughfare and resting 
place ofthe sea-going travellers and strangers 
from distant lands!Cunningham's identifica- 
tion of the port with Puri does not seem improb- 
able. From Jaina works (Uttaradhyana Sutra) 
we know of a port named Pihunda as an 
ancient metropolis of Kalinga. It appears that 
Pihunda of Jaina literature was the same as 
Pithunda, the location of which has been ten- 
tatively assigned near Kalinga Pattanam. In 
the 7th century, Dasakumaracharitam, a San- 
skrit book composed by Dandin, gave a de- 
scription of Tamralipti. The Kathasaritasagar 
suggests that Tamralipti was the main port of 
Chinese trade and commerce at the time. 


Theseliterary sources are corroborated 
by sculptural evidences. A frieze collected 
from the vicinity of the Brahmeswara temple of 
Bhubaneswar and now preserved inthe Orissa 
State Museum depicts a boat carrying an 
elephant. Another also containing an image of 
Mahisasura mardini lying under a banyan tree 
found near the samc temple, has an interest- 
ing representation of a boat under the pedes- 
tal. In the Konark temple, the Martanda 
Bhairavas are shown dancing on boats. . 


Another interesting sculpture saidto 
have been collected from Konark and now 
preserved in the National Museum, Calcutta, 
depicts a boat being rowed by four persons. A 
royal! personage sits inside the boat. There is 
also an elephant inside. On the Bhogamandap 
of the famous Jagannath temple, there is a 
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magnificent represention of a boat in clorite 
stone. The construction of Baitala temple rep- 
resents a boat just being overturned. Even the 
Kalingans, left manifestation of boat in the 
very architectural concept of the temple. 


Articles of Exports and Imports: 


The sailors and merchants who trav- 
elled to the foreign lands were professionally 
important people, but not much is known about 
their lives and the volumes of their trade and 
the commodities involved in such commerce. 


"Whatever evidences are available is 
too inadequate to give a full picture. Appar- 
ently the merchants generally carried com- 
modities which possessed great value in 
smallweight rather than bulky goods. Orissa in 
those days seems to have supplied spices, 
diamond and other precious stones to the 
Roman empire. Fromthe accounts of Cosmas 
{ Sixth Century A. D.) we know that the king of 
Ceylon usedto purchase elephants from India 
and the price of elephants was fixed by cubic 
measurement. Kalinga was famous for good 
breed of elephants. Therefore, it is natural to 
suppose that Ceylon received elephants from 
Kalinga which in retum probably imported 
pearl and silver from the former. China im- 
ported precious stones, ivory, pepper, betel 
nuts, drugs and fine textile fabrics from 
Kalinga.China silk garment (Chinansuka) which 
constituted the chief export of China was very 
popular in India.” 


However , from some literary sources 
like Yukti Kalpataru it can be very well sub- 
stantiated that the Kalingans were competent 
in making ships and boats,. The names, types 
with their length, breadth and height are given 
below. 
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There are two classes of boats. 
(1) Samanya & ( {lI ) Bishesha or Arnavapota. 


The Samanyas are of 10 types and the chart 
enumerated below shows their length, breadth 
and height. 


i. Kshudra 24'inlength, 4' in breadth, 4'In height. 
2. Madhyama ଓ30' . 18 12 
3. Bhima ଠେ ଓ0' 30" nn 
4. Chapala 72 32 32 
5. Patula 96' is 48' ns 48' " 
6. Dirgha 132" ହା 4 54 
7. Bhoja 108' „ 6 6 . 
8. Patrapota 144' 1 72 72 
9. Garvana 168' „ 84 84 
10. Manthara 180' |, ୨୦୮ » Y0' 


The Bisheshas are of two types. These are 
mostly fit for sea voyage. They are known as 
(a) Dirgha & (b ) Unnata. 


(a) Dirgha - 11 types 


1. Dirgha 42' In length 5'/,' breadth 4'/,' height. 
2. Dirghika ଓଃ କଂ 4 5 IP 
3. Taranl 84! 6 5 4 
4. Lola ଠୌ „, 8 „ 6 
5. Chatwara 8୦0' , 10° » 8' " 
6. Gamini ୨6 . 12 LAT 
7. Tar 112" କା ୫ କକ 117. 
8. Tangheéla 128' 1, 16 12% 
9. Palaban! 144 18 14%; „ 
10.Dharani 160' ., 20' 16° i 
11.Begint 7୨6 „. ୫2୫୭ . 1୪. 
(b) Unnata - 5 types 
1. Ursha 32' “ 16' 16' 
2. Anuroza 465 24' 24' 
3. Suvarna 

mukhi 64' 32' 32 
4. Gamini 80' 40' 40' 
5. Man- 

thara 96' " 48 1 48' " 


The float was decorated with four colourful 
metals like gold, silver, copper etc. 


The ships having 4 masts are of white colour. 
The ships having 3 masts are of red colour. 


The ships having 2 masts are of yellow colour. 


The ships having 1 mast are of blue colour. 


On the basis of their mouths and decks the 
ships may be classified as follows. 

1. Singhamukha ( Lion's face ) 
2. Mahisamukha ( Buffalo's face ) 


3. Nagamukha ( Snake's face ) 


4. Hatimukha ( Elephant's face) 
5. Baghamukha (Tiger's face ) 
6. Pakshimukha (Bird's face ) 


7. Bhekamukha ( Frog's face ) 


8. Manusyamukha ( Man's face) 

The ships used by the Sadhavas were 
three storeyed, each storey of which was 
utilized for a special purpose. 


The names of the storeys. 


1. Sarbamandira ( ground storey ) is 
meant for carrying treasury, horses and aristo- 
cratic female travellers. 


2. Madhayamandira ( Middle storey) is 
meant for the princesses and the special 
political guests in the rainy season. 


3. Agramand!ira ( Apex on top storey ) is 
important of all the storeys. It is used for the 
soldiers, war weapons and the kings in sum- 
mer and winter seasons. 


Ancient Kalinga was famous not only in 
India, but also in South East Asia for its mani- 
time activities. Among the mentions of several 
ports, the mention by R. C. Majumdar of 
Suvarnadwipa is much more emphatic on 
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some important ports. From Tamralipti Fahien 
embarked, "In a large merchant vesse! and 
one floating over the sea to the south. After 
sailing days and nights for 14 days, he reached 
Ceylon. Before starting for Ceylon from 
Tamralipti in 399 A. D. Fahien and his com- 
rades stayed at Pataliputra. 


It was found in Ptolemy's days that 
there was no direct voyage from Tamralipti to 
the east; it was made from Palour near 
modern Chikakulam. Gerini states that our 
author mentions Sada as the terminus of the 


sea passage across the Gangetic gulf (Bay of 
Bengal) from Palour, in direct line from 
Westto East and covering a distance of 1300 
slades.” 


However, that ancient Orissa had a 
glorious maritime past is beyond doubt. "The 
spirit of bygone times, however, is still en- 
closed in its symbolic representation of the 
paper boats, floated on the Kartik Purnima 
day, even long after the time is buried in the 
past.” 
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Oversea Colonies of Kalinga 


Smt. Geeta Devi 


Comprising the three principalities 
Odra, Utkal and Kalinga, and stretching from 
the mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of 
the Godavary, the present state of Orissa 
was known in the past as ‘Kalinga ', and 
the vast east coast of the present Bay of 
Bengal was known as the “ Kalinga Sagar 


The Rigvedic Rish/ Dirghatama had 
five sons from Sudeshna, Queen of Bali, 
namely Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Pundra and 
Sumha each of whom had established a 
kingdom after his own name-.* Further in the 
Harivamsa it is indicated that the Aryans set- 
tled at Kalinga penetrating through the Kosala 
countries?. According to the Mahabharata, 
Duryodhana married the princess of Kalinga. 
From all these accounts it appears that the 
Kalingan were of the Aryan blood. 


Also from the Rigveda we get some 
accounts testifying the Aryans as expert 
mariners. The king Tugra had sent his son 
Bhujya to the oversea countries to rescue 
in his own vessel‘ a man who was dying 
at sea parting with his riches. The classics 
likethe Ramayanaandthe Mahabharatamen- 
tion about some products of Burma and the 
Malaya peninsula ®. 


Besides this we find evidences regard- 
ing the oversea adventures of the Indians 


- 


inthe BuddhistlIiteratures like the Jataka stories. 
Two traders of the Ukkala country left Burma, 
disembarked at Adajita (Tamralipta) with their 
merchandise and while on their way to the 
Maddhyadesha met Buddha at Urubilva, of- 
fered him cake and honey and became 
his first disciple®. The Brihat Katha and 
Kautilya's Artha Sastra refer to India's mari- 
time trade. The Agni Purana gives us the 


Jndian names of some islands of South East 


Asia. 


So from all these texts it becomes clear 
that the Indians had close contacts with the 
oversea countries. Not only they had trade 
relations but also they migrated to these far 
off lands and colonised them to introduce 
their own civilisation. These Indian emigrants 
were generally. designated as 'Keling' or ' 
Kling’ among the inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago. It is universally admitted that 
' Keling' or ‘Kling’ as the term applied in the 
Malaya Peninsula and all parts of the Indian 
Archipelago to denote a man from India 
irrespective of the province from which he 
came. It proves directly thatthe earliest Indians 
with whom the Indonesians became familiar 
were the people from Kalinga.’ 


In Sanskrit literature the Kalingites 
were known as a brave people. Situated in 
a commanding geographical position of a vast 
sea coast from the Ganges to the Godavary, 
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the people of Kalinga exploited all opportu- 
nities to colonize the distarit islands through 
her navigable ports like Tampralipti, Chelitato, 
Nanigain, Kannagar, Palura, Ganja, 
Kalinganagar etc. 


Kalinga was such,aflourishing country 
(probably due to its maritime trade) in the 
bygone days that to conquer Kalinga became 
rather fashionable and the title of the Lord 
of Kalinga became. a title of distinction.® 


The time when Magadha was consoli- 
dating herself as a big land power Kalinga 
was trying her best to establish herself as 
an overseas power. The strength of Kalinga 
was a challenge. to the Magadhan empire. 
For oversea trade, Magadha had to depend 
on the mercy of Kalinga as the ports were 
under the Kalingan empire. We find some 
indication of hostility between these two 
countnes in the writings of Lama Taranath 
of Tibet. According to Taranath- The serpents 
of the eastern seas stole away the jewels 
of Ashoka at which the emperor became angry 
and invaded their territory.° Thus the Kalinga 
war of Ashok was not only a political outcome 
but also an economic necesstty. 


Neither in the History of Orissa nor 
in the Ashokan Rock Edicts do we find any 
mention ofthe name ofthe then king of Kalinga. 
Let us listen to an Indonesian legend Long 
ago in the island of Borneo there ruled two 
dynasties 'Samudra’' and 'Martapura’, the king 
Malavarmana was the famous king of the 
Martapura dynasty. The legend says his 
grand father ‘'Kudunga' by name was the king 
of Kalinga. After the Kalingan war the King 
Kudunga being defeated by Ashok, came to 
Malaya and ruled there with his son. Perhaps 
Malavarmana came to Borneo and estab- 
lished his Martapura kingdom there.!° 


Legends are after all legends. Yet 
germs of history are concealed in it. It may 
be conjectured that 'Kudunga' either the so 
called king of Kalinga or an ally of the king 
of Kalinga might have escaped to the Malaya 
peninsula with which the Kalingans were well 
acquainted either through trade or colonial 
activities. From the two possibilities the latter 


‘seems more appropriate to attract the king 


to think of that country as a shelter or to 
accept the kingship there. 


After the Kalingan war Kalinga became 
one of the centres of Buddhism. "The in- 
troduction of Buddhism and the advantage 
of being situated on the seaside brought Kalinga 
into contact with many different countries, 
it had been a great maritime power for a 
long time, new energy and impetus were now 
imparted and commerce and industry began 
to thrive. In the 75 B.C. an expedition from 
Kalinga formed a colony in Java.” 


A tradition now current in Orissa is 
the token inauguration of the flotilla (Boita) 
on the full moon night of Kartika. The Oriyas 
use the bark of the banana tree with a lamp 
as a token boat. The next day is observed 
with great pomp the ceremony of Balijatra 
(journey to the Island Bali). Even now-a-days 
the people of Bali call themselves 'Kling'. Ninety 
percent of the total population -of this island 
are Hindus.!? 


In Thailand (Siam) the same token in- 
augural ceremony oftheflotilla is also observed. 
They use the bark of a banana tree with 
a lamp and use to float it on water with a 
lamp and some coins in the same full moon 
night of the Kartika. The Thais believe that 
the God of water is pleased by this.’ From 
this one can well guess the influence of the 
ancient Oriyas on the Thais. Further the 
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language of the Thais in the past was Pali. 
The historians believe Kalinga as the land of 
origin of the language Pah. 


The Javanese legend which is still cur- 
rent in Java says -"Twenty thousand families 
were sent to Java by the prince of Kling. 
These people prospered and multtiplied".'* 


Similarity is also traced in some col- 
loquial terms used bothinIndonesia and Orissa. 
The Oriya word ‘Pasara' is used to denote 
a market in Java. 'Guda’ (Molasses) is used 
there as ‘Gulla’, ‘Kemanta' (how) as ‘Kemata’, 
‘Ketebele' (When) as ‘Kepana’, ‘Sehipan' (like 
that) as 'Separi', ‘Karana' (cause) as ‘Karena’, 
‘Kanhiki' (why) as ‘Kenapa’etc. Similarly some 
Indonesian words are also used in Orissa 
as place names. The word ‘Pallu'in Indonesia 
denotes an island. So 'Pallur' may be con- 
jectured to be a borrowed word . Tua’ in 
Indonesia means 'old'. The big old island 
situated in the north east of the Chilika is 
also named ‘Tua’. The familiar word of Orissa 
‘To-po-i' is an Indonesian word. Another in- 
teresting thing is that in Orissa, some time 
after the marriage, whenthe bridegroom comes 
to the bride’s house, the ceremony is called 
‘Puani'. But ‘Puani'is a pure Indonesian and 
Malayasian word which means ‘wife’, 


Now let us turn to some historical and 
archaeological evidences which establish re- 
lationship between Orissa (Kalinga) with Ceylon 
(Tamraparni) and with the Malayasian coun- 
tries (Subarnadwipa). 


Ceylon; The Buddhist text ‘Samanta 
Pasadika’ reveals that emperor Ashoka sent 
as the retinue of the sacred Bodhi tree eight 
families of Kalinga to Ceylon. Another text 
the ‘Chulavamsa, relat..c ‘he story that king 
Vijayabahu - | married frilcka Sundar the 
daughter of the king of Kalinga which also 
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finds mention in an inscription of West Bengal 
in which the Kalinga king is named 
Samalavarman.'® 


Again from the same source we get 
information that scions of the royal house 
of Kaling attained in subsequent period the 
sovereignty of Ceylon. Epigraphic evidences 
point out that Nissanka Malla and 
Sahasa ‘Malla, the sons of Goparaja, the 
king of Kaling ascended the throne of Ceylon 
sometime before 1200 A.D.” 


Burma: The Brahmanical elements of 
Burma were imported decidedly from Orissa. 
The people of Kaling (Orissa) entered into 
lower Burma, settled there permanently chang- 
ing even the names of cities and parts of 
Burma.!® The ancient name attributed to old 
place is 'Srikshetra' (Sikset) after the holy 
land of Puri. The old name of Pegu is 'Ussa' 
which is a variant of Orissa. The north western 
part of the country was known as ‘'Uktkal' 
while the lower region where Buddhism 
flourished was known as 'Tailong' which is 
nothing but a variant of 'Trikaling'. Evidently 
the people of ancient Odra, Utkal and Kalinga 
were responsible for the diffusion of 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic culturein Burma.!® 


Further in the building art of Burma 
particularly in the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan, 
Percy Brown marks clear resemblances in 
certain structures to the deuls or towers of 
the Orissa temples. King Kyanzitha whose 
portraitimage ® reveals more of Indian features 
than Burmese is-said to have been inspired 
in his building activities by eight Buddhist 
monks coming from Gandhamardan mountain 
of Orissa. ®! His Ananda temple was designed 
after the Anantagumpha in the Khandagini 
hill in the Puri district of Orissa.® 
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In fact the Burmese word Ananda 
seems to be a variant of the Oriya sword 
‘Ananta'. 


Siam : Dvaravati is a vassal state 
of the Siamese empire. The capital of the 
city was an important centre of trade and 
its market was visited by people both from 
the east and the west. According to the 
description of an Indian named by the Chinese 
as Chew, inthe 5th Century A.D., the population 
of the State consisted of five hundred Hu 
families (sahu ?) a business class from India, 
two hundred .Buddhists and more than a 
thousand Indian Brahmanas settled there 
forever having married local girls. ® The title 
of the king of the state was Kuen-Luen (Kling 
or Kiling ?). The same title is also borne 
by a large number of the Tamils in Dvaravati. 


A detailed treatment of the building art 
of Siam shows an affinity as observed by 
Percy Brown to the Bhubaneswar temples 
of Orissa in Eastern India. Earlier we have 
noted a close resemblance with Orissa in 
the tradition of floating token boats on the 
full moon day of Kartik. All these accounts 
give us a faint indication of a Kalingan Colony 
at Siam. 


In Annam (ancient Champa) also we 
find the Kalingan influence. At Mi-son, the 
temple city of Annam window openings are 
found in the temple structures which have 
got similarity with the same device found in 
the Rajarani temple at Bhubaneswar in 
Orissa.* 


Next comes Cambodia (Kambuja) with 
its magnificent building art. The Cambodians 
derive their name from the Hindu Kambu the 
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mythical founder of their race. From the ruins, 
Percy Brown marks some similarity in the 
monuments of Prah Khan and Banteay Sree 
with some of the temples of Indian particularly 
with that of Bhubaneswar in Orissa about 
the same age. 


Bali: In Bali there is an ‘Elephant Cave" 
in the Tabanan area at Bedhule consisting 
of a rock carved in the semblance of a giant 
elephant's head with an opening under its 
trunk leading to a dark cell similar to the 
‘Tiger Cave' (150 B.C.) at Udaigini in Orissa. 


Java: Dr. Joanna Williams, Professor, 
University of California, found affinity between 
some shrines of Java and those of Orissa. 
According to Dr. Williams iconography of the 
Buddhist shrine of Chandi (Central Java) 
known as Mendut is closely related to the 
Buddhist Vihar at Ratnagiri in Orissa. To him 
Orissa is one of the several regions which 
contributes to the completely Indianizing cul- 
ture of Indonesia.?® 


All these evidences indicate an 
oversea colonisation of the Kalingites in the 
Indian Archipelago. Recent researches even 
proceed one step forward to connectit (Kalitig) 
with far off Mexico (America). The historian 
R.D. Bannerjee, is perhaps justified in his 
assumption which runs like this - "In my opin- 
ion the people of Kalinga who have been 
proved to be the pioneer colonists of India, 
Indonesia and Oceania, are probably the very 
same people whom the modern barbarians 
of the Pacific and the Indian Oceans regard 
with awe and wonder as people from the 
sky who civilised them and taught them the 
rudiments of culture". 
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The River Prachi and Prachi Valley 
Civilisation : 
A study of the Sacred Complexes 


Dr. Prafulla Ku. Mishra. 


The Prehistory or Proto-history of man- 
kind has evidently proved how a river valley 
is the best place to cradle a civilisation. During 
the early times, the river valleys had been 
rightly chosen for availing of its water, one 
of the basic necessities of life, for domestic 
use, irrigation, trade and commerce through 
navigation, etc. The case of Orissa, mainly 
from historical point of view, is no exception. 
Many streams and rivers have beautifully 
carved the land-scape of the State just like 
the arteries and veins of a body system. 
Historically speaking, Orissa in the past has 
most often been geographically identified with 
the rivers as her border lines. At times, the 
extension of the State had spread from the 


Ganga to the Godavari and sometimes from 
the Rusikulyato the Vaitarani. The river Prachi~ 


falls just at the centre of the coastal belt 
of Orissa. The river has rightly divided the 
State into two halves which are distinguishable 
from each other as regards the patterns of 
society and culture. 


What Is Prachi! ? 


The river Prachi (Praci) is considered 
as the most sacred river of the State. 
Etymologically the word "Prachi" means ‘east’. 
Because of the east-ward flow of the river, 
it might have been called so. 
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The river Prachi is said to have started 
fromthe Mahanadi, the longest river in Orissa, 
somewhere between Baranga and Naraja of 
Cuttack district. The river flows eastward and 
meets the Bay of Bengal between Konark 
and Astaranga. Since a major portion of this 
sacred river is dead now, all the information 
gathered and discussed on the matter are 
seemingly hypothetical, which can only be 
tested or proved by the help of the existing 
ruins of the monuments. It is also believed 
that the present Prachi was simply a canal 
dug by the Nanda rulers, which was gradually 
buried by the silt deposit or sand-blow. This 
Nanda canal was reconstructed by 
Mahameghavahana Kharavela, the invincible 
hero of Kalinga during 2nd Century B. C. 
(173 B.C.). However, Prachi was said to be 
the main water distributary of the Mahanadi. 
As one can see now, the Mahanadi has also 
another branch called Kathajori. Out of the 
two branches; Prachi is saidto be the wider. 
In course of time, due to the deposit of silt 
when Prachi could no longer draw excess 
water, the Kathajori became wider and a new 
branch opened up from it known as Kuakhai. 
As per the discussions of the most renowned 
scholars on Prachi Valley Civilisation today, 
it is Décatise of the Kuakhai which deposited 
huge blocks of sand acrcss the Prachi that 
the source of water was blocked and ultimately 
the Prachi became dead. 
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The Prachi in its very thin water flow 
can be traceable at Laksesvara temple near 
Phulnakhara town after which it has assumed 
another name ‘Sola’. After Gangeswar, the 
Prachi attained a greater size by collecting 
water from the tributaries emanated from the 
rivers Devi and Kushabhadra. At Tulamala 
near Kakatpur, the Prachi has taken a south 
turn and crossing a distance of 20 kms. finally 
meets the sea by several mouhs. 


The Prachi has a large number of tribu- 
taries and distributaries some of which can 
be traceable during the rainy season only. 
The most famous of ali these is the 
Chandravaga, on the mouth of which King 
Narasingha Dev-lt built the famous Konarka 
Temple. Others are Kadua, Kanti, Kania, Sara, 
Lalita, Gilei Garh, Betenda, Bharada, 
Devasthali, Chitrotpala, Kandala, Jiunti, 
Manduki and Kalua. Some of these streams 
were believed to have been utilised for carrying 
stone-slabs from the mountains of distant 
places in vessels, as there are no such 
mountains or hills with suitable stones noticed 
in the vicinity. Such an assumption is also 
evidenced by the fact that stray unused stone 
slabs are still seen lying by the side of the 
above mentioned rivers. After several 
interlacings and convolutions, most of these 
branch rivers finally converged into the Prachi. 


Since no effective survey has been 
conducted, the history of the valley is still 
shrouded in mystery. However, from its start- 
ing point from the Mahanadi till the meeting 
point, in between Konarka and Astaranga, 
with the bay of Bengal, the total valley area 
has been found most significant from geo- 
graphical, historical, architectural, religious and 
economic points of view. The sacred river 
all through its course has many ‘gandas'’ 
(gorges) to which have been ascribed religious 


values by the people. In the past the river 
sides had been covered with small but dense 
forests providing habitation for wild animals 
like tigers, leopards, bears, sambars, spotted- 
deer, hyenas, jungle-fowls, pea-fowls, jackals 
etc. Almost all of them were exterminated 
two to three decades ago due to rampant 
deforestation. 


The Legend : 


Like most other sacred complexes of 
the country, the significance of the Prachi 
has also been highlighted through the legends 
described in Puranic literature. ‘Prachi- 
Mahatmyam’ a sthala purana in Sanskrit, 
claimed to be under '‘Padmapurana, says that 
during the marriage ceremony Lord Shiva 
got excited by the touch of Parvati and the 
flow of semen made him ritually impure. Lord 
Brahma, the priest ofthe cremony felt ashamed. 
Shiva instructed him to sprinkle water from 
his Kamandalu’. Brahma did it and continued 
the ritual. The stream of semen that came 
out of Shiva reached the sea. But there the 
fluid became so violent causing conflagration 
that nobody could extinguish the fire. The 
whole world was in danger. Finally Saraswati 
was solicited to save the world from anni- 
hilation. By the request of Lord Brahma, 
Saraswati started flowing east-ward to reach 
the sea and was finally named Prachi- 
Saraswati. 


Thus, the river Prachi is believed to 
be the most sacred river of Orissa. Prachi- 
Mahatmyam depicts many a tale regarding 
the holiness of the river. Even the Ganga, 
the most sacred of all rivers on the earth 
was rushing into the Prachi for a holy-dip 
in order to purify herself from the burden 
of sins transferred to her by innumerable 
devotees. In Prachi Mahatmyam, a number 
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of sacred names have been attributed to the 
Prachi. They are Saraswati, Prachi-Saraswati, 
Gomati, Brahmatanaya, Chitrotpala and 
Bhadra. Chitrotpala, being another name of 
Prachi sheds a ray of hope in connecting 
the relationship ofthe Prachiwith the Mahanadi. 
In this respect, the Prachi as the continuation 
of the Mahanadi (as the historians surmise) 
cannot be totally ignored. A close relationship 
between these two rivers is also learnt of 
from Brahmapurana (Ch. 46/4/23) 


Literary Evidences : 


Kapila Samhita which appears to be 
a work of much later period, has mentioned 
about the Prachi (Ch-XX). Reference to 
Chitrotpala, a synonym of the Prachi, is also 
found in the Bhismaparva (Ch-X) of the 
Mahabharata. Brahma Purana highly glorifies 
the Prachi in the name of Chitrotpala and 
Mahanadi, while depicting the important 
shrines beside it. Both Sanskrit and Oriya 
‘Prachi-Mahatmyam’ have elaborately dis-. 
cussed the holiness of the tirthas (sacred 
centres), twelve Sambhus, Madhavas, Fe- 
male divinities and other sacred places of 
this area. References to 8 Sambhus of the 
Prachi Valley are also noticed in Sarala 
Mahabharata (Musaliparva, 26-35). The 
epigraphic evidence .of the Prachi is also 
seen in Hatigumpha or the elephant cave 
inscription of Kharavela. 


The reference to Prachi’ inthe Elephant 
cave inscription throws some light on the most 
controversial issue of the capital of Kalinga 
or Kalinga-nagar. The line runs as follows 
! "Ubhaya Pracitate rajanivasam Karayati”. 
He (Kharavela) built his palace on the both 
sides of the Prachi. A peep into the history 
thus shows how the civilisation of the Valley 
can be traced back to the pre-Christian era 


{2nd Century B. C.). Besides this, there are 
other inscriptions such as Sobhanesvara 
temple inscription at Niali and Bhaumakara 
Copper Plate grant regarding this. There are 
also many palm leaf manuscripts like 
Anubhavapurana, Prachi Mahatmya in Oriya 
which highlight the importance of different 
places and shrines of the valley. 


The Prachi Valley : 


As it is widely known, the total catch- 
ment area of the Prachi and its branches, 
is called the Prachi valley. The Prachi along 
with its tributaries and distributaries exists 
like a spider's web in the coastal region of 
Puri-Cuttack districts of Orissa. The area of 
the Valley covers about 2000 sq. kms. which 
includes 1200 revenue villages. This vast 
stretch of land although it gets irrigated during 
the summer, is submerged during the rainy 
season. The main cashcrop of the area is 


“betelleaf. Among other major crops, rice, pea- 


nuts, a variety of vegetables and pulses are 
worthy of mention. As the anthropologists 
believe, the Valley as well as the adjacent 
areas were mainly inhabited by the people 
of Austric and Proto-Australoid races. 


Vihy is the Prachi remembered of all rivers ? 


As regards the identification of 
Kalinganagara, the Prachi Valley is best re- 
membered by historians. Excavation was 
cunducted by B. B. Lal on Sisupalagarh in 
tre outskirt of Bhubaneswar only five miles 
away from Khandagiri hills and one mile from 
the river Daya where the Kalinga war was 
fought. Ashoka has the famous rock edict 
at Dhauli hills there. Yet this does not satisfy 
the existence at this site of a Kalinganagara 
as conceived by the historians. The riddle 
ot identification of Kalinganagara reminds 
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Kharavela's ‘'ubhaya Pracitate rajanivasam 
mahavijayaprasadam karayati’ -which means 
Kharavela built the palace by the side of Prachi 
river. This ‘mahavijayaprasada’- is the ‘victory 
palace’, which can be said to have been built 
in Kalinganagara. It is Kharavela who got 
back the (mythical) Kalingajina from Magadha. 
Where else the Kalingajina could be installed 
if not in Kalinganagara ? ‘Pracitate’ sheds 
light on this issue and it can be assumed 
that the place Chaura asi in between Prachi 
and its branch Lalita can be identified as 
the Kalinganagara. Archaeological remains 
in a very large quantity draw attention towards 
this area. Prachiis thus accepted as the nerve 
centre of Orissan administration, religion and 
culture. Hence without this the unknown or 
forgotten part of Orissan history will not be 
revealed. 


Rulers of the Prachi! Valley : 


The Prachi bears the mark of many 
rylers on her soil. The earliest known ruler 
ofthe Valley was theinvincible hero Kharavela, 
who belongs to the Chedi dynasty. Identi- 
fications of Kalinga nagara with Kannagara, 
Suragada, Nanigaina, Alloygane, Kantakasai 
places are surmised. It is not exactly known 
whether the Gupta rulers, Satavahanas and 
Murundas have had a say on the shared 
administration in different periods of this Val- 
ley. But Mana, Mathara and Vigraha had ruled 
here and their reminiscences are quite trace- 
able. The rules of the Bhaumakaras, the 
Somavamsis and Gangas are well established 
due to the close promximity of this area to 
their Kingdoms. 


The Bhauma era is believed to have 
commenced from the first year of the King 
Ksemankara which corresponds to 736 AD. 
Ksemankara was initiated to Buddhism by 


Luipa, one of the eighty-four Siddhas, whose 
burial piace is in this valley. Sivakara Deva- 
1 (756 to 786 AD) was the next successor 
who was ableto annex northern part of Kalinga 
and the entire part of Kangoda to his existing 
ancestral kingdom of Odra region. He, as 
a devout Buddhist has spread Buddha's mes- 
sage by sending a copy of ‘Gandavyuha’ to 
the Chinese emperor Te-Tsong. It bears his 
autograph and is still existing in the Peking 
museum. His successor was Subhakara Deva- 
1 (790 AD). Though he was an avowed Bud- 
dhist, his wife was curiously a Saivaite. After 
Sivakara - {| (809 AD), Subhakara Deva - 
V was the last male ruler of the Bhauma 
dynasty. Kumuranga plates issued by his 
daughter Dandi Mahadevi reveal that he was 
a great king and the sole repository of all 
kinds of prosperity. After his death Gouri 
Mahadevi ascended the throne, which isknown 
from her sixth copper plate inscription. Bhauma 
rule was concluded by the end of the 10th 
Century AD. There was a lady ruler called 
queen Tribhuvana Mahadevi - | (846 AD) 
who had magnanimous achievements in her 
reign. 


Bhauma administration provided for 
vassalages spread over several non-coastal 
regions which were hilly tracts inhabited by 
the autochthones or aborigines. It is pertinent 
to remark that except the early kings of this 
dynasty none can be described as Buddhist. 
The first two female rulers were Vaisnavas 
and the fast four queens were Saivas. Hun- 
dreds of Buddhist monuments testify to the 
prevalence of Buddhism during this period. 


The Somavamsi rulers ruled upto 11th 
Century A.D. Buddhism has attained its deca- 
dence by 10th Century A. D. It seems that 
the Bhaumakara and the Post - Bhaumakara 

< rulers were infltenced by the South Indian 
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and North Indian iconographic traditions re- 
spectively. 


The temples erected during Somavamsi pe- 
riod are about half of the total number of 
the monuments in the Prachi Valley and most 
of them were made with bricks. The sudden 
upsurge to build more temples was due to 
the active propaganda of Sankaracharya which 
synchronised with the declining period of Bud- 
dhism. It may be said that merchants 
(Sadhavas), not the kings, were the principal 
builders of the temples. As regards the use 
of the bricks in temple construction, it may 
be said that as such brick temples are mainly 
constructed due to people's effort, bricks must 
have been used as a cheaper and suitable 
raw material to construct a temple. Most of 
the Saktatemples were built aroundthis period. 
The overall architectural and scuptural style 
was peculiar to the Somavamsis. 


During the beginning of 12th century 
(1110) AD the Gangas invaded and annexed 
Orissa to their territory. Out of five forts (p anca 
kataka) constructed during this period, namely 
Amaravati (Chatia), Sarangagada 
(Chaudwara), Varanasikataka (modern 
Cuttack) and Chodangagada the last one 
is situated near the origin of the Prachi. During 
this time, small chieftains were appointed to 
look into the local administration of different 
regions of the Prachi Valley, as a result of 
which many ruins of the forts (about 37 in 
number) are seen today. Since Chodaganga 
and his predecessors promoted Vaisnavism, 
the impact of Vaisnavism is very distinctly 

noticed in the coastal region. But Saivism 
and Saiva monuments are not neglected during 
his rule. Sobhanesvara temple stands as a 
bright example. Thus, much has been said 
about the rule of the Gangas, as every aspect 
of human life and every type of preva'ent 


faith was fully grown during this period. 
Gods and Goddesses: 


The number of Gods and Goddesses 
is overwhelmingly high in the Prachi Valley. 
To put them in a rough calculation is quite 
tempting to satisfy one's curiosity but the 
speculation seemsto be ahardtask. Atentative 
survery puts the figures at 15,000 in different 
villages. They are of Hindu, Buddha and Jaina 
folds. 


Problem of identification of images : 


The images in the Prachi Valley pose 
a problem of identificatiorrdue to the attribution 
oflocal names. In many places they are usually 
worshipped in different names from that of 
their actual identification. goddesses like 
Mangala, Citresvari, Candi (of Kenduli) and 
a good number of Goddesses sitting with 
three, six, nine-hooded snakes with folded 
hands cannot also be identified with reference 
to the books available at present on iconog- 
raphy. The idols are in some cases disfigured 
being repeatedly cleaned and washed. Ap- 
plication of thick vermilion coating poses a 
problem to identify what is what. In most 
ofthe villages today the Jaina andthe Buddhist 
images are worshipped as Hindu deities. The 
worship of 'sunya’ (void) is another feature 
of this valley. The 'Siddhas' of Orissa had 
considered Buddha, Jagannatha and Dharma 
as synonymous with the supreme principle 
behind the phenomenal world. in almost all 
the’mathas'’ of this valley one can come across 
the sacred ant hills. The ant hills have also 
ritualistic significance as depicted in Brahmana 
literature. They are either raised on the burial 
places of the sages who were avowedly 'sunya 
sadhakas', the worshippers of the void or 
on the place where an urn containing mortal 
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remains of an Oriya Vaisnava is kept. In either 


case, each ‘gad? or sacred seat is subjected. 


to daily ritualistic services. It may appear that 
the worship of ‘gad? is reminiscent of the 
Chaitya worship ofthe Buddhists. And Chaityas 
were built either on the burial places or on 
the places of presevation of their relics. 
Aftthough it is a Buddhist way of worship, 
it is a worship of the samadhis of local sadhus 
or Sadhakas of Sunya upasana. This way 
of worship may be considered as the remnant 
of the forms of the early Buddhist pattern 
of worship. There are many places of 'gad? 
worship but some are attended with elaborate 
services. The total number of such 'gadis' 
may be unbelievably five hundred. The serv- 
ices rendered by them to the society is to 
prescribe herbal medicines for different dis- 
eases along with magical charms. This is 
otherwise known as ‘hukum’ (orders of the 
sage). Even there are places where the pre- 
scriptions of medicine are written in different 
manuscripts. 


Monuments and Religions : 


The monumental wealth of the Prachi 
valley inthe present state of their preservation 
reveals a variety of Buddhist, Jaina, Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaishnava monuments. There are 
also some Muslim monuments found in the 
area. 


From the raw material point of view 
the monuments of the valley may be divided 
into two types; those with bricks and those 
with stones. During the Gupta period, temple’ 
building was started simultaneously with bricks 
and stones. As discussed earlier the brick 
temples in the Prachi valley have usually no 
outer carvings. The Jagamohana has a flat 
roof and the sanctum is of the ‘rekha’ order. 
The brick temples ofthe vatley are Amareswara 
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(10th Century A.D.), Angeswara (10th Cen- 
tury A.D.) ruined Nilamadhava (10th Century 
A.D.) Durga temple (9th Century A.D.) 
Visvanatha temple (9th Century A.D.), the 
ruined Gramesvara temple {Chaurasi), the 
dilapidated Dasabhuja Durga temple (12th 
Century A.D.), the Barabhuja-Durga, the Candi 
at Kenduli, the Gramesvara at Lataharana 
(9th Century A.D.) Isvaradeva (9th Century 
A.D.) the ruined Ganesa Temple at Naiguan, 
Sankaresvara at Narua, the Sivanashikesvara, 
the ruined Siva temple at Gudavanei, the 
dilapidated Sivatemple at Kuhudi, the collapsed 
Sivatemple at Mulagada, Sabhamandapa 1th 
Century A.D. and Gramesvara at Nibharana. 
Besides these brick temples, there are 
numerous other temples which render im- 
mensely to the richness of the sacred valley. 
As it is not possible to mention all the temples 
here, only a few important temples may be 
mentioned. They are Laksesvara temple at 
Phulnakhara, the Daksinesvara temple at 
Nadia Goradi, the Svapanesvara and 
Madhavananda temple of Adasapur, the 
Gokarnesvara temple at Kantapada, the 
Dadhivamana temple at Kuanara, the 
Sobhanesvara temple at Niali, the Madhava 
temple at Madhava, Angesvara at Pitapada, 
the broken temple and image of Lakshmi- 
Nrushingha, the temple Nilamadhava at 
Chahata, the Varahi temple, the temple of 
Gramesvara and the temple Laksmi-Narayana 
at Chaurasi, the temple of Goddess Mangala 
at Kakatpura, the temple of Somesvara near 
Kakatpura and the temple of Mudgala- 
Madhava near Jiunti, among numerous other 
temples in the valley. 


The Prachi valley had not only provided 
a fertile ground for the Hindu temples and 
monuments, prior to most of the well known 
temples, due to the spread of Buddhism and 
Jainism, many such monuments had been 
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erected in the valley. Although Brahiminism 
and Buddhism are said to have flourished 
side by side, considering the innumerable Bud- 
dhist sculptures in the area, archaeologists 
consider Brahminism as confined only to a 
small section and Buddhism as the predomi- 
nating religion in the valley. The important 
Buddhistimages at Prachi Valley aretheimages 
of Buddha in Bhumisparsa-mudra. There are 
also images of Tara (at Jiunti and Phiriphira), 
Avalokitesvara (at Mudgala, Lataharana, 
Amaresvara and Kenduli), Vajraghanta (at 
Kantikula), Marichi (at Astaranga), Jambala 
at Arkavata, Buddhain Yogasana (at Nivarana) 
etc. found in the sacred valley. These images 
are now worshipped as Hindu gods or 
goddesses and found fixed on the Hindu 
temples. The Buddhist Vihara and Chaitya 
were also erected in the valley. Shri P. K. 
Ray, Superintendent, Orissa State Archae- 


ology Department, has mentioned the “° 


Isvaradevatemple at Jiunti and ther Angesvara 
temple at Pitapada were built on the Buddhist 
stupas. Kuruma, a place in the valley of Kadua 
has also been identified as a Buddhist site. 
Thus, from its very rise as a reaction to stiff 
Hindu philosophy, during the 6th century B.C. 
till its tragic end as an independent faith during 
7th century, Buddhism predominantly influ- 
enced almost all major sections of the Hinduism 
like Saivism, Saktism and Vaisnavism. 


Like Buddhism, Jainism also flourished 
simultaneously with Saivism, Saktism and 
Vaisnavism. In the Prachi Valley, at some 
places the Jain images are kept inside the 
Siva temples. The image of Rishabhadeva 
(21" x 11") inside a thatched shed near the 
Svapnesvara temple and another Jain image 
in the Nilakanthesvara temple of Adasapura 
are quite remarkable. Rishabhadeva is sur- 
rounded by 24 Tirthankaras. The other image 
is surrounded by 8 Jaina divinities and one 


female attendant. F'esides these, miniature 
image of Rishabhadeva in Visvsamitra 
Ashrama, Bharadvaja Ashrama, Parsvanatha 
image in the Gramsvara temple and pairs 
of Yaksha-Yakshini in several sites also prove 
the strong foundation of Jainism in the valley. 


It is said that Saivism has come to 
the sacred soil ofthe valley priorto Vaisnavism. 
The development of Saivism has been well 
marke from the several images of Lord Siva 
in different poses of Hari-hara, Uma- 
Mahesvara, Ardhanarisvara, Sivatandava, Siva 
as Bhairava, Siva as Mahayogi etc. in the 
Prachi Valley. The entire Valley starting from 
the source upto the mouth has been flooded 
with innumerable Siva lingas. Besides all 
these, the importance of Saivism in the valley 
has also been assessed from the erection 


- of famous Dvadasa (twelve) Sambhus at dif- 


ferent sites. They are Kapilesvara (alseknown 
as Kapilamuni Ashrama), Gokarnesvara, 
Vilesvara, Sobhanesvara, Ramesvara, 
Angesvara, Amaresvara, Gramesvara, 
Somesvara, Siddhesvara, Nru tyesvara and 
Muktesvara. 


Saktism was very much popular and 
predominant in the Prachi Valley. Among the 
people of.the valley the worship of Goddess 
Durgain different forms starting with two hands 
to twelve hands was very much in vogue. 
The two-handed Durga image is chronologi- 
cally older and said to be very rare. There 
was a two-handed Durga image in Somesvara 
near Kakatpur. A four-handed Durga image 
is noticed in Motia brick temple with two upper 
hands holding Chakra and conch and two 
lower hands engaged in piercing the trident 
into the heart of the Mahisasura. A similar 
four-handed image is also found worshipped 
along with Madhava at Madhava. One 
Sadabhuja Durgais also noticed at Astaranga 
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worshipped as a gramadevati. The images 
of Astabhuja Durga, who is worshipped 
according to tantric rites (Vajrayana cult) are 
also observed at Mangalapura near Kakatpura, 
Amanakuda near Niali and on the outer wall 
of Ramesvara temple near Nayahat, with 
Sankha, Chakra and Vana and Dhanu in her 
right hands and sula, khadga, khetaka and 
dhalla in her left hands. Unlike the other forms 
of Durga, Dasabhuja Durga is very common 
in the Prachi Valley; she is worshipped etther 
as Pitha Devi or side deity in the locality. 
In majority of the images, in the right hands, 
khadga, ankusa, bow (dhanu) chakra, trident 
(trisula) are held and Khetaka, Parsu, arrow, 
bell and snake in the left hands. Besides 
the whorship of Durga, the worship of the 
famous goddess Mangala in the valley also 
widely approves the popularity of the Sakta 
cult. As the iconographical features of 
Mangala do not tally with the elaborations 
in the iconographical texts, she is taken as 
a unique specimen. Apart from these, the 
valley was also famous for the findings of 
Chamunda images. They were worshipped 
either as Pitha Devis or side deities. The 
Dasabhuja Chamunda worshipped as Jagulai 
in Chaurashi Village is very interestingly found 
sitting in Ardhaparyanka attitude. She keeps 
her leg on a dead body which is dragged 
by jackals. Images of Chamunda are also 
found with four-handed to twelve-handed 
forms. They are the four -handed Chamunda 
images at Pitapara, Lataharana and Motia, 
the Sadabhuja Chamunda images in 
Kapilesvara, the Astabhuja Chamunda at 
Somesvara, Amaresvara and on the 
northern wall of Mangala temple at Kakatpur 
and the Dasabhuja Chamunda near 
Sobhanesvara at Niall The most interesting 
of allisthe unique image of the tantric goodess 
Varahi (46" x 3.4") at Chaurashi, on the mount 
of a buutfalo sitting in Lalitasana. Her body 
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is most beautifully decorated and she holds 
a pot of wine’ in her left hand and a fish 
in the right. The temple‘also is very beautifully 
carved which’ resembles the Vaitala temple 
of Bhubaneswar. 


The Prachi Valley is also very rich in 
the findings of four-handed images of Lord 
Vishnu. In Prachimahatmyam along with 
Dvadasa Sambhu, Dvadasa: Madhava (im- 
age of Vishnu) have also been mentioned. 
Although their locations have not been written 
specifically, from the field survey, they are 
found as Madhava at Madhava temple; 
Lalita - Madhava (or Prachi Madhava) at 
Chaurashi, Madhava images at Bolara, 
Raghunathpur and Mudgala, Natabu-Madhava 
at Gambharipada Siva temple. Inthe museum 
of the Sovanesvara temple also a number 
of beautiful Madhava images have been 
carefully preserved. Besides these, the Nila- 
Madhava (as the local people call) of 
Sovanesvara, Madhava images of Nivarana, 
Lataharan, Kakatpur and in other places are 
also beautifully carved and remarkable. The 
iconographica! features of the majority of the 
Vishnu images show that in the upper right 
hand Chakra, in the upper left hand sankha, 
in the lower left hand gada and lower right 
hand padma. Thus, Vaisnavism in the form 
of Madhava cult was very much popular in 
the Prachi Valley. The Varaha cutt, another 
form of Vaisnavism, was also prevalent in 
the Valley. As P. K. Ray has mentioned, 
this cult was developed under the patronage 
of the Ganga rulers. The Varaha temple of 
Adasapura provides a very strong evidence 
of this. Besides, other Varaha images at 
Kuanarpur, Sundargram, Niali, Madhava, 
Kakatpur, Visvamitra Ashram, Somesvara, 
Nivarana, Kenduli, etc. are also worth men- 
tioning. 
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The Prachi Valley was also very famous 
for the Lakshmi Narayan cult, Krishna cutt, 
Rama Cult. and Dasavatara images which 
are found in different parts of the sacred 
valley. With all the above monumental wealth, 
the Prachi Valley stands as a store-house 
or treasury of most of the popular cults of 
the country which form several popular sacred 
complexes hera and there, in the Valley and 
reveal deep prints of a civilization. 


The Valley also reveals a number of 
Muslim monuments located in Niali, Madhava, 
Banamalipur, Mukundaprasadpur, Giripair, 
Venga, Jaringa, Gasalpur, Bhangapur, 
Sujagarh and Lataharana. There are also 
mosques found at Madhava and Nuagaon 
which are dated back to 17th Century A.D. 
Out of all these, the most famous and popular 
is the Mukadam Jahania-pitha situated about 
14/15 kms. from Kakatpur, which was es- 
tablished by Mukaddam Jahani, a muslim 
saint of Persia. 


However, the depiction of the valley 
is not confined only to the numerous erected 
temples and other ,monuments. The tale of 
the holiness of the Prachi will not be complete 
without the mention of the sacred ‘tirthas’ 
mathas/ashrams, bamphis (wells) and 
puskarinis (tanks) located in different parts 
of the valley. The sacred tirthas are Go-Tirtha 
around Amaresvara temple, Arka-Tirtha 
around Sobhanesvara temple, agni-Tirtha 
around Ramesvara temple, Mrityu-Tirtha at 
Gramesvara, Anga-Tirtha at Pitapara, 
Manikarnika-Tirtha at the confluence of 
Saraswati and Manikarnika, Pandav-Tirtha 
near Manikarnika-Tirtha, Sudarsana-Tirtha, 
Mudgala-Muni Ashram, Apsara-Tirtha near 
Mudgala Madhava and Mukti-Tirtha at the 
mouth of the Prachi. The sacred mathas'’, 
similarly are Antarvedi Matha at Trivenighat, 
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Radhakanta Matha (greatest in the valley), 
Arkatirtha Matha, Ahnuria Matha, Siddha 
Matha, Gopala Matha, Gurudeva Matha, Agi 
Matha, Rohana Matha, Visvamitra Matha, 
Chakia Matha, Deuli Matha, Ativadi Matha. 
Panchavati Matha, Vanta Matha and Apsara 
matha. These mathas were established during 
15th-16th Century A.D. and prior to them 
a number of Ashrams like Madgala-Muni 
Ashram, Visvamitra Ashram, Bharadwaja 
Ashram, Kapilamuni Ashrama, Karnamuni 
Ashram etc. Were established during 10th 
Century A.D. to 13th Century A. D. Regarding 
the bamphis’ (wells) and puskarinis (tanks) 
it is usually found jhat inside the temple com- 
plexes of Dvadasa Sambhus (twelve Sivas) 
and other monuments as well as in the nearby 
villages, forests etc., numerous ‘bamphis'’ 
(wells) are madeofbricks. Thevillage ’Chaurasi’ 


_is so named after the location of Chaura- 


asi (in Oriya means 84) numbers of bamphis 
around it. The ‘puskaranis’ or tanks are also 
found similarly adjacentto most of these sacred 
complexes as described earlier. 


In addition to the above sacred ele- 
ments, a number of secular aspects have 
also enriched the Prachi Valley civilisation. 
The river besides its sacred character was 
also serving as a very important channel for 
economic transactions. The festival of ‘Boat 
worship (Boita Bandana) on the Karttika 
Purnima day reminds’ one greatly of the trade 
and commerce of the Oriya sadhavas who 
were sailing their ships to the Bay of Bengal 
through the Prachi. The location .of various 
mounds known as Botta-Bandha (Boita means 
boat or ship) in Jharillo, Kudapatana (for 
sheltering the ships), Boita diha (near 
Chaurashi), Boita Kudas (near Kakatpur & 
Astaranga) and a number of harbours or ports 
on the Prachi and on its tributary Chitrotpala, 
undoubtedly confirms the Valley as a major 
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centre of trade and commerce in the past. 
Because of the location of ports on the banks 
of the Prachi, a number of market places 
are also found in the valley area namely 
Khundhei-hat. (Hata in Oriya means market). 
Nua hata, Nuapalama hata, Ratanpur hata, 
Tulasipur hata, Narasinghpur hata, 
Banamalipur hata, Niali hata, Kakatpur hata 
etc. Apart from all these a large number of 
Gaoas or Forts are also found in the valley. 
These forts must have been constructed in 
order to protect these sacred centres from 
the attack ofthe outsiders as well asto maintain 
peace and order in the valley. From the 
examination of the existing archaeological 
remains, the forts have been tentatively dated 
back to the period from 12th century A.D. 
to 18th Century A.D., almost all forts have 
been ruined. In addition to a large number 
of Hindu forts, a few Muslim forts are also 
found. Out of the numerous forts along both 


the banks of the PracHi a few forts may be 
mentioned here. They are Amana-Kuda gada, 
Bantapur gada, Puba gada, Baliamala gada, 
Krushnaprasad gada, Gambhari-pada gada, 
Mula gada, Chakrapada gada, Mudgala gada 
etc. on the north side and Gada Charipada 
- Bhanara gada, Ita Pokhari gada, Tulasipur 


* Nabera, Amara Prasad gada, Pahara gada, 


Nipania gada, Siya gada, Nairi gada, Golari 
gada etc. on the south side of the Prachi. 


In view of the above descriptions, the 
Prachi Valley thus is said to possess all the 
essential elements of a great civilisation in 
the past. Although a major part of this civilisation 
is still shrouded in mystery due to the lack 
of further exploration and excavation in the 
area, the observable relics evidently confim 
the growth of the valley as a most sacred 
centre in eastern India. 
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Maraguda Valley: The Ancient Capital 
City of South Kosala 


Dr. C. B. Patel. 


South Kosala is a glorious land of hoary 
antiquity. Maraguda Valley - its magnificent 
capital city, nestles amidst the kaleidoscopic 
mountain ranges of the Nawapara plateau 
in Kalahandi district of Orissa. Situated at 
the historical and cultural junction of Magadha, 
Madhyapradesh, the Deccan and Orissa, the 
city had been a place of absorbing interest 
and importance through the ages. Recent 
archaeological operations have broughttolight 
startling information about the classic me- 
tropolis. The famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang, who visited the bustling city during 
the 1st half of the 7th century A.D., describes 
it as the majestic imperial metropolis and seat 
of cultural culmination spreading over 40 li 
or 10-12 km. circuit area having exuberant 
religious institutions, magnificent residential 
sectors, massive fortifications and the pic- 
turesque palace complex of the Kosala 
Kingdom. 


The valley is located on the originating 
upper course of the Zonk river that rises from 
the Supkan mountain rann . . «the borderland 


of Orissa and Madhy.: Pradesh. It extends 


fromthe Manikgarh hills down to the lacbridge. 
With a deep serpentine course it enters the 
Maraguda Valley after the Kharal Das fall 
of about 200 feet high near the Trisul Vihara 
Saiva monastery. The ‘valley is a rare, 
picturesque site of relics and ruins galore. 
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Since the prehistoric days Maraguda 
Valley has been the cradle of human activities 
and achievements as testified by the dis- 
covery of numerous and diverse implements 
typical of lithic culture and evidences of do- 
mestication of animals and plants. During the 
Puranic period the region was known to have 
been part of Nisadha kingdom of the epic 
fame. In the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
it was known as Kantara which later on finds 
mention in the historical record of Allahabad 
piltar inscription of Samudragupta. The 
Mahabharata has not specified the location 
of Nisadha but has referred to its capital 
Giriprastha which seems to have been the 
Maraguda Valley region. We find the area 
mentioned as Atabika Territory in the rock 
edict of Ashoka. In the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion of Kharavela this part was called 
Vidyadharadhivasa and was famous as a 
military recruiting centre. In the Satavahana 
records, it finds mention as Mahavana. It formed 
part of Asmaka Mahajanapada in the early 
Buddhist list of Sodasamahajanapadas of 
Anguttranikaya. In the Seravanijia Jataka the 
place was famous as a brisk trade centre. 
During the mythological period it was a part 
of Dandakaranya, Daruvana and Tapovana. 
Many Saivacharyas and sages of hoary fame 
hailed from the Tapovana of this part. Sub- 
sequently the region came to be known as 
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Kosala kingdom in the early historical period. 
With the rise of the illustrious and mighty 
Nala rulers in the 3rd Century A. D. Maraguda 
Valley emerged as the classic capital city 
of Kosala and thrived for centuries with pros- 


perity. 


The valley was fortunate in having a 
wonderful landscape of hills and dales quite 
befitting to have nourished a rich civilisation 
as revealed by recent excavations corrobo- 
rated by Hiven Tsang's account. There has 
been a lot of controversy in identifying the 
capital city of the Kosala kingdom referred 
to by Hiuen Tsang. However, of late, painting 
researches have removed the doubt about 
that. From Kalinga, he went North-West by 
hills and woods for about 1800 /i to reach 
the Kosala country which was 6000 /iin circuit, 
surrounded by marshes and mountains with 
its capital city 40 /i or 10 km. in circuit. The 
soil of the country was rich and fertile, the 
towns and villages were closed together, the 
people were prosperous, tall of stature and 
black in complexion and the ruling king was 
a kshatriya by birth. He further refers to 
Po-lo-Mo-li-Ki-Li- or Gandhamardan hill 300 
li to the South West of the capital city. In 
the light ofthe reference ofthe Chinese pilgrim, 
Maraguda Valley has been identified as the 
capital city of the Kosala country. The Nala 
king Viruparaja was very probably ruling at 
the time of his visit. 


Maraguda Valley witnessed the out- 
burst of great religious activities as Saivism 
and Saktism were known to have fiourished 
extensively. Excavation carried on by Dr. N. 
K. Sahu at the Trisul mount has brought to 
light a gigantic Saiva religious complex. It 
was a unique monastery consisting of tem- 
ples, residential apartments, recreation ground 
with par!.s and orchards, built in 5 tier 


projections. Saivacharyas were coming from 
far and wide and residing here to make 
discourses on various aspects of religion. 
Saivism assumed new dimension with the 
introduction of Saktism into its fold. From 
a stone seal inscription of 5th Century A.D. 
it was known that one ‘'Dhimatisvara’ was 
the Chief Saivacharya or Chancellor of the 
monastery. Excavations have also revealed 
two early temple complexes. In one, inside 
the garbhagriha was found enshrined a 
Saktipitha around which a ‘pradakshinapatha’ 
has been built. In the sanctum of another 
brick temple we find the image of Goddess. 
Durga in situ four feet high. The deity is two 
armed and stands in ‘alidha’ or archer's pose 
on a rampant lion. There is an inscription 
on the pedestal in the script of 5th Century 
A.D. which reads "Mahesvari Bhavada”. The 
discovery of a number of other Yogini images 
further indicates that Saivism proliferated at 
an astonishing tempo with marked bias to 
Saktism. Thetemple building activities of South 
Kosala began at Maraguda Valley at this 
juncture. It was also famous as the centre 
of Mattamayura or Saiva-Siddhanta School 
of Saivism. The amalgamation of Saivism 
with Saktism at Maraguda gave rise to the 
composite tantricism that had revolutionary 
reflections in art and architectonic forms and 
enchanting echo in social and cultural order. 
The concept of worship of Linga or Saktipitha 
wasinvogue atthis period. Purusa and Prakruti, 
Siva and Sakti were thus conceived as 
inseparable and worshipped together. 


Apart from the cutt icons we find many 
secular sculptural representations especially 
of the damsels pulsating with the sap of life 
and vigour. The pantheon gradually spread 
and adorned niches and facades of temples 
in the slender forms of alasakanya, apsara 
and surasundari resplendent with all conceiv- 
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able seductive postures and coquettish 
gestures rendering life to the artistic creations. 


The art and architectural heritage of 
the Maraguda Valley is imposing. Keeping 
pace with the theoretical concept of the mul- 
tiplication of gods and goddlings of the entire 
pantheon, the artists and sculptors reflected 
them through the medium of stone carving 
and creations. 


The economic prosperity of the city 
offered a most conducive atmosphere for 
prolific attainment of the excellent artistic tra- 
ditions of South Kosala. Among the secular 
sculptures the figure of a dancing girl, hastily 
tying her jingling anklets (nupura) while the 
drummers and pipers are waiting nearby is 
exceptionally interesting testifying to the preva- 


lence of the folk dance tradition in the early 
city life. The discovery of another female figure 
holding in one hand a mirror and applying 
vermilion to her forehead with the other, speaks 
of the popularity of the beauty, culture in 
the life of the ancient city-dwellers. 


With the imposing fortification, the 
magnificent Ranimahal, the spacious court 
hall and the gigantic Saiva Vihar complex, 
Maraguda Valley was known to have been 
awonderful capital city ofSouth Kosala. Shortly, 
the site is going to be submerged in the upper 
Zonk irrigation project and therefore now there 
is a great need to preserve its variegated 
rich cultural past whose importance is ines- 
timable representing achievements going back 
to the dawn of civilisation. 
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Ancient and Medieval Empires 
and Kingdoms 


Dr. Manmath Nath Das 


The sub-continent of India, with its 
mountains, rivers, plains and plateaus, pro- 
vided more or less distinct geographical fea- 
tures to several of its territorial units and 
each of such regions, in turn, played its 
distinctive role from prehistoric and proto- 
historic times in shaping the general trends 
of Indian history. One such notable division 
was located on the eastern coasts, roughly 
between the river Ganges and the river 
Godavari, and passed under the names of 
Kalinga, Utkal and Odra Desa since pre- 
historic times. The modern name Orissa is 
derived from Odra Desa, though her people 
remember the names Kalinga and Utkal with 
a sense of pride. 


When the historical age dawned in 
6th Century B.C., Kalinga was already a re- 
nowned kingdomin the Indian political system. 
The Jaina and Buddhist literature made 
copious references to the kings and people 
of that land both in religious and political 
contexts. When the Buddha attained 
Parinirvana at Kusinara, the monk Ksema 
Thera brought from that place the Lord's 
Tooth Relic to Kalinga and presented it to 
King Brahmadatta of Kalinga for preserva- 
tion.’ By that very time, a scion of a daughter 
of the King of Kalinga, proceeded to Ceylon 
from the soil of India in the first wave of 
Aryan migrationto that Isiand. He was Prince 


Vijaya.? The Jaina sources, at the sametime, 
described about the deep influence which 
both Parsvanatha and Mahavira exercised 
on the Kings of Kalinga.” The Jaina and 
Buddhist texts point to at least one historical 
hypothesis that in 6th and 5th centuries B.C., 
Kalinga was an established and recognised 
political entity closely associated with the 
main streams of Indian religio-cultural life, 


Kalinga entered {nto the period of re- 
corded history during the age of the imperial 
Nandas of Magadha. Attempts were being 
made for the political unification of the Indo- 
Gangetic plains and their adjoining territories. 
Most probably it was Mahapadma Nanda, 
the first and the most powerful ruler of the 
Nanda Dynasty who tried to bring Kalinga 
within his political domain. The account of 
the Nanda authority on Kalinga is gathered 
from the famous Hatigumpha Inscription of 
Kharavela wherein it is mentioned that the 
Nanda Raja dug a canal near Tanasuli in 
Kalinga which Kharavela later extended to 
flow by his capital city Kalinga Nagari, and 
that he had taken away £he image of the 
Kalinga Jina which Kharavela brought back 
from Magadha during his reign.* 


The hegemony of the Nanda Kings 
of Kalinga does not seemto have been deep- 
rooted. The sons of Mahapadma who suc- 
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ceeded their father one by one were no great 
rulers. When Chandragupta Maurya over- 
threw the Nanda Dynasty and brought the 
Nanda Empire under his control, Kalinga 
was not only an independent state, but also 
a rival power to the newly founded Maurya 
Empire. 


The power and greatness of ancient 
Kalinga is evident from the political relation 
between Kalinga and Magadha during the 
Maurya era. When Chandragupta Maurya 
had almost completed the making of his great 
empire, the Greek ambassador at his Court, 
Megasthenes, observed in curiosity the ex- 
istence of an independent:.territory on the 
border of the Maurya Empire which he de- 
scribed asthe Gangaridum Calingarum Regia 
and marked its eastern limit on the back 
of the Ganges. It was Kalinga! The Greek 
sources contained references to the powerful 
army of Kalinga because of which that “country 
has never been conquered by any foreign 
King", and further that the Kalinga land pos- 
sessed an elephant force which caused fear 
in the mind of other nations.’ 


That Chandragupta who could defeat 
the Greek Seleukos and annex the territories 
of Kabul, Kandahar, Herat and Baluchistan 
in the north-west, and who could conquer 
lands very far into the south, did not attempt 
to annex Kalinga so near to his centre of 
activities, speaks of the political power of 
that adjacent state. His son and successor 
Bindusara was also a powerful monarch as 
his title Amitraghata or Slayer of the Foes 
suggests. But he, too, did not attempt to 
conquer Kalinga. It was left forthe third Maurya 
Emperor, Asoka, to attempt at that great 
invasion. By Asoka's time, Kalinga was the 
biggest maritime power in the eastern coast 


with colonies overseas and a thriving foreign 
trade. 


Asoka came to the throne in 273 B.C. 
and celebrated his coronation four years later. 
In the eighth year of his coronation (261 
B.C.), he launched his Kalinga war. 


It is not known if Kalinga was a King- 
dom or an oligarchical republic at the time 
of Asoka. In the days of Chandragupta, 
Megasthenes, of course, referred to the King 
of Kalingas while describing his standing army, 
numbering 60,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, 
and 700 war elephants. ‘Asoka, however, 
does not refer to the ning of Kalinga, but 
speaks of his battle with the Kalingas. In 
his inscriptions, the Emperor could even 
mention the names of his contemporary Kings 
far outside the borders of India in Asia Minor, 
Egypt and Greece. What might have pre- 
vented him from mentioning the name of 
the contemporary Kalinga King with whom 
he fought such a relentless war is indeed 
a matter of surprise. 


The Kalinga war had had its valid 
causes. The spirit of the time called for the 
unity of the whole country from the Himalayas 
to the seas under one political umbrella and 
the Maurya monarchs were working in those 
directions inspired as they were by the ideal 
of the Chakravartin. The unconquered Kalinga 
stood as a challenge to that concept. Sec- 
ondly, the expanding Maurya Empire had 
no easy access to the southern peninsula 
since the Kalinga territory lay between the 
north and the south. Similarly, the maritime 
activity of the Magadhan empire was kept 
within narrow limits as the entire eastern 
sea coast from the Ganges downwards 
remained under the control of Kalinga. Fi- 
nally, three generations of Magadhan mili- 
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tarism were destined to terminate at a 
culmination in one of the most violent wars 
of ancient history. independent Kalinga 
provided that opportunity. 


From the classical Greek accounts it 
is known that Chandragupta Maurya "over- 
ran and subdued the whole of India with 
an army of 6;00,000." He possessed, besides 
this infantry, a large cavalry, thousands of 
war chariots and elephants. When Asoka 
invaded Kalinga, the Magadhan army was 
obviously of a much bigger size. On the 
side of Kalinga, the size of the army was 
no less formidable since the casualties alone 
ran into 3to 41lakhs. In Asoka's own description 
: "One hundred and fifty thousand were 
therefrom captured, one hundred thousands 
were there slain, and many times as many 
died." The war obviously was a terrible one, 
fought desperately by both sides; the invad- 
ers having an edge over the defenders because 
of the resources of an all-iIndia empire at 
their back. 


It is not the causes or the course of 
the war which mattered, butthe consequences 
which became a turning point in human his- 
tory. The conquered Kalinga conquered her 
conqueror. The horrors of the war caused 
such a remorse in Asoka's mind that he 
renounced war once for all and adopted the 
gospel of the Buddha in the cause of peace 
and non-violence, for human brotherhood and 
welfare of men. “Thereafter”, runs Asoka's 
Edict, "now the Kalingas being annexed be- 
came intense His Sacred Majesty's observ- 
ance of Dharma, love of Dharma. and his 
preaching of the Dharma. There was the 
remorse of His Sacred Majesty having con- 
quered the Kalingas. For where an inde 
pendent country is forcibly reduced, that there 
are slaughter, death and deportation of people 


has been considered very painful and de- 
plorable by His Scared Majesty. Therefore, 
even a hundredth or the thousandth part 
of all those people who were wounded, slain 
or carried of captives, in Kalinga, would now 
be considered grievous by His Sacred Maij- 
esty. Indeed, His Sacred Majesty desires 
towards atl living beings freedom from harm, 
restraint of passions, impartiality and cheer- 
fulness.” 


itis needlessto recount whatthat great- 
est of the monarchs did to propagate Dharma 
and morality to the people in India and outside 
after his great conversion. Buddhism went 
out of India not merely as a religion but 
as a force of civilisation. Without that event 
called Kalinga War, the history of civilisation 
would have remained poorer indeed. 


In Kalinga, as elsewhere after the 
Kalinga War, Asoka established a benevolent 
paternal administration. "All men are my 
children", he declared in his Kalinga Edict. 
“Just as for my children | desire that they 
be united with ali welfare and happiness of 
this world and of the next, precisely do | 
desire it for all men."® the Maurya empire, 
however, declined after Asoka and soon after 
him, Kalinga regained her independence. 


The dynasty which rose to power not 
long after the Maurya rule is famous as the 
Chedi or Cheti or the Aira Dynasty. The mon- 
archs of that family assumed the pompous 
tittle of Mahameghavahana or the ‘Rider of 
the Mighty Clouds'. It is an expression as 
if to claim the powers of Indra, the God 
of the Heavens. One of the rulers of that 
dynasty has left an imperishable record of 
his rule on the rocks of Khandagiri-Udayagiri 
in the vicinity of Bhubaneswar and not far 
from the Asokan Inscription at Dhauli. The 
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King was Kharavela and his inscription is 
famous as the Hatigumpha inscription. A 
second inscription of the Mahameghavahana 
dynasty has been recently discovered in the 
far south of Guntupally which corroborates 
the conquests of the Mahameghavahana. 


Kharavela was the greatest monarch 
of ancient Kalinga who built a far-flung empire 
with Kalinganagari as his capital. Though 
the date of this monarch caused some con- 
troversy, historical evidences, as available 
now, ‘place him in the first century before 
Christ. He was the third king of his dynasty. 


Aremarkablefeature of the Hatigumpha 
inscription is that it deals in detail about the 
personal attainments of the King from his 
childhood till his renunciation of worldly ac- 
tivities. He received education in Lekha, Rupa, 
Ganana, Vyavahara and Vidhi, which ac- 
cording to ancient prescriptions were Art of 
Correspondence, Currency, Accountancy, 
Legal Systems and Rules respectively.’° 
At the age of 15, Kharavela assumed the 
responsibilities of administration as a Crown 
Prince, and at 24, was coronated as King. 
One of the earliest achievements of the King 
was the reconstruction of the’ capital city of 
Kalinganagari at the cost of 35 lakhs of coins. 
Gates, towers, forts and ramparts were 
repaired and strengthened; embankments 
were constructed and gardens laid; and the 
city on the whole was beautified. The purpose 
of all such endeavour was to please the 
people, so claimed the King. In subsequent 
years he continued to please his subjects 
by various entertainment programmes, by 
dance, music and songs, by ceremonies and 
banquets, etc. Further, in one of his welfare 
works, he renovated and extended the 
aqueduct which the Nanda King had con- 
structed near Kalinganagari generations ago. 


Kharavela's benevolence further led him to 
exempt people from certain taxes at a loss 
to the royal treasury of huge amounts of 
money. He represented the true ideals of 
an ancient Hindu monarch by doing all the 
besthe could for the satisfaction of his subjects. 


It is as a conqueror that Kharavela 
showed his genius in that age of political 
disintegration. His empire was short-lived, 
but his attempts to unite a larger part of 
India represented the traditional concepts of 
ancient Indian monarchy of the Kautilyan 
thought. Kharavela organised a vast army 
with infantry, cavalry, elephant forces and 
chariots. He had a powerful neighbour and 
rival in King Satakarni of the Satavahana 
Dynasty in the south-west with whom he 
fought soon after his accession and won 
a victory. This success extended the sway 
of Kalinga King as far as the river Krishna. 
Thereafter, Kharavela fought against the 
Rathika and the Bhojaka powers and gained 
impressive victory over them. His campaign 
through the Maharashtra land led to the 
establishment of Kharavela's hegemony over 
most parts of the Deccan. 


After successful military achievements 
in the south, Kharavela turned his might upon 
the north. He invaded Rajagriha in the eighth 
year of his reign and in course of that cam- 
paign destroyed the fortress of Gorathagiri. 
His further northward march coincided with 
the invasion of the indo-Greeks in the north 
under one of their rulers whomthe Hatigumpha 
inscription describes as Yavanaraja Dimita.!” 
The Yavanas had penetrated as far as Mathura 
while the Kalinga army was advancing be- 
yond Radjagriha. By way of a patriotic duty 
Kharavela hastened towards Mathura, lib- 
erated that famous city and drove out the 
invaders from north-western India. On return 
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to Kalinganagari after that successful cam- 
paign, the Emperor erected a gigantic palace 
of victory at a fabulous expense. _ 


In the tenth year of his reign, Kharavela 
once again invaded Northern India for es- 
tablishing his political supremacy. But before 
his work was complete, a powerful political 
league had been formed against him in the 
south by the Tamil Kings. It was a con- 
federacy ofthe Cho!las, Pandyas, Satyaputras 
and Keralaputras, and the rulers of 
Tamraparni, a union which had existed in 
some form or other, for three hundred years. 
These southern monarchs who maintained 
their independence even in the days of the 
imperial Mauryas perhaps became appre- 
hensive of Kharavela's ambitious designs and 
united in a common cause to thwart his 
aggression. The war that followed in the 
eleventh year of Kharavela's rule ended in 
thevictory ofthe latter. Whilethe victor acquired 
ptenty of booties from the defeated league, 
the Pandya King himself came down to 
Kalinganagari to pay tribute to the conqueror. 


Kharavela's conquering career culmi- 
nated in the twelfth year of his reign when 
his invading army subdued several! of the 
Kingsin Uttarapatha. His maintarget, however, 
was Magadha. Brihaspatimitra, the ruling mon- 
arch of Magadha submitted to the invader. 
The supreme Trophy which Kharavela brought 
back from Magadha was the image of the 
Kalinga Jina which the Nanda Raja had car- 
ried away tong ago. 


In twelve years of his military ad- 
venture Kharavela had thus established sway 
over a vast area of India. From eastern ccast 
to western coast, and from Mathura to the 
Pandya Kingdom in far south, his political 
authority was ielt by various kings and peo- 
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ples. His invasions most probably followed 
the ancient concepts of Digvijaya far across 
the frontiers of his own empire for the purpose 
of establishing a political paramountcy over 
neighbouring territories. 


Kharavela's abrupt renunciation of 
mundane activities came within a year of 
his conquest of Magadha. Perhaps, his political 
mission was considered no longer necessary. 
Or, the bringing back of the Kalinga Jina 
to Kalinganagari called for from the Emperor 
a new mission in life. A devout Jaina, he 
now devoted himself to the promotion of 
Jainism as its royal patron. And, Kharavela 
is remembered in history as perhaps the 
greatest of the Jaina monarchs of ancient 
times. 


The Hatigumpha Inscription describes 
his noteworthy acts in the cause of Jainism. 
On the top of the Kumari Hill where Mahavira 
Jina was supposed to have preached his 
gospels to the people of Kalinga, Kharavela 
began his constructive activities in erecting 
rock-cut caves and shelters for numberless 
monks who came from many corners of india. 
A hall of congregation was buiit with three 
million and five lakhs of fine stone slabs 
collected from distant quarries. They gath- 
ered countless Sramanas, Yatis. Tapasas, 
Rishis and Sanghayanasfor sacred purposes 
of their own.’® The caves of Khandagiri- 
Udayagiri, in their melancholy ruins, bear 
till today thetestimony tothe building activities 
of Emperor Kharavela. The Emperor towards 
the end of his career perhaps lived like a 
monk himself, devoting his time and energy 
to the promotion of Dharma in company with 
the Arhatas who frequented the holy Kumari 
Hill. ¬ 


Though brief, the reign of Kharavela 
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marked a most glorious epoch in ancient 
annals of Kalinga. The Mahameghavahana 
dynasty continued to thrive after him though 
evidences regarding the succeeding rulers 
have not yet come to light. It is gathered 
from the Manchapuri Cave Inscription that 
there ruled another king of the dynasty named 
Maharaja Kudepa Shriwho also erected caves 
at that place.” The cave ruins of Manchapuri 
also contain the name of Prince Vadukha 
who might have been yet another monarch 
of that great dynasty. 


Inthe West Godavari District of Andhra 
Pradesh, ina small village named Guntupally, 
a Brahmi Inscription of Kharavela was dis- 
covered in recent years wherein the Maharaja 
Kalingadhipati Mahameghavahana has been 
described also as the ‘overlord of the 
Mahisakas.’“ This inscription corroboratesthe 
power and extent of the Kalinga Empire of 
the Chedi Dynasty as contained in the 


Hatigumpha Inscription. How and in what 


circumstances did that powerful empire finally 
disappear from history is not known. But 
in fields of art, architecture, religion and 
administration, the Mahameghavahana rul- 
ers gave to Kalinga a glorious epoch of her 
ancient history, the legacy of which survived 
for long. 


During the age of the Kushan Kings 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
the political condition of Kalinga remained 
rather hazy and dim. Tne political influence 
of the Satavahana power from the south 
underits famous ruler Goutamiputra Satakarni 
and his son Vasisthiputra. and the influence 
of the Murundas from their northern strong- 
holds, were felt in the Kalinga territories in 
2nd Century A.D., and the Kushan rule also 
had had its impact on the region. Large 
numbers of Kushan coins as discovered from 


the districts of Ganjam, Puri, Balasore, 
Mayurbhang, Keonjhar and Cuttack have led 
some scholars like E.J. Rapson to suggest 
that Orissa at that time might have come 
under the rule of the Kushanas or that its 
rulers were under the supremacy of thr ~~ 
foreign potentates.’® The people of ancit nt 
Kalinga, having been a race of mercantile 
adventures, also could have busied them- 
selves in internal and external trade for which 
there could have been brisk circulation of 
the Kushan coins in almost every notable 
part of Orissa, especially in the coastal betts. 


On the eve of the Gupta era, Kalinga 
was seen to be a politically recognized ter- 
ritory with its usualreligious fame. the Buddhist 
sources describe the name of Kalinga King 
as Guhasiva who was a contemporary of 
the Ceylonese King Mahasena who was ruling 
that Istand Kingdom in the last quarter of 
the 3rd century A.D. Till that time, the Sacred 
Tooth Relic of Buddha had been kept in 
Kalingathrough religious and political changes 
of several centuries and through many risks 
and dangers to that Great Object. in one 
of such dangers when the attackers wanted 
to capturethe Relic, Guhasiva, beforeresisting 
the enemies in the field, sent that precious- 
most symbol of the Buddhist fraternity to 
the King of Ceylon, inthe hands of his daughter 
Hemamala and son-in-law Dantakumara.’® 
The King thereafter fought against the in- 
vaders and died, while the Tooth Relic reached 
Ceylon safely. King Mahasena of Ceylon was 
dead by then, but his son and successor 
King Shri Meghavarna received the Holy Relic 
with utmost veneration. The transfer of the 
Aelic took place in the first decade of the 
4th century A.D. and the Ceylonese descrip- 
tion of Kalinga in that connection had had 
its historical value. 
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Perhaps for external invasions to which 
King Guhasiva of Kalinga was subjected, 
the political stability of the Kingdom declined 
speedily and Kalinga at the time of the in- 
vasion of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta 
presented a picture of several small kingdoms 
instead of one united territory. Only in the 
western and south-western portions of Orissa 
through which Samudragupta led his victo- 
rious expedition towards the South, he fought 
with several Orissan rulers such as Mahendra 
of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, 
Mantaraja of Kurala, Mahendragiri of 
Pistapura, Swamidatta of Kottura, Damana 
of Erandapalia and Kubera of Devarastra. 
It is evident that for reasons unknown, the 
ancient Kalinga lay fragmented during the 
time of Samudragupta who also, in his 
endeavour to consolidate the Indo-Gangetic 
valley, did not consider it administratively 
desirable to conquer Kalinga and the South. 


Towards the later half of the 4th Cen- 
tury A.D., however, a powerful dynasty rose 
in Orissa to unite a greater portion of the 
land from the river Mahanadi to the river 
Godavari. It was the dynasty of the Matharas. 
While the Gupta monarchs were at the height 
of their power in the north, the Mathara Kings 
held their independent sway over a larger 
part of Orissa which included the territories 
through which Samudragupta conducted his 
victorious march. They styled themselves as 
Maharaja, and even some of them called 
themselves as Kalingadhipati. Alarge number 
of Copper Plate Grants of the Mathara Kings 
have survived till now to speak about their 
various achievements. Umavarman, 
Sankaravarman, Saktivarman, Ananta 
Saktivarman, Chandravarman and 
Prabhanjan Varman were the notable Kings 
of the Mathara Dynasty. Their rule covered 
a period of one hundred and fifty years, i.e. 


from the middle of the 4th century A.D. to 
the end of the 5th Century A.D. Orissa was 
given a sound administrative system, more 
or less in the pattern of the Gupta imperial 
administration as it prevailed in the north; 
and Orissa under the Matharas also saw 
a Brahmanical revival in its religious and 
cultural aspects, asit was inthe north. Sanskrit 
was patronised by the Matharas and used 
extensively. The Bhagavata cult, too, came 
into prominence in the faith of the people, 
while Buddhism still continued to dominate 
the religious life of a large section of people. 


The time of the Mathara rule coincides 
with the most effective maritime activities 
of ancient Kalinga in overseas lands. In the 
southern coastal regions of Kalinga, during 
the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., a small dy- 
nasty named the Sailodbhavas ruled over 
a Kingdom which they called Kangoda or 
Kanyodha. The name Sailodbhava indicates 
that the rulers or their territory represented 
some hill areas to begin with, and scholars 
have identified, with valid reason, these areas 
with lands around lake Chilika and Ganjam. 
The rulers of this dynasty included 
Sailodbhava, Ranabhita, Sainyabhita, 
Ayasobhita, Sainyabhita-Il, Ayasobhita-ll, 
Madhava Raja, Dharma Raja Manabhita and 
their successsors. From the great ports of 
Palur, Ganjam, Kalinga Nagar and Charitra, 
the people of Kalinga were carrying on their 
trade and commerce from very ancient times 
with Burma, Malaysia, Siam, Kambodia, Java, 
Bali, Borneo, Sumatra, and other places of 
the Suvarnadwipa. Taking advantage of that 
century-old relation between Kalinga and the 
oversea lands, the Sailodbhavas of Kangoda 
were supposed to have launched upon their 
colonial adventure in Suvarnadwipa and ul- 
timately succeeded in establishing the great 
and far-flung Sailendra Empire in that part 
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of further Asia. the Sailodbhava dynasty dis- 
appeared from Kangoda in 7th century A.D. 
and the Sailendra Empire of Suvarnadwipa 
rose into prominence in the 8th century A.D. 
In the heyday of that empire, the foreign 
merchants as well as their countrymen called 
that empire as 'Kalinga' signifying thereby 
the Kalinga origin of the Sailendra Empire. 
This empire endured for nearly two centuries. 


After the Matharas and the 
Sailodbhavas, the next significant chapter 
of the political history of Orissa began during 
the rules of the Bhauma Kara and the 
Somavamsi dynasties. The later Bhauma 
Karas’ and the early Somavamsis «vere 
contemporaries, and at one stage, the former 
were ruling over the Utkal portion of Orissa. 
and the latter over the Kosala portion. in 
course of time the Bahuma Kara rule yielded 
place to the rule of the Somavamsis and 
the whole landmass of Orissa came under 
the rule of one powerful dynasty. The time 
of these two dynasties, running over a period 
of nearly four centuries, namely, from 8th 
to 11th entury, saw a formative period in 
the life and culture of the Orissan people. 
Geographical demarcations andterritorialcen- 
tres, religious traits and linguistic develop- 
. ments, all tended to bring about a clear and 
distinct picture of a compact socio-political 
unit. In the evolution of Orissa, the Bhauma 
Kara-Somavamsi period is indeed a remark- 
able epoch. 


The most famous rulers of the Bhauma 
Kara Dynasty were Subhakara Deva, 
Santikara Deva, Subhakara Deva-l!, Santikara 
Deva-ll, and finally, Dandi Mahadevi, a pow- 
erful woman ruler. It was King Subhakara 
Deva-| who wrote a religious text in his own 
hand and sent it with a letter to his con- 
temporary Chinese Emperor Tet Song in the 


last decade of 8th cemury.”” The missionary 
who carried that letter was Prajna, a vastly 
learned man who had studied for years at 
Nalanda, and also in a university of the King 
of Orissa. Prajna stayed on in China where 
he devoted his time to-translate a number 
of Indian scriptures to Chinese language. 


Orissa possessed in that period a re- 
nowned university named Puspagiri which 
the Chinese Pilgrim Hieun Tsang described 
in histravel accounts during the age of Harsha. 
The ruins of Ratnagiri, Lalitagiri and Udayagiri 
in the district of Cuttack, with traces of one 
of the greatest Buddhist centres of india, 
lead many scholars to believe that the 
University of Puspagiri lies buried in this 
Buddhist complex of unlimited deposits. 


The Bhauma Kara rule gave to Orissa 
a sound and well-organised administration. 
Some of the terminology as seen in their 
Copper Plates indicate quite advanced type 
of governmental systems. Though Sanskrit 
was the dominating language of that age, 
future Oriya words were gradually emerging 
in the texts of the Plates. Towards the close 
of the Bhauma Kara Rule, Buddhism was 
seen heading towards its last declining phase 
and Saivism was beginningto rise as a popular 
force of Orissan religion. It is said that the 
individuality of the Oriya people as a distinct 
group in the Indian cosmos saw its foundation 
laid during the Bhauma Kara era. 


The Somavamsi Dynasty became more 
effective in raising Orissa to its definite 
individuality. From the last years of the 9th 
century this dynasty came forward to play 
its spectacular political and cultura! role 
and continued to represent its vitality till the 
later part of 11th century. Janmejaya 
Mahabhavagupta I, Yayati Mahasivagupta- 
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1, Bhimaratha MahabhavaguptI!, Dharmaratha 
Mahasivagupta Il, Nahusa Mahabhavagupta 
lil, Yayatill. Uddyota Kesari Mahabhavagupta 
IV and Janmejaya ll were some ofthe illustrious 
monarchs of the Somavamsi Dynasty. The 
dynasty ruled for more than two centuries. 
With the title ‘Keshari' used by some kings 
ofthis dynasty, the traditions of Orissa remain 
eloquent about the achievements of these 
rulers by describing them as Kesharns. Yaya 
|, famous asY aya Keshan,issaidto have performed 
an Aswamedha sacrifice at Jajpur, and to 
have brought ten thousand Brahmins from 
Kanauj settlement in that holy place. 
Historically, it is this monarch who united 
the two identifiable parts of the then Orissa, 
namely, Utkal and Kosala and consolidated 
the two areas in one homogeneous territory, 
laying thereby the foundation of a solid powerful 
state. He is remembered in traditions as a 
great builder of numerous temples and other 
monuments. Some of his architectural 
activities came to be conducted in 
Bhubaneswar which, situated as it was 
between Ashoka's ancient Toshali and 
Kharavela's Kalinganagari, rose into a new 
prominence as a city of the temples. 


King Yayati-ll of the Somavamsi Dy- 
nasty was yet another powerful monarch who 
strengthened Orissa within its geographical 
limits. He preclaimed himself as the Lord 
of Kalinga, Kangoda, Utkal and Kosala, show- 
ing thereby nis hold over all the four traditional 
divisions of Orissa when the whole of Orissa 
did not pass under that more famous name 
Kalinga. Not satisfied with his rule over Orissa 
proper, this King fought battles against the 
Kings of Karnata. Lata, Gurjara, Kanchi, Gouda 
and Radha. When he was succeeded by 
his son Uddyota Keshari, the Somavamsi 
Kingdom, of Orissa was in its finest form, 
but. within the next generation, the decline 


of the dynasty speedily set in. 


It is during this period that the temple 
building activities in Orissa with Bhubaneswar 
as chief centre reached a high watermark. 
The Great Temple of Lingaraj and many of 
the innumerable temples around it, were 
brought into being in the high tide of Saivite 
faith which flooded Orissa at that time. The 
enormous size of the monuments as wel! 
as the superb artistic decoration on their 
surface are the brightest testimony to the 
high degree of architectural as well as 
sculptural attainment to which the Orissan 
builders and artists of that period had reached. 


During the days of the later 
Somavamsis, when that dynasty began to 
decline, a new royal houses began to rise 
into prominence in the southern regions of 
Orissa. A powerful conqueror of this dynasty, 
Anantavarman Chodaganga Devaatlast came 
forward to establish a dynasty in Orissa fa- 
mous as the Ganga Dynasty and build an 


extensive empire known as the Ganga Em- 


pire. 


The Gangas were a very ancient peo- 
ple. The Greek Ambassador Megasthenes 
described them as Gangaridae who inhabited 
the regions between the Gangas in the north, 
the river Damodar in the south, Magadha 
in the west, and sea in the east. When Pliny 
observed in 72 A.D., this Ganga race had 
migrated to the south and had settled itself 
in central Kalinga on the banks of the river 
Vamsadhara. Towards the 5th Century A.D. 
one branch of this race was seen dominating 
over southern Mysore, and passing under 
the name of Western Gangas. The branch 
which continued to live in Orissa while rising 
toits fameis described asthe Eastern Gangas. 
Towards the closing years of the 5th century 
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A.D., they were seen ruling over the Tri- 
Kalinga region of Kalinga. There they lived 
for six hundred years through many political 
storms till at length, in 11th century, their 
power beganto befeltin other parts of Kalinga. 
When the Somavamsi Dynasty declined and 
their kingdom disintegrated, the Gangas came 
forward to avail of that opportunity and to 
create for themselves a big empire. It was 
Ananta Varman Chodaganga Deva of this 
dynasty who united the whole of Kalinga 
within its traditional boundary between the 
Ganges and the Godavari, and built a pow- 
erful empire which lasted under his succes- 
sors for more than three centuries as the 
strongest Hindu state of India against 
continuous Muslim onslaughts from different 
corners. 


Ananta Varman was the son of 
Devendra Varman Rajaraja Deva and his 
queen Raja Sundari who was a princess 
of the powerful Chola dynasty of the south. 
As the son of a Ganga father and a Chola 
mother, he proudly called himself as 
Cholaganga or Chodaganga and remains 
famous by that name in the adoration of 
posterity. He ascended the Ganga throne 
at his ancestral capital of Kalinga Nagar,’ 
which is identified with modern Mukhalingam, 

.in the year 1078 A. D. From there he began 
his conquering career, and when the whole 
of Orissa and also its adjoining territories 
had been over-run and united into a powerful 
state he transferred his capital to the city 
of Cuttack, very late in his reign, in the year 
1135 A.D. During the next 12 years of his 
rule with Cuttack as the centre of his political 
activities, he gave the final touches to his 
empire building while strengthening and 
fortifying his capital city in an effective way. 


It was for long 72 years that this monarch 


was privileged to rule. It enabled him not 


merely to conquer new territories but also 
to consolidate the conquests by an efficient 
administration, and by other nobler activities 
in accordan¢e with the spirit of his age, and 
the needs of the society. The most spec- 
tacular and memorable of such activities was 
his construction of the Great Temple of Lord 
Jagannath at the holy city of Puri. There 
was an earlier shrine for Jagannath from 
very ancient times, but the Temple which 
Chodaganga began to erect was destined 
to make Jagannath Puri one of the most 
renowned centres of religion in alt India. 
Saivism by that time was losing its hold on 
popular mind because of its extreme und 
rigid dogmatic practices. Buddhism and 
Jainism were beyond the range of recall. 
The Hindu world, asif, required anew vigorous 
cult to concentrate on. The masses of people, 
atthe first phase of that medieval age, needed 
a simpler and more appealing faith, resting 
on an emotional devotion to God rather than 
on difficult and unintelligible doctrines. In the 
wake of this Zeitgeist, a religious wind was 
blowing in favour of Vaishnavism all over 
India. That was the time of the great saint: 
Ramanuja who visited Kalinga when 
Chodaganga was ruling. The Kalinga Emperor, 
in the closing years of a great career, turned 
to religious, activities, and vigorously cham- 
pioned the cause of Vaishnavism by taking 
up the construction of the Temple of 
Jagannath. Since that time, Jagannath has 
come to be worshipped as the Supreme Deity 
of Hindu India, and His Shrine as the holiest 
abode of Hinduism. The Temple of Jagannath, 
as the supreme abode of Vaishnavism, has 
invited millions of Hindus from all parts of 
India for all these centuries. Chodaganga's 
immortal work was meant not for Orissa but 
for india, not for his time, but for all times. 
His worthy successors completed and 
developed the Temple complex and made 
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Puri a city of religious sple dour and of fabu- 
lous ceremonies. 


From Ananta Varr in Chodaganga 
Deva to Bhanu Deva IV wth whom ended 
the Ganga Dynasty, there ruled about 15 
Kings, including Ananga Bhima Deva ll, 
Ananga Bhima Ill, and N rasimha Deva | 
who were exceptionally brillic itlike thefounder 
of the empire. The Hindu r~ingom of Orissa 
in those days had to come ‘ace to face with 
Muslim powers of the adi cent lands and 
a prolonged conflict betwee! the rival forces 
becameinevitable. The Gang monarchsrose 
equalttothetask and keptthet rritorialbounds 
of their domain vigorously det -nded and well- 
protected. Continuous Muslin pressure from 
the north and the east was successfully re- 
sisted, and the river Ganges was kept as 
Orissa's frontier against the M1 slim Bengal. 
Narasimha Deval whoruledthe( anga Empire 
from 1238 to 1264 decided upt:n an aggres- 
sive policy towards his contemr orary Bengal 
Sultans, and Minhaj-us-Shiraj describes in 
Tabqat-i-Nasiri how that King efeated the 
Muslim army at Katsin in 1243, and invaded 
Lukhnor and Lukhnauti. Sultan ““ughan Khan 
fled away in fear and appealec to Delhi for 
help. In 1244, Narasimha inv ded Bengal 
asecondtime, plunderedthecapr :Lukhnauti, 
defeated Tughan Khan, and c-ptured the 
city of Lukhnor.’* The outcome of \is invasion 
wasthe annexation of several Mt =lim districts 
of Bengal to the territory of “ alinga. 


During the time of the ‘“angas, the 
Orissan architecture reached its zenith. 
Narasimha Deva has earned fu. himself not 
only the fame as a conqueror, but also an 
undying fame as the builder of tt e Sun Tem- 
ple of Konark. This Temple wa- constructed 
onthe bank of the river Chandr- bhaga where 
that river met the sea. As are ~arkable piece 


of architecture, the greatest Hindu edifice 
in India, Konark is emblematic of the re- 
sources which medieval Orissa commanded, 
the power which her rulers enjoyed, and the 
artistic, architectural, sculptural and engineer- 
ing skill which the Orissan people possessed. 
It is believed that the Sun Temple took twelve 
years of time and forty crores of money for 
its construction. The main Temple was 230 
feet high, the biggest in whole India. Even 
the crownless Mukhasala which stands till 
today in its ruins is as high as the Great 
Temple of Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar. In 
sculptural display and artistic exuberance it 
has no rival. 


It was during the Ganga age that the 
Oriya literature took its concrete and enriched 
shape. Oriya script, grammar, idioms, 
phraseologies, poetic dictions and prose styles 
began to take their clear character as many 
inscriptions and manuscripts cameto be com- 
posed. Within a well-defined territory, with 
a definite language and literature, with eco- 
nomic and political stability, and with indig- 
enous distinctive traits in spheres of culture, 
art and religion, modern Orissa was steadily 
taking shape during the prosperous Ganga 
era of three centuries. 


The rule of the imperial Gangas came 
to an abrupt end when in a bloodless revo- 
lution, a new dynasty named Suryavamsi 
Dynasty came to the throne. According to 
the famous Temple Chronicles or the Madala 
Panji, the last Ganga King being childless, 
adopted a cowherd boy as his son who in-. 
herited the throne and became the first Surya 
King of Orissa.®® According to some other 
sources, the last Ganga King was unworthy 
and weak, and therefore, the wise ministers 
and nobles elevated to the throne a brave 
and extraordinary person who founded a new 
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dynasty of his own.® 


The Surya Dynasty gave to Orissa 
three famous rulers, Kapilendra Deva, 
Purusottam Deva and Prataparudra Deva. 
Kapilendra ascended the throne in 1436 A.D. 
From political point of view, by second quarter 
of fifteenth century the Orissan Kingdom was 
surrounded on all sides by formidable powers, 
such as, the Bengal Sultanate. Bahamani 
Kingdom, and Vijayanagara Empire. In order 
to safeguard his territory as well as to defend 
it more effectively, Kapilendra took up an 
aggressive posture against all his neighbour- 
ing powers. This monarch is usually com- 
pared with the great Kharavela of ancient 
times for the military expeditions he under- 
took and the martial vigour he showed. His 
army was arare and perhaps the last example 
of Orissa's military traditions. His gigantic 
elephant force was the most invincible in 
India, and it is by that force that he terrified 
his foes. The Bahamani Sultan Alauddin 
Ahmad Shah calculated the number of those 
war elephants as two hundred thousands.* 
Though the number appears to be unbe- 
lievable, it indicates that the Orissan ruler 
had a unique type of military machine with 
the elephant phalanx as its main support 
to overawe the enemy forces of cavalry and 
infantry. Kapilendra's aggressive career and 
military achievements give ample proofs about 
the strength of his army. His military title 
of Gajapati or lord of the elephant force is 
an evidence of his reliance on that military 
machine. The Suryavamsi Kings were all 
known as the Gajapati Kings. 


Kapilendra’s conquests were indeed 
remarkable. He occupied a large portion of 
the Telingana coast, andbroughtthe Godavari 
delta under his possession. In subsequent 
invasions he crossed the river Krishna and 


conquered Kondavidu. On the north-eastern 
frontier, he crossed into the territories of the 
Bengal Sultan and captured a portion of that 
land after a victory over Sultan Nasiruddin. 
His sway in that area extended to the western 
side of the river Hughli. Kapilendra's war 
against the Bahamani Sultan also ended in 
victory for him. It is gathered from the Muslim 
sources that the Orissan King "from the greed 
of gain and for the defence of paganism" 
invaded the Bahamani territory and taking 
the army of the Sultan by surprise routed 
the forces of Islam.* This defeat was inflicted 
on Sultan Humayun Shah Bahmani. After 
his death, when his minor son Nizam Shah 
ascended the throne, Kapilendra once again 
invaded his country and reached very near 
to his capital. Finally, the Gajapati King won 
a major victory over the Vijayanagar Kings, 
and overran a large portion of the Tamil 
coastal belt. The province of Chandragiri was 
also invaded and Kanchi was conquered. 
23 Kapilendra's empire came to extend from 
the river Ganges in the north to the river 
Kaveri in the south. 


His conquests and achievements led 
Kapilendra Deva to assume the pompous 
title of ‘Gajapati, Gaudeswara Navakoti- 
Karnata-Kalabargeswara.' This great mon- 
arch was not merely a conqueror but also 
a patron of culture. A scholar in Sanskrit, 
he wrote a Sanskrit drramanamed 'Parasurama 
Vijaya’. Sudramuni Sarala Das wrote his 
famous ‘Mahabharata‘during this time, awork 
which is a classic by itself. The King 
encouraged Vaishnavism and the spread of 
Bhakti cult, and added many rites of a 
devotional nattire to the worship of Jagannath. 


Gajapati Kapilendra died on the bank 
of the river Krishna in 1466, while supervising 
the administration of his southern annexa- 
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tions. He was succeeded by his son 
Purushottam Deva. According to Orissan tra- 
ditions, the late King had as many as 18 
sons who contested for the throne with 
Purushottam. At last, when defeated in that 
fratricida! war they submitted to be victorious 
brother, who in his magnanimity forgave them 
all and gave each one of them a piece of 
territory to rule independently. It is believed 
that these 18 brothers ultimately became 
the founders of the 18 small princely states 
of the future Orissa. If this account be correct, 
here was the beginning of the self-destructive 
process of Orissa's medieval state power. 
The second Surya monarch was a fine 
specimen of the culture of that age. He wrote 
an impressieve prose work in Sanskrit named 
Nama Malika, wherein the substance of sixty- 
seven Puranas and other works was pro- 
duced. His Abhinava Gita-Govinda is a 
beautiful work in poetry. Among many of 
his other works, Mukti Chintamani, 
Durgotsava, and Vishnu-Bhakti Kalpadruma 
are noteworthy. He also compiled a Sanskrit 
dictionary entitled Trikanda Kosha. Few 
among his contemporary Indian Kings 
possessed this kind of learning and schol- 
arship as this King. 


But the time of this learned King was 
critical from political angles of view. The death 
of Kapilendra removed fear from the mind 
of the Bahamani and the Vijayanagar rulers, 
who attacked the Orissan Kingdom at the 
earliest opportunity. Yet, in any case, through 
earlier reverses but later successes, the King 
preserved his territory till his death in 1497, 
though the symptoms of military weakness 
were already seen during the course of his 
desperate struggle against his powerful en- 
emies such as Saluva Narasimha and 
Bahamani Sultan Muhammad-I!I!, andthe great 


Bahamani Statesman Mahmud Gawan. 


Gajapati Purusottam Deva was suc- 
ceeded by his son Prataparudra Deva. This 
third Surya monarch was the last in the long 
line of Orissa's great rulers of ancient and 
medieval times from the days of 
Mahameghavahana Kharavela. He ruled from 
1497 to 1540, for forty-four years. Cultured 
and tearned, this monarch failed to realise 
the nature of the dangers which threatened 
his kingdom from all frontiers. The imperial 
traditions were already on a declining path, 
and the enemy powers were on their 
ascendancy. At that critical moment in the 
destiny of Orissa, Prataparudra neglected 
the defence of his vast domain, and turned 
his attention to less mundane affairs without 
realising the consequences to follow. The 
greatest emperor of Vijayanagar, Krishna Deva 
Raya, after he came to the throne, launched 
determined efforts to reconquer the southern 
territories ofthe Surya Empire. He did succeed 
in a series of battles, and became the master 
of the extensive landmass lying between the 
rivers Kaveri and Godavari which Kapilendra 
had conquered. 


Repeated invasions also followed from 
the Muslim Sultans of Bengal. Unfortunately 
for the Gajapati, his contemporary in Bengal 
was the powerful and ambitious Alauddin 
Hussain Shah, who recovered a large portion 
ofterritories which Kapilendra had taken away 
from earlier Sultans. Similarly, Sultan Quli 
Qutb Shah of Golkonda occupied the 
Telingana region of Orissa which was still 
under the Gajapati after Krishna Deva Raya's 
conquests in those quarters. 


Thus Prataparudra lost most of his 
ancestral dominions in the Peninsular India 
and in Bengal during the first quarter century 
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of his rule. The reduced Orissa had by then 
approximated its present-day size. Kalinga 
was no more an empire. Even the name 
Kalinga which signified much of her ancient 
and medieval glory vanished. 


For nearly twenty years more did 
Prataparudra rule thereafter. But‘he did not 
try to recover his lost territories. With the 
loss ofthe empire, Orissa had lost her sources 
of prosperity. Decline of Orissa was coming 
in rapidly with the loss of military prestige 
and economic vitality. 


Much of Prataparudra's political and 
military inactivity is ascribed to the influence 
of Shri Chaitanya, the greatest Vaishnavite 
saint of that time, on him. For long 18 years 
of his saintly life, Chaitanya lived in Orissa 
in the holy city of Lord Jagannath, Puri. His 
great devotional movement was seen flood- 
ing Orissa as amost popular cutt. Prataparudra 
came under the spell of Chaitanya and was 
fed to march with pacificism and non-violence 
of the neo-Vaishnavite faith. Evidences show 
how the saint profoundly influenced the per- 
sonal and official conduct of the King, and 
became, unfortunately, one of the causes 
of the political and military decline of medieval! 
Orissa. In the renunciation of the King lay 
the causes of a sudden decline of Orissa 
as a political power. 


Prataparudra died in 1540. it seems 
as if the spirit of independence had already 
disappeared by that time. The few years 
that separated the death of the last Surya 
King and the Muslim conquest of Orissa were 
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the years of internecine strife, bloodshed, 
intrigues, .onspiracies, and civil war. The 
Gajapati F ig's many sons were put to death 
by his treacherous minister Govinda 
Vidyadhara who symbolised in him the vices 
of an age of decay and degeneration. When 
the Surya Dynasty was thus extinguished, 
Govinda Vidyadhara ascended the throne 
himself as the Gajapati king. During his brief 
rule, Orissa disintegrated speedily with in- 
dependent smal! principalities coming into 
existence in the inaccessible hill tracts of 
Orissa. His worthless successors were re- 
moved from the scene and a brave general 
named Mukunda Harichandan ascended the 
throne to try desperately to save a dying 
kingdom. For 9 years he ruled Orissa while 
external invasions and internal dissension 
became the sad tale of the time. At last, 
in the year 1568, Mukunda Deva was killed 
in an internat battle which at once paved 
the path for the Muslim conquest of Orissa. 


The decline and fall of Orissa's me- 
dieval kingdom had many causes no doubt. 
But researches are being conducted to 
ascertain if a military race from the days 
of Asoka's Kalinga war till the time of Gajapati 
Kapilendra Deva could have declined so 
abruptly and lost its inner vitality only beause 
of external factors, or, were there climatic 
and physical factors which brought about 
a disastrous change in the life and character 
of avigorous people causing them their decline 
as in the case of many other races and 
peoples. 
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Boxi Jagabandhu 


Dr. B. C. Ray 


Boxi Jagabandhu who shines brightly 
in the’ galaxy of Orissa's celebrated sons, 
proved to be a popular leader with tremen- 
dous political will and conviction to challenge 
the British administrative measures that were 
going to uproot the Oriya social! fabric and 
structure to suit the British imperialistic ob- 
jectives. It was he, who could impress the 
British that the Oriyas were not a lump of 
clay to be shaped according to their desire; 
they could fight with courage, sacrifice and 
unity irrespective of caste and creed for the 
overthrow of a foreign rule that had broken 
their backbone and brought to them untold 
miseries. 


Jagabandhu Bidyadhar Mohapatra 
Bhramarbar Ray, popularly known as 
Jagabandhu, was born at Rorang in the 
Pargana of Rahang in the present Puri dis- 
trict. Though he was born in the third decade 
of the Maratha rule which began since 1751 
in Orissa, the exact date of his birth is yet 
to be ascertained. He inherited the office 
of the Boxi, the military commander of the 
Raja of Khurda. He was next to the Raja 
in rank and authority because of his 
influence over the army of his state. He was 
regarded by the Garjat Rajas and the people 
of Mughalbandi as second to the representa- 
tive of the ancient royal family of Orissa. 


His family had matrimonial alliances with the 
Raja of Shergarh on the Ghumsar frontier 
and the Raja of Baramba in Orissa. 


in 1804 - 5 A. D. Jai Rajaguru or- 
ganised an encounter against the British. 
But at that time Jagabandhu was not in favour 
of any battle against them because of the 
meagre military resources and kept himself 
aloof with the expectation that the new British 
rule might bring some favourable changes 
for the upliftment of the Oriyas. But within 
a period of 10 to 12 years of the British 


‘rule, he observed that the things expected 


were not to forthcome. 


The British introduced a series of 
rules and regulations not understood by the 
Oriyas, that too through a set of non-Oriya 
officials. This resulted in an unexpected rise 
in the rate of revenue collected from the 
people, the elimination of the traditional militia, 
imposition of salt monopoly causing unusual 
rise in salt price, oppression of the Amalas 
and the police and corruptions along with 
favouritism of the judiciary. 


To cite here some examples of the 
wretched and deteriorating condition of the 
Oriya landed aristocracy, it may be stated 
that the constant imposition of higher 
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1. 23 May 1817 - Trower to Board of Revenue, Bengal Revenue Consultations, 24 October 1817, No. 38. 
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revenue assessments almost eliminated the 
middle as well as the high land-owning classes 
ruining the economic backbone of the Oriya 
society. The Jama of the assessment went 
so high that the Jama of Rs.10,80,770 
under the preceding Maratha rule rose to 
the hightimit of Rs. 13,82,409 under the British. 
Under the first 12 years of British rule, it 
amounted to an excess of Rs.3,01,639 by 
the year 1816-17. 


Such high assessments generally led 
to heavy arrears of unpaid revenue at the 
end of each year. 


When the Oriya Zamindars could not 
pay their revenue from the resources of their 
estates and fell into arrears, their estates 
were put to auction sale through a Sun-Set 
Law at Calcutta without the knowledge of 
the Oriya proprietors. 


The fact which very much wounded 
the feelings of Jagabandhu was that within 
a period of 10 years (from 1806 to 1816) 
the number of Oriya estates sold by public 
auction amounted to 1011, an average of 
101 yearly. Of these 350 were purchased 
by the non-Oriyas, the Jama of whose 
purchases amounted to Rs.4,42,804. The 
principal estates passed into the hands of 
the non-Oriya speculators while 235 estates 
were’ purchased by the non-Oriya persons 
holding official positions in Orissa admin- 
istration either in their own names or 
indirectly through their relations.’ 


Out of 2340 Oriya proprietors whose 
names were registered in the first British 
settlement for payment otf revenue in the 
district of Cuttack (Puri, Cuttack, Balasore), 


only 1449 small ones remained by the end 
of 1816. In the entire Mughalbandi which 
had an annual revenue of Rs. 13,93,000, the 
original Oriya proprietors were only left with 
lands worth Rs.30,000. 


The Zamindars who were hard- 
pressed by the process of over-assessment 
transferred some of their burden to the raiyats 
living in their estates. The raiyats were 
pressed very hard to pay more as rent than 
they ever used to do. As stated by an-English 
Officer, the result was "at least 5000 to 6000 
houses of ryots were deserted. The mis- 
erable remnant lived in desperate conditions 
after disposing of their little all, their clothes, 
furniture, bullocks, cooking utensils and 
sometimes their wives and children. ® 


Jagabandhu, who was keenly observ- 
ing the wretched state of affairs to his 
utmost chagrin, was ultimately himself vic- 
timised by the same heartless and cruel British 
imperialistic system of administration worked 
out and applied by the non-Oriya otficials 
under their orders. 


Krishna Chandra Singh, a rich non- 
Oriya was the diwan in the office of the 
British Collector and was well-conversant 
with the British rules and regulations. But 
he being a crafty and unscrupulous otficial, 
did everythingfraudulenttly to acquire the estate 
of Rorung which was a hereditary property 
of Jagabandhu. Whatever representations 
were made by Jagabandhu to secure justice 
from the Court in his favour for the restoration 
of his patrimonial estate ended in smoke 
owing to the machination of his rival and 
corrupted official process. When the final 
orders of Government onthis issue was known 
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and that was against his interest, 
Jagabandhu though a sober person uptil now, 
but resenting all the while the baneful effects 
of the mal-administration on society, very 
strongly reacted. He was a man of dignity 
and prestige; when he was deprived of the 
very estate, which was a source of financiat 
strength to his status, he now practically turned 
to be a beggar. For nearly two years he 
derived his maintenance from voluntary 
contributions made by the people for his 
support. In his fallen and poor condition, 
Jagabandhu however continued to cling to 
those insignia of the state viz his rank and 
titles as the principal servant of the Raja 
of Khurda and "although a beggar, was con- 
stantly attended by a ragged tribe of followers 
bearing staves, morchuls, punkhas etc." 


His hopes in the utility of the British 
administration were fully shattered. The 
more he came in contact with the general 
public, the more his conviction was confirmed. 
He came to a conclusion that the British 
rule was an anti-Oriya oppression for their 
replacement by the non-Oriyas. In this situation 
when once he was advised by a well-wisher 
to challenge the stand of Krishna Chandra 
Singh in an appellate court, he dismissed 
such advice in his passing remark that it 
was "inutility of any reference to the Court 
by an Oriya" when a non-Oriya under the 
British patronage was to be his defendant. 


Now mentally he was much worried 
as to what could be done to safeguard the 
Oriya interest and finally was determined to 
champion the cause of the Oriyas on almost 

‘ all fronts which brought untold and unprec- 
edented miseries to the people. He had no 
doubt that the remedies for all these would 
be to overthrow the mal-administration by 
driving the British from Orissa. 


In a reply to a question why he rebelled 
against the British, Jagabandhu in his own 
words once stated - 


"The inhabitants have sustained in the 
Mufussul varieties of Injuries and oppres- 
sions while no redress is to be obtained 
by the poor and the oppressed from the 
gentlemen in power; as an instance of 
which a seer of salt which used to be sold 
for 1 pun of cowries cannot at present 
be procured for 12 puns - moreover where 
one rupee was once taken on account of: 
revenue, ten are now exacted and there 
are after all (s/c often) demand and balance. 
By the injustice of the judges, the oppres- 
slon of the wicked thanadar and the tyranny 
of the officers of Salt Mahal the people 
are completely overwhelmed and being 
unable to feave their beloved native lands 
are grown desperate and careless of life. 
They have accordingly with the intention. 
to avenge their injuries appointed me 
Jagabandhu Bhomerbur their leader®. 


Jagabandhu now brought himself to 
the fore as a friend, philosopher and the 
guide of the Oriyas in this predicament. His 
political acumen as a leader was manifested 
from his secret contact through his agents 
with the Raja of Kujanga, Kanika and Shergarh 
and some other Garjat chiefs for help in 
the ensuing rebellion. His popularity and 
selfless leadership enticed support from all 
sections of the people irrespective of any 
caste and creed. Even many Muslim leading 
persons like Mir Haider Ali and Sardar Khan 
joined the fray to strengthen his hands to 
drive away the British. 


His objectives in this political anti-Brit- 
ish movement were 


1) elimination of the foreign rule; 
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2) restoration of the Raja of Puri's power 
(formerly the Raja of Khurda} to fill 
up the vacuum for administration after 
the overthrow of British Government; 
3) reinstatement of original Oriya propri- 
etors on their former estates; and 
4) redress of all other grievances of the 
people caused by the British admin- 


istration. 


The rebellion under the strict disci- 
plinary guidance of Jagabandhu first started 
in the last week of March 1817 in Khurda 
town. Soon the entire Khurda region, to the 
utmost astonishment of the British fell into 
the grips of the rebels. After taking the full 
possession of Khurda, 10,000 rebel contin- 
gents, under the direction from Jagabandhu 
marched towards Puri and were joined by 
a large number of inhabitants including many 
pandas and priests of Jagannath. The attack 
onthe British officers and the sentries posted 
there were so vigorous and frightening that 
they fled pellmell. Puri was brought under 
thefull contro! ofthe rebels. Then the rebellion 
spread to the adjacent areas as well as a 

large part of the coastal! regions comprising 
theterritories ofthe Raja of Kujang and Kanika, 
who actively extended support to the insur- 
gency. As a result, British power was elimi- 
nated for sometime from Khurda, Puri and 
many other regions adjacent to Cuttack town 
and the position of the British even in Cuttack 
town was highly precarious and critical. 


The directives and instructions issued 
by Jagabandhu to the rebels indicate his 
method of discipline and targets to hit for 
the overthrow of the British. The main points 
of attack of the insurgents were specifically 
confined mainly to Government offices or 


some non-Oriya estates. The rebels burnt 
the treasuries or Kutcheries of the Tahsildars 
and other Government offices at Banapur, 
Khurda and other places and displaced some 
non-oriya Zamindars. According to a British 
report it was later on ascertained that "no 
houses were destroyed, no property plun- 
dered and no one individual touched except- 
ing those connected with Government." 


The anti-British movement headed, 
nurtured, planned, masterminded and ex- 
ecuted by Jagabandhu, could not succeed 
mainly because of the superior military power 
of the British. 


With the arrival of a large number of 
troops from Bengal the British military cam- 
paign was launched to repel the attack of 
the rebels. The well-planned British military 
manoeuvre put the rebels to flight and the 
British restored their authority in the lost re- 
gions of Orissa. Though the rebels ran away 
in face of British artillery attack, they were 
found to have adopted the cossack tactics 
for sometime to continue depredation attimes 
particularly in or near Khurda. 


The fire of rebellion was at its height 
fora period of about six months and thereafter 
it began to subside except in some areas 
of Khurda. Jagabandhu went underground 
along with his trusted generals like, Pindiki 
Bahubalendra, Gopal Chottaraya and 
Padmanava Chottaray. As a counter meas- 
ure to suppress the rebellion outright, the 
British at once.imprisoned 268 rebels after 
capture and passed the sentence of trans- 
portation for life for many ring leaders. They 
offered Rs.5,000 as reward for the seizure 
of Jagabandhu and Rs.1,000 each for his 
principal associates. In spite of their utomost 
endeavours the British failed to apprehend 
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Jagabandhu, who with many of his associates 
successfully avoided capture, with moral and 
financial support of friendly villagers on 
Ghumsar, Nayagarh and Baud borders. There 
started a game of hide-and-seek between 
the British authorities and the underground 
insurgents and this continued for long seven 
years. This game of hide-and-seek was 
gradually taxing the energy and resources 
of the Government, who had to maintain 
military and police forces in different parts 
and engage a number of extra officials with 
heavy expenses and remain in perpetual 
alertness. Besides, the remaining of 
Jagabandhu at large in the vicinity of Khurda 
"must have an unfavourable effect in keeping 
alive a spirit of resistance to and dissat- 
isfaction with the British authorities while it 
would prevent security being felt against the 
recurrence of fresh disturbances". For these 
reasons the British thought of ending the 
game, through agents in inducing Jagabandhu 
to accept a free pardon and a monthly 
allowance for his maintenance onthe condition 
of a voluntary surrender. 


On the other hand, Jagabandhu could 
see that he was no longer in a position to 
get such support as expected from the 
Garjat chiefs. His brave fight against the British 
since 1817 made him tired and exhausted. 
When negotiation through the British agents 
began for accepting the term of pardon he 
was also inclined to end the game honour- 
ably, agreed to it and offered himself to the 
official custody. Escorted by Waz 
Muhammad, the Diwan of the office super- 
intendent of the tributary Mahals he reached 
Cuttack on May 27, 1825. He was granted 
a pension of Rs. 150 per month and remained 
at Cuttack with his family including his nine 
year old son, Gopinath Bidyadhar, quietly 
ore rest of his life. He died on 24th January, 


Thus passed away the life of a great 
son of Orissa, who launched a political move- 
ment against the then most powerful British 
imperial Government of the world. Though 
generally a man of peaceable temperament, 
he was possessed of a brave heart. The 
injustice meted out, the humiliation and in- 
juries inflicted by the British administration 
onthe Oriyas troubled him considerably. "The 
lion sleeping in him was goaded to shake 
off the slumber and stand up to vindicate 
his honour". So he struck hard against the 
British before they had time to suspect 
anything. 


In the words of a British Officer "they 
(British) had virtually to admit their defeat 
by offering pardon" to a person on whose 
head Rs.5,000 was offered for his seizure, 
and "he was really victor in the fight between 
him and the English".? 


The rebellion of 1817 under the com- 
mand of Jagabandhu failed but the cause 
for which Jagabandhu and his associates 
sacrificed so much ultimately triumphed. The 
rebellion was an eye opener to the British 
and made them both politically and admin- 
istratively conscious of the legitimate demands 
of the Oriyas. To rectify the drawbacks and 
loopholesinthe administrative system, prompt 
measures were adopted by the British; to 
restore many estates to the original Oriya 
proprietors was possible; the Jama of the 
country was reduced to save the Oriyas from 
excessivetaxation; more salt at reduced price 
was made available for the common man 
and efforts were made to remove corruption 
and to provide justice to the people. All these 
salutary changes showed that the pendulum 
swang to the opposite direction and there 
was a new trend now in administrative set- 
up, more conducive to the Oriya interest. 
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These changes were due to the thrust given 
by the rebel leader Jagabandhu. 


The first political movement organised 
by Jagabandhu in Orissa for elimination of 
the alien British rule and calculatedly hitting 
at the major points of British imperialistic 
exploitation such as revenue, salt etc., seems 
to have [eft behind something to posterity 
to ponder over and utilise the ideas for mass 
movement on national! level. 


The rebellion also exemplified the po- 
litical will and fighting abilities of the Oriyas, 


which perhaps went a long way in coun- 
teracting any more on the part of non-Oriyas 
to grab parts of Orissa. It seemingly en- 
couraged the later generations for advancing 
their claim of the linguistic State of Orissa 
which was fulfilled in 1936. In estimating 
Jagabandhu's contribution to Orissa one 
has to remember that he was an 'unfortunate 
celebrity' who outlined the directions of the 
freedom struggle which was to gather 
momentum in the years to follow. 


3. 21.1.1829 Revenue Board, Vol. 38. 
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Role of Orissa inthe National Movement 


Prof. Jagannath Patnaik 


In the saga of the history of National 
Movement, Orissa like all other places played 
an illustrious role in all its phases. Rather at- 
tempts to be free fromthe British yoke were set 
afoot as early as 1804 AD in the form of rebel- 
lions and movements in Orissa. In this sense 
Orissa can be taken as a pioneer in India in 
launching the freedom movement against the 
British rule. A brief resume of Orissa’s eventual 
role in the historic national movement is given 
in the pages that follow. 


Rebellions and Resistance Movements 
against the British : 


Hardly a year after the conquest of Oris- 
sa, the Oriyas launched rebellions after rebel- 
lions against the British authorities. Some 
resistance movements were also afoot. The 
State of Khurda was the first in this respect. 

It was in 1804 A.D. that the Raja of Khurda 
Mukunda Dev il with the assistance of his 
Diwan and guardian Jayakrushna Rajguru 
launched a rebellion against the British. It as- 
sumed such an alarming proportion that they 
had to make a good deal of efforts to supress 
it. After the suppression of the rebellion the 
Raja was deposed. Out of utter fear they made 
the state of Khurda a ‘Khas’. Jayi Rajguru was 
hanged for abetting the rebellion. Thus he be- 
came the first martyr for boldly resisting the 
British. And that was not the end of the rebel- 
lion. 


The Paik Rebellion of 1817 was yet 
another which caused a serious concern tothe 


< 


British authority in Orissa. In this rebellion, 
mostly the Paiks, a kind of local militia and the 
ryots participated. Although it originated in 
Khurda, it gradually spread to Puri and other 
coastal tracts of Cuttack district. The man who 
inspired and took the lead was the Bakshi or 
the Commander of the army of the Raja of 
Khurfa. He was Jagabandhu Vidyadhar 
Bhramarabara Roy Mohapatra, popularly 
known as Bakshi Jagabandhu. Although the 
rebellion ended in failure, “it burst with such a 
relentless fury’ admits a British historian of the 
19th century, George Toynbee, “‘asto threaten 
our expulsion, if not from the whole of Orissa, 
atleast from the territory of Khurda". In fact, the 
rebellion of 1817 was not a mere Paik rebellion. 
It was a freedom movement of the Khurda 
people to throw off the foreign yoke. It is cor- 
roborated by no less a person than William 
Trower, the then Collector of Cuttack. He has 
stated, “The rebellion was a crusade, the ob- 
ject of which was to expel the English from all 
interference with the land of Purushottam 
Chutter." However this event looms large in the 
saga of Orissan history:as a rebellion which 
aimed at driving away the British from Khurda 
and subsequently from Orissa. 


Similarly in 1827 the Dalbehera, Madhab 
Routray of Tapang located not far from Khur- 
da, in 1835, Krutibas Patsaani of Banpur, and 
the valiant tribal leaders of Ghumsur, Dora 
Bissoi and his nephew Chakra Bissoi, 
launched resistance movements against the 
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British with dogged determination, tron will and 
strength wf nind to uphold the cause of the 
Criyas with un linching devotion and loyalty. 


Thus it is to be observed that right from 
the occupation of Orissa, the Oriyas offered 
stubborn resistance to the British in the form 
of rebellions with a view to expeling them from 
their soil. Hence it was primarily to strengthen 
their hold in Orissa that the British introduced 
the policy of decentralisation by keeping the 
Oriya-speaking tracts under different ad- 
ministrative arrangements. Some tracts were 
kept under Madras and Bengal Presidencies, 
some were put under the administrative con- 
trol of the commissioner of the Central Provin- 
ces. And the 26 Feudatory States virtually 
remained at the beck and call of the British 
authorities. Thus Orissa under the British rule 
bore the look of a moth-eaten flower. In this 
State of affairs, the great Revolt of 1857 broke 
out and Orissa jumped into the main stream. 


Orissa in the great Revolt of 1857 


Orissa like other parts of India actively 
participated in the great Revolt of 1857 which 
is also described as the First War of Indian 
Independence. Of those great patriots who 
took the lead in the historic revolt, mention may 
be made of Ram Khushna Samanta Singhar, 
Chaki Khuntia and Surendra Sai. 


Ram Khushna Samanta Singhar, the ex- 
zamindar of Balia (Pragana Burgan, Thana 
Jajpur) organised the Khandaits in August 
1857 and rose against the British. So he and 
two of his principal followers were arrested and 
Sentenced to 5 years rigorous imprisonment . 
Similarly Chaki Khuntia also called Chandan 
Hajuri played a pivotal role in the sensational 
drama of the Great Revolt of 1857 in Orissa. He 
happened to be a panda of Puri by profession. 
Surendra Sai of Sambalpur was yet another 
leader who kept the revolt burning for seven 
years (1857-1864) while in India it collapsed in 
1858. In this connection, the Secretary to the 


Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
reported, “The Sambalpur District was per- 
haps the very last district in India in which the 
embers of the disturbances of 1857 were finally 
stamped out." In fact it is no less a wonder that 
fighting with primitive weapons like bows, bat- 
tle axes and countryside watchlocks, Surendra 
Sai shook the very foundation of the British rule 
in Sambalnur while the British troops were 
fighting v.:h muskets and howitzers. There 
were yet i+ few other leaders of Sambalpur 
region who led the Great Revolt against the 
British rule in Orissa during 1857-58. They were 
Madho Singh, Kunjal Singh, Hatee Singh and 
afew others of the Zamindari of Ghess, of them 
Madho Singh and Kunjal Singh were sen- 
tenced to death, Hatee Singh was sentenced 
to transportation of life in the Andamans. 
Similarly the Raja Arjun Singh of Porhat 
({Singhbhum) and his Diwan Jagu took part in 
anti-British activities during the-great Revolt of 
1857. Jagu Diwan was sentenced to death. 


Although the Great Revolt of 1857 ended 
in failure, it helped greatly in the growth of 
national consciousness. And in Orissa too na- 
tional consciousness grew in the wake of the 
Revolt. 


Rise of National consciousness in Orissa : 


The period following the Great Revolt of 
1857 was marked by the rise of national con- 
sciousness in Orissa. Besides other factors, 
the newspapers and Public institutions 
generally help in sowing the seeds of national 
consciousness. In Orissa the later part of the 
19th century was marked by the establishment 
of newspapers and periodicals. Mention may 
be made of Utkal Dipika, published in 1866 by 
Gourishankar Roy from Cuttack, Sambada 
Vahika published in 1872 by Raja Baikuntha- 
Nath Dey from Balasore and Sambalpur. 
Hitaisini published in 1889 by Nilamani 
Bidyaratna from Bamanda. There were yet a 
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few more. However all those papers exercised 
great influence in moulding public opinion. 


Side by side some public associations 
were established in several parts of Orissa. Of 
those one was the National Association 
founded In 1879 at Balasore under the 
patronage of Raja Baikunthanath Dey. Another 
one was the Orissa Association or Utkal Sabha 
founded by some elites of Cuttack in 1878 with 
Gopal Chandra Dutta as its Secretary. It was 
converted to a political association in 1882 with 
Gourisankar Ray as seceretary and Choud- 
hury Kasinath Das as its President. The Utkal 
Hitaisini Sabha was yet another association 
established by Raja Padma Narayan Dev of 
Parlakhemundi. All those public assoclations 
helped considerably in the growth of national 
consciousness in Orissa. 


Orissa and the Indian National Congress in 
its first phase (1885-1905) 


It was in December 1885 that The Indian 
National Congress came Into being. Its first 
session was held in Bombay on the 20th 
December. Its Secretary Allan Octarian Hume 
sent circulars to all regions to send thelr 
delegates to Bombay. His circular aroused 
considerable enthusiasm in the minds of the 
Orrisan elites. In all 72 delegates attended the 
first session of the Congress among whom 
there was one from Orissa. He was M. Vis- 
wanath Alyer, a pleader of Berhampur. There- 
after the elites of Orissa became enthusiastic 
to attend the other sessions to be held in future. 
Accordingly the delegates being nominated by 
the Utkal Sabha, the National Assoclation and 
the Utkal Hitaisini Sabha regularly attended all 
the sessions of the Indian National Congress. 
Some delegates who attended the sessions till 
1905 were Madhu Sudan Das, Sem Sahu, 
Gourishankar Roy, Ekram Ali, Janakinath 
Bose, Biharilal Pandit, Shyam Sundar Rajguru, 
Padmanav Narayan Deb, Nanda Kishore Bal, 
Gopal Chandra Prahraj, Biswanath Rao and 
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Madhu Sudan Rao. In response to the objec- 
tives of the indian National Congress during 
the early phase (1885-1905) the delegates 
from Orissa performed their tasks earnestly by 
submitting petitions regularly to the British 
Government regarding various problems of 
Orissa. Mention may be made of the petition 
of Baikunthanath Dey submitted to Lord Cur- 
zon in 1902 for amalgamating all Oriya-speak- 
ing tractsin one Province. Another petition was 
submitted by the people of Ganjam for its 
amalgamation with Orissa. It was also sub- 
mitted in 1902 to Lord Curzon. 


Orissa and the Indian National Congress in 
the Second Phase (1905-1919) 


With the close of the first phase in 1905, 
the Indian National Congress entered into its 
second phase. This phase was called the 
period of militant nationalism or extremism as 
It was dominated by the extremists. The attain- 
ment of Swaraj was their principal objective. 
This phase commended with the rise of 
Swadeshi movement. It aimed at boycotting 
British goods and making use of indigenous or 
Swadeshi goods. So Swadeshi and boycott 
were interlinked with each other. On account 
of close proximity to Bengal, Orissa ex- 
perienced the echo of the movement. 


Swadeshi and Boycott Movement in 


Orissa : 


According to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Orissa, the Swadeshi and boycott 
movement had a very mild effect in Orissa. But 
that is not true. Of course it might not have 
been as vigorous as it was in Bengal. That was 
probably because the leaders had con- 
centrated their efforts on the amalgamation of 
the Oriya speaking tracts. However Orissa had 
her share in this movement. Madhusudan Das, 
Nilakantha Das and Godavarish Mishra took” 
the lead in this movement. Bipin Chandra Pal, 
the illustrious leader of Bengal paid a visit to 
Cuttack in April, 1907. On the occasion of his 
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visit two meetings were arranged in the 
Municipal compound and Town Hall on 9th 
and 10th April respectively. Thousands of 
people attended these meetings and were im- 
mensely Inspired. 


The Government as coercive measures 
prohibited the teachers and students to par- 
ticipate in the meetings and demonstrations. 
The students who violated such orders were 
expelled from educational institutions. So in 
order to provide education to these students, 
national schools were established. One such 
school was started by Gopabandhu Das in 
August 1909. That was the Satyabadi 
Vanavidyalaya at Sakhigopal. This the role of 
Orissa in the second phase of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress was quite heartening. That 
was not all. Orissa also played an eventful role 

- is the Terrorist Movement. 
in 


Impact of the Terrorist Movement 


Orissa : 


It was towards 1907 that the Swadeshi 
Movement lost its force. That was the year 
when a split In the Indian Nationa! Congress 
was effected. A younger group then emerged 
among the extremists who believed in driving 
out the British by force or fraud. Their principle 
of action was to strike terror by killing British 
officials with bombs and pistols. Hence they 
were called terrorists. They launched a move- 
ment with Calcutta as their principal seat of 
action. Orissa being close to Benga! heard the 
echo of this movement. 


An Oriya of Cuttack named Hema 
Chandra Qanungo was known to have first 
started the terrorist movement in Calcutta. 


Sashibhusan, an ardent terrorist of Cal- 
cutta tried to recruit terrorists in Orissa. Even 
then Orissa was not very much affected by the 
Terrorists Movement. Not a single political 
murder took place here. Yet two sensational 
events took place in Orissa. One was a political 


dacoity committed in the house of one 
Mahajan (money lender), Sadai Sahu of the 
village Chainpur near Jajpur town. On the 14th 
September 1914 some terrorists of Bengal 
lead by Suresh Chandra Dhal, and Kshitish 
Choudhury committed this dacoity. They were 
helped by two youngmen of Jajpur area 
named Lakshimidhar Das and Basua Barik. A 
few other leaders of Orissa also helped them. 
They were Atal Behari Acharya and Sasanka 
Sekhar Benerjee of Cuttack, Bairagi Tripathy 
of Patia and Gobind Mishra of Daspalla. They 
carried away gold and silver worth six 
thousand rupees. They did it in such a secre- 
tive manner that the Police could not find any 
trace of it. And that was not the end of the 
terrorist activities in Orissa. 


In September 1915 another episode took 
place in Orissa in which a few top 
revolutionaries of Bengal were involved. They 
were Jatindranath Mukherjee, popularly 
known as Bagha Jatin, Chittaranjan, Manoran- 
jan, Jyotish and Niren. At a place called 
Chasakhand in the outskirts of Balasore town, 
a skirmish took place between them and the 
Police on 9th September, 1915. Chittaranjan 
fell down fighting. Jyotish was arrested and 
transported for life. Manoranjan and Niren 
were hanged. Jatin Mukherjee alias Bagha 
Jatin being badly wounded.was admitted in 
Balasore hospital. He died the next day. Thus 
Orissa was proud enough of getting one of the 
greatest leaders of the Terrorist Movement in 
India entombed under her lap. 


After 1915, the history of the national 
movement in Orissa became more eventful. 
Gopabandhu Das played a key role in mould- 
ing the character of the Congress and guiding 
the movement in Orissa. He published an 
Oriya weekly, the Samaj. Its first issue came 
out onthe Dashara day, the 4th October, 1919. 
This paper became the mouthpiece of the Con- 
gress movement in Qrissa. In 1920 the historic 
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Non-Cooperation Movement was launched In 
Orissa. Orissa played an illustrious role in this 
movement. 


Orissa during the Non-Cooperation Move- 
ment (1920-1930) : 


With the opening of the year 1919, 
emerged in national politics a leader around 
whom revolved many thrilling events. He was 
none else than Mohan Das Karamchand 
Gandhi, a hero among men and a saint among 
politicians. ' {2 wanted to practise noble ideas 
like truth, non-violence and self-sacrifice In 
national politics through a movement. It was 
the Non-Cooperation Movement which was 
unparalleled In the entire range of human hls- 
tory. In the historlc Nagpur sesslon of the 
Indian National Congress held In December 
1920, a resolution was adopted making Non- 
Cooperation the official policy of the Con- 
gress. It meant the withdrawal of cooperation 
from the British Government in all respects. 
The programme embodled action In two 
phases. The first phase of action almed at 
withdrawing support of the Indlans from all 
spheres. In the second phase constructive 
measures were to be taken up. 


In all twenty-seven delegates from Orissa 
attended the hlstorlc Nagpur sesslon of the 
Indian Natlonal Congress. Prominent among 
them were Harekrushna Mahtab, Bhaglrathi 
Mohapatra, Jadumanl Mangara], 
Gopabandhu Das, Niranjan Patnalk, and 
Mukunda Prasad Das. In this session it was 
decided to form a Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee on lingulstic basis and the Orlya-speak- 
Ing tracts were permitted to have a separate 
congress committee. Accordingly, early In 
1921 the Executive of the Utkal Pradesh Con- 
gress Commlttee was formed with four office- 
bearers namely Gopabandhu Das as 
President, Ekram Russoo! as vice President, 
Bhagirath! Mohapatra as Secretary and five 
members. Similarly District Congress Commit- 


tees were formed and entrusted each to one 
person. 


Meanwhile in Maro, “921 Gandhijl visited 
Orissa for the first time. On 23 March he ad- 
dressed a mammoth meeting at Cuttack onthe 
banks of the Kathajodi river. His visit provided 
an impetus to the Non-Cooperation Movement 
in Orissa. 


As a part of the Non-Cooperation 
programme the Satyabadi School was con- 
verted into a national School. Such’ schools 
were also established at Sambalpur, Jagat- 
singhpur, Bhadrak, Balasore and Soro. The 
Swaraj Ashram of Cuttack was the princlpat 
centre of the movement and the Head 
Quarters of the Utka! Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee. 


On the whole the Non-Cooperation 
Movement In Orissa was a tremendous suc- 
cess. It touched the common men In the rural 
areas. It was during this movement that Orissa 
also witnessed another thrilling event which 
merlts mention here. That was the Kanika 
Peasants’ agitation against the Zamindar 
(Raja) with Chakradhar Behera as Its leader. 
Meanwhile Gopabandhu Das and Harekrush- 
na Mahtab were imprisoned. After thelr release 
they devoted themselves to constructive 
programmes. Mahtab started his weekly, 
newspaper, Prajatantra, at Balasore In 1923. 
Through hls Initiative a number of Congress 
Ashrams were established In different parts of 
Balasore district. Similarly Gopabandhu Das 
established spinning centres In Purl District. 


It was In 1927 that Gandhi}l visited Orissa 
once more. He went to different places and in 
the meetings he urged upon the people to 
promqte Khadar, remove untouchablility, and 
give up intoxicants. 


It was on 17th June, 1928 that the main 
architect of the Congress Movement and prin- 
cipal director of the Non-Cooperation move- 
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ment in Orissa. Gopabandhu Das met prema- 
ture death. His death plunged millions of his 
fellowmen into the deepest gloom. 


Meanwhile in December, 1929 the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress was 
held at Lahore with Jawaharlal Nehru as the 
President. In this session the historic Inde- 

pendence or Poorna Swaraj was adopted In 
the midnight of 31 December. Hoisting the 
tricolour flag amid the slogan, ‘Inquilab 
Zindabad’, Nehru declared complete inde- 
pendence or Poorna Swaraj as the goal of the 
Congress. On that day the people In different 
parts of India took the pledge of inde- 
pendence. The people of Orissa also took 
similar pledges on that day. At Bhubaneswar 
the tricolour flag of Freedom was hoisted on 
the Lingara}j temple. In Cuttack town the 
tricolour flag was also hoisted on Swara] Ash- 
ram. A mammoth meeting was also held in the 
same evening.’ 


Meanwhile Mahatma Gandht launched 
the Civil Disobedience Movement In 1930 and 
Orissa played no'less remarkable a role In this 
historic movement. . 


Civil Disobedience Movement in Orissa 
(1930-38) : 

A skilled planner that Gandhift was, he 
prepared ‘an elaborate programme of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. He decided to break 
the Salt Law first. Side by side he wanted the 
students to be off from the educational Institu- 
tions and the public servants from thelr offices. 
Picketting before shops selling liquor, opium 
and foreign goods, burning of foreign clothes 


and non-payment of taxes to Government. 


were a few other programmes to be adopted. 
And Orissa was foundto have taken active part 
in all such programmes. 

Salt Satyagraha In Orissa : 


Gandhiji Inaugurated the civil Dis- 
obedience Movement on 12 March, 1930 with 


the historic march to Dandi, situated on the 
Gujurat sea coast Reaching Dandi on 6th April 
he broke the salt law there by picking up a lump 
of natural salt. This action of Gandhiji’s stirred 
the country from end to end. In Orissu, espe- 
cially in the coastal areas Salt Satyagraha be- 
came exceedingly successful. Orissa stood 
next to Gujarat in its success. 


Being instructed by the working Commit- 
tee of the All India Congress, the Utkal Provin- 
cial Committee took the decision to break the 
Salt Law at Inchudi located at a distance of 10 
miles from Balasore town. Accordingly on 6 
April 1930, twenty-one Satyagrahis led by 
Gopabandhu Choudhury and Acharya Harihar 
Das started their march on foot to Inchudi from 
Swaraj. Ashram, Cuttack. Gopabandhu 
Choudhury was arrested on the way and 
1 \ rekrushna Mahtab af Balasore Railway Sta- 
tion. So the Satyagrahts were to. by Acharya 
Harihar Das. On 13th April he picked up some 
salt-earth at Inchudi in the presence of 
thousands of people. Thereafter volunteers 
from different parts of ‘Orissa came to Inchudi 
In batches and broke the Salt Law. Thus In- 
chudi emerged as the principal centre of Salt 
Satyagraha in Orissa and it can be rightly 
called the Dandi in Orissa. 


Besides inchudi, Salt Law was broken at 
Sartha, Kasba, Iram and Bedipur In the district 
of Balasore, Chilika, Astarang and Kuhudi in 
Purl district and Kujang in Cuttack district. 
Gandhiji was so happy with the success of Salt 
Satyagraha in Orissa that he congratulated the 


. people through letters. in fact in this regard 


Orissa can be ranked second, the first being 
Gujarat where Mahatma Gandhi himself took 
the lead. 


Other Programmes of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement : 


Besides Salt Satyagraha, Orlssa also par- 
ticipated in other programmes of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement. The boycott of foreign 
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goods and cloth, non-payment of rents and 
Choukidari tax, picketting before liquor and 
other excise shops boycott of Forest Cepart- 
ment actions and the 1930 legislative Assemb- 
ly elections were taken up with unprecedented 
success. The village Srijang near Inchudi took 
the lead in non-payment of Choukidari tax 
under the leadership of Gour Mohan Das and 
Bidyadhar Rath. 


Another remarkable feature during the 
Civil Disobedience Movement was the par- 
ticipation of teenagers below 17 who con- 
stituted the children's volunteer army, 
popularly known as ‘Banara Sena’. They 
rendered commendable service to the leaders 
Inthe implementation of the Civil Disobedience 
Programmes. Similarly the participation of a 
large number of women in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement in Orissa was another 
laudable feature. If their number was so high, 
behind it lay the inspiration of Rama Devi, 
Malati Choudhury and Sarala Devi. 


It was during this mass Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement that the Harijan Move- 
ment in Orissa became successful beyond all 
Imagination. Of course that was largely due to 
the visit of Mahatma Gandhi. In 1934 he visited 
Orissa for the fourth time and appealed to the 
people to give up caste prejudices and throw 
open temples, wells and schools to the 
Harljans. The Utkal Harljan Sevak Sangh 
worked miracles In this regard. Rama Devi, 
Haimavat! Devi and five others worked with 
great zest and zeal for the upliftment of the 
Harijan children. Admiring their zeal, Gandhiji 
wrote, “I Congratulate these sisters of Cuttack 
on thelr devotion to the cause of the much 
desired reforms." 


Thus it is to be observed that Orissa 
played a spectacular role in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement. 


It was In 1938 that another event gave 
further momentum to the National Movement 
in Orissa. That was the 4th session of Gandhi 
Seva Sangh held at Delang in Puri district from 
25th March to 31st March, 1938. It was at- 
tended by top-ranking leaders like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad and Vallabh Bhai 
Patel. Both Gandhiji and patel eloquently 
praised the people of Orissa for their success- 
ful participation in the Freedom struggle. 


Anti-War Agitation in Orissa (1939-1940) : 


Orissa as before actively took part In anti- 
war agitations launched during the National 
Movement. 


It was on 3rd September 1939 that the 
Second World War broke out. It was mainly a 
war between England and Germany. The 
question of India's participation in the war was 
then a burning issue. The Indians had not yet 
forgotten that the promises made to them by 
the British authorities during the first world war 
were sadly broken by the British. Hence this 
time the Congress warned the British Govern- 
ment not to drag India into another war. They 
were also warned not to make use of Indian 
resources inthis war without the consent of the 
Indians. But the British Government in the 
pride of their power paid no heed to such a 
warning. On the otherhand the Viceroy in a 
proclamation made India a party to the war in 
England's camp without referring to her na- 
tional representatives or the public. This high- 
handed, anti-democratic and arbitrary action 
of the British Government led the Congress to 
voice its protest against the proclamation. All 
over India anti-war agitations took place. The 
Congress and the socialists championed such 
agitations. They advocated a no-tax campaign 
and strikes on Railways as they considered 
these measures the best weapons to fight 
against the British Government. Orissa along 
with other parts of Indian took up the cause. 
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In Orissa the Congress circles resolved 
to stand by the decisions of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee in all circumstances relating 
to the war-issues. The Utkal Congress Socialist 
Party founded under the leadership of Nabak- 
rushna Choudhury in 1934 also strongly sup- 
ported the decisions of the Congress 
Committee to fight the British Government with 
economic weapons such as the non-tax cam- 
palgn and Railway strikes. The Communists of 
Orissa also decided that they would carry on 
their struggle first on economic matters and 
subsequently turn It into a political agitation. 


Then the tide of the anti-war agitation In 
Orissa moved fast. The services of the stu- 
dents were utlilsed to accelerate the mass 
agitation. In the meantime as a part of the 
anti-war agitation, a Kissan Rally was held In 
the district of Ganjam from 21st to 28th 
January 1940. The ex-Premler Biswanath Das 
was Its organiser. In March 1940, a Provinclal 
Committee of the Forward Biock for Orissa 
was formed. Dibakar Patnaik became Its Presl- 
dent and Ashok Das, the Secretary. 


Meanwhile, the united efforts of the Con- 
gress Soclallsts, the Forward Blockists and the 
Congress sympathlsers accelerated the antl- 
war agitation In Orissa. Especlally the Utkal 
Soclallst Congress party of Orissa became 
more and more active. Its President 
Surendranath Dwivedi In June 1940 Issued a 
few clrculars containing the programmes of 
action. He and Govind Chandra Mohanty were 
arrested on the ground of printing the 
speeches of Jawaharlal Nehru and conspiracy 
against the British Government. 


In the Meantime the war situation took a 
devastating turn for the Allled powers. England 
began to lose ground In the war. And her total 
defeat appeared to be a matter of time. it was 
in such a fateful situation that Mahatma 
Gandhi's heart was moved to sympathy for the 
British. He declared onthe 1st June, 1940, “We 


do not seek our independence at Britain's 
ruin." 


It was largely under Gandhiji's Initiative 
that the Congress decided to offer its coopera- 
tion with men and money to England. In view 
of India’s cooperation with England the Prime 
Minister of England, Winston Churchill in- 
structed the Viceroy to offer something con- 
crete to the Indians. But because of its vague 
and indefinite nature, the Congress rejected 
the offer outright. In the polltical circles of 
Orlssa the Viceroy's offer was equally con- 
demned by a large section of the Congress. 


Meanwhile the situation warranted the 
launching of another Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment which came to be known as Individual 
Civil Disobedlence Movement, 


Orlssa’s role In Individual Civili Dis- 
obedience Movement (1940-41) : 


It was after the rejection of the August 
offer that the Congress had no other alternative 
but to revive the Civil Disobedience Movement 
for the achievement of Its goal. Yet Mahatma 
Gandhi was not in favour of launching a mass 
Civil Disobedience Movement as he had done . 
In the past. That was because under the war 
situation he never liked to paralyse completely 
the Governmental machinery. A saint pollticlan 
that he was, Gandhi]| was quite considerate. 
He changed hls strategy this time and adopted 
a novel type of agitation which he called In- 
dividual Civil Disobedience Movement. In it 
only the Individuals were to disobey the law. 
They were to be selected by Mahatma Gandhl 
himself. 


The Utkal Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee atits general meeting held onthe 15th April, 
1940 transformed itself to the Satyagraha 
Committee. This cominittee selected 48 mem- 
bers out of whom Gandhiji selected 27. The 
Individual Civil Disobedience or Satyagraha 
campaign opened in Orissa on 1st December, 
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1940. Pranakrushna Padhiari was nominated 
as the Provincial Director for conducting the 
Individual Satyagraha Movement in Orissa. 
The first batch of Satyagrahis consisted of 
Harekryshna Mahtab, Sarala Devi, Bodhiram 
Dubey, Biswanath Das, Nityananda Kanungo, 
SadasivaTripathy, Mohan Das, Nabakrushna 
Choudhury, Radhakrushna Biswas Ray and 
Loknath Mishra. They were all arrested on the 
1st December 1940 at different places. After 
the first batch, a number of Satyagrahis came 
forward to carry on the movement. They were 
also arrested, mention may be made of 
Pranakrushna Padhiary, Jagannath Das, 
Prananath Patnaik, Sardar Surendra nath Das, 
Dr. Brajanath Mishra, Lakshmi Narayan Sahu 
and Madan Mohan Patnaik. 


Suspension of the Individual Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement and the events fol- 
lowing it : 

It was towards the middle of 1941 that the 
war situation took a critical turn. Japan entered 
the war and joined the enemy camp of 
England. Moving at a hurricane speed she 
came as far as Burma, the next door neighbour 
of India. This step of Japan was seriously 
viewed by the Congress leaders perhaps more 
than the British authorities themselves. They 
anticipated Japan’s attack on India at any time. 
If that really happened, the miseries of the 
Indians would know no bounds. British im- 
perialism would be replaced by Japanese Fas- 
cism, which would only be a jump from the 
frying pan into the fire. Anticipating this harrow- 
ing situation, the Individual Civil Disobedience 
Movement was suspended by the Congress. 
In Orissa too the Congress party suspended it 
and constructive steps were taken thereafter. 


The Individual Civil Disobedience did not 
however go in vain. It did soften the British 
attitude towards India. Churcill, the Prime Min- 
ister of England, sent Sir Stafford Cripps the 
Lord Privy Seal to solve the deadlock. Arriving 


in Dethi on 22 March, 1942, he negotiated with 
the Viacuroy and his Council and with some 
political parties in India. He submitted some 
proposals which vere rejected by all the par- 
ties. 


In Orissa Cripps’ proposals were also 
rejected. In a meeting held on the 6th May, 
1942 at Jharsuguda in the district of Sambal- 
pur, Biswanath Das, the Ex-Premier of Orissa 
announced the rejection of Cripps’ proposals 
and explained its reasons. 


Meanwhile the situation in Orissa took a 
turn for the worse. The Japanese invasion 
loomed large in the coastal districts. Some 
British troops were wrecked. This incident led 
to district action for preserving the security of 
the Province. In fact a situation of panic was 
created in the whole of Orissa. As the fear of 
Japanese invasion was greately felt in Orissa. 
Gandhiji sent his disciple Mira Ben. She paid a 
visit to Orissa in May and June, 1942. She was 
accompanied by Harekrushna Mahtab and 
others. She impressed! upon the people not to 
be afraid of the aggressor but constitute village 
defence committees. It was at this time that 
Harekrushna Mahtab started a weekly paper, 
‘Rachana’ to prepare the people for any even- 
tuality. 


Meanwhile under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi another bold step was taken 
for the attainment of the goal of the freedom 
struggle. That was the adoption of the Quit 
India Resolution. 


Quit India Movement in Orissa : 


On 14th July, 1942, the ‘All-India Con- 
gress Committee at the instance of Gandhiji 
passed a momentous resolution at Wardha. It 
demanded from the British Government an 
immediate declaration of india's Inde- 
pendence. The Congress also declared that it 
would be compelled to start a non-violent 
struggle under the leadership of Gandhiji if the 
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British Government failed to act on this resolu- 
tion. 


In Orissa all parties appreciated the new 
move of Gandhiji’s and pledged thgir support 
to his leadership. In the meantime, finding no 
positive reaction of the British government to 
the draft resolution of the congress working 
committee prepared at wordha, the congress 
leaders wanted the same to be ratified by the 
mass. Soan open session of the Indian Nation- 
al congress was convened on the 8th August, 
1942 at Gwalier Tank Field in Bombay. It was 
attended by ten thousand people and 250 con- 
gress representatives. Harekrushna Mahtab, 
Srimati Malati Choudhury, Surendranath 
Dwivedi, Prahlad Ray Lath and Laxmi Narayan 
Mishra represented Orissa as official 
delegates. 


Gandhiji believed till the last that the 
British government would come down without 
precipitating a crisis in the critical days of the 
second World War. But he was mistaken. The 
Government moved its machinery of repres- 
sion and Gandhiji and other members of the 
Congress Working of the 9th August 1942. 
Along with others Harekrushna Mahtab was 
arrested at Bombay and taken to Ahmadnagar 
Fort. On the same day at Cuttack and at some 
other places of Orissa 24 important leaders 
were arrested. At the same time as all the 
political institutions of India were declared il- 
legal, in Orissa also the Home Department 
issued circulars Nos. 137 and 147 in an ex- 
traordinary issue of the Gazette, according to 
which the Governor declared some political 
institutions such as District Congress Commit- 
tees, Town Congress Committees and Con- 
gress Ashramas numbering 38 as illegal. But 
SO tremendous was the determination of the 
people that the movement even without the 
leaders spread like wildlife and became 
country-wide. But the struggle soon took a 
violent.turn. ‘Do or Die’ became the slogan of 


the day. Like all other places in India, Orissa 
played a significant role in this historic move- 
ment. 


The arrest of the Important leaders of 
Orissa, declaration of the Congress as illegal, 
and the seizure of Congress and allied or- 
ganisations caused strong resentment among 
the people. Especially after the arrival of 
Surendranath Dwivedi in Cuttack from Bom- 
bay on 11th August, 1942 and Malati Choud- 
hury the next day, the political situation in 
Orissa became tense. Surendranath Dwivedi 
issued instructions to sabotage communica- 
tions by removing Railway lines so asto isolate 
certain parts of the country inorder to make it 
easier for the Congress workers in their areas 
to carry on the work. In fact it was he who 
mainly organised Quit India Movement in Oris- 
sa remaining underground, all other top rank- 
ing leaders had been put behind bars. Without 
proper guidance from the Congress Party, the 
people resorted to violence such as burning 
post offices, Police Stations, Government of- 
fices, looting and acts of sabotage in different 
regions. Thus the Quit India Movement raised 
its head like hydra-headed monster in all dis- 
tricts of Orissa namely Balasore, Cuttack, Gan- 
jam, Puri and Sambalpur. Of course the 
situations in Ganjam, Puri and Sambalpur 
remained almost normal, Mob violence was 
witnessed in the districts of Cuttack, Balasore 
and Koraput. Besides those districts, some of 
the gadjat States also actively participated in 
the movement. A brief resume of the move- 
ment in the Districts and gadjat States is given 
in the pages that follow. 


Quit India Movement in Balasore District : 


It was in Balasore District that India Move- 
ment assumed a serious proportion with the 
result that the police resorted to firing at three 
places causing the death of the maximum 
number of persons in Orissa. They were 42 in 
number including a woman. 
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The areas under Dhamnagar Police Sta- 
tion figured prominently during the Quit India 
Movement. Here the movement took a violent 
turn. The Bhandari Pokhari incident happens 
to be the first act of violence. It was on the 17th 
August that the Satyagrahis burnt down the 
Bhandari Pokhari Police Station. Then on the 
22nd September, 1942 at a place called Lunia 
nine Satyagrahis laid down their lives to police 
firing and four persons were Injured. Similarly 
at Tudigadia and Khairadiha, situated in Khaira 
Police Station of Balasore, on 28th September, 
1942 three Satyagrahis died in Police firing. On 
the same day at a place called Eram in 
Basudebpur Police Station of Balasore district 
a ghastly tragedy took place. There onthat day 
29 persons including a woman died and 56 
were injured in police firing. There‘is no parallel 
of this event in the history of the national strug- 
gle. This ghastly massacre at Eram can be 
equated with the one that took place at Jallian- 
wala Bagh in 1919. The locations of the meet- 
ing places were almost identical, three sides 
being almost closed and one side open. So it 
may be fittingly called the Jallianwala Bagh 
tragedy in Orissa. So Eram has been named at 
Rakta Tirtha and it richly deserves such an 
epithet. 


Movement in Cuttack District : 


The Quit India Movement in Cuttack dis- 
trict like that in Balasore assumed a proportion 
of great magnitude. Here too some 
Satyagrahis died in Police firing. The 
Satyagrahis in the areas of all Police Stations 
of this district participated in the movement 
and attained success in varying degree. It was 
at Kaipada Kalamatia in Binjharpur Police Sta- 
tion of Cuutack district that 4 Satyagrahis died 
and 19 were injured on the 26th August, 1942 
in the brutal firing of the Police. Of all other 
places of Cuttack district Jajpur town figured 
prominently during the movement. In this dis- 
trict, some other places became the seedbeds 
of revolutionary movement. Mention may be 


made of the places located in Barchana, 
Binjharpur, Tirtol, Ersama, Kendrapada, 
Govindpur, Mahanga, Kishannagar, Jagat- 
singhpur and Pattamundai Police Stations. 
Lastly a startling case in this district during the 
Qutt India Movement needs special mention. 
That was popularly catled Orissa conspiracy 
case in which 14 Satyagrahis were sentenced 
to different terms of rigorous imprisonment in 
early 1943 by the special judge of Cuttack. 
Movement in Ganjam District : 

Ganjam district during the Quit India 
Movement was comparatively quiet and that 


was also reflected in the confidential report of 
the Government. Possibly that was because it 


.was mostly an Agency. area attached to 


Madras Presidency till 1936. Nevertheless the 
district was not completely berefit of the usual 
form of agitation. A number of Government 
buildings mostly the thatched-sheds in the dis- 
trict were burnt and telegraph fines were 
destroyed. There was no report of any firing in 
the district. Yet from another point of view, this 
district figured prominentiy during the Quit 
India movement. In Berhampur town of Gan- 
jam district the Circle Jail housed the arrested 
persons. And most of the top-ranking leaders 
were put inside it. This jail also witnessed the 
pathetic spectacle of the hanging of the 
redoubtable Adivasi leader of Koraput district, 
Laxman Naik. 


Movement in Koraput District : 


Koraput district like those of Balasore and 
Cuttack witnessed the flood tide of the Quit 
India Movement. According to an estimate 25 
persons died in Police firing, about 2500 were 
arrested and at 41 places the Satyagrahis were 
lathicharged in this district. 


It was on the 21st August, 1942 that at 
Mathiti the Satyagrahis under the leadership of 
the Adivasi leader, Laxman Nayak, burnt the 
police Station. There five Satyagrahis died and 
17 were injured in Police firing. In the Struggle 
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between the Satyagrahis and the Police, the 
loca’ ‘orest quard G.Ramayo was beaten to 
death and Laxman Nayak was falsely accused 
of beating him to death. Onty one doctor, a 
market contraqmor and a liquor-shop owner 
gave this false evidence before the trying 
court, which sentenced Laxman Nayak to 
death. Then he was hanged to death at 5.30 
A.M. on the 29th March, 1943 in Berhampur 
Centra! Jail of Ganjam district. 


Thermat Papadahandi, 19 persons were 
killed and 17 were injured in Police firing on 
24th August, 1942. 


Movement in Puri District : 


Puri district during the Quit India Move- 
ment was comparatively calm. Yet it did not 
very much lag behind in translating the 
programmes into action. The Satyagrahis 
resorted to looting, arson and sabotage of the 
Government properties. It was on the 16th 
September, 1942, that at a place called 
Nimapada, the Police opened fire and one 
Satyagrahi died and several others were in- 
jured. 


Movement in Sambalpur District : 


It was in the first week of September, 1942 
that the Government communique reviewing 
the political situation in Orissa stated that 
during the Quit India Movement, situations in 
Sambalpur remained almost normal. Of 
course here the mobviolence compared to 
that in the districts of Cuttack, Balasore, and 
Koraput did not assume a serious proportion. 
Even then Sambalpur district did not very 
much lag behind in implementing various 
other programmes of the Quit India Movement 
such as organisation of strikes, hartals, mass 
demonstrations, picketting before the Courts 
and other administrative Offices and the like. 


Movement in Princely States : 


The Princely States in Orissa were 26 in 
number and in all those states, the Quit India 


movment surfaced more or less in varying 
degrees. While in the states like Dhenkanal, 
Talcher and Nayagarh, the movement as- 
sumed a violent form resulting in the loss of 
human tives. In the remaining ones, the direc- 
tives of the movement were carried out by the 
workers mostly in sporadic manner. While in 
the State of Dhenkanal 5 Satyagrahis died and 
two died in the State of Nilgiri. 


The role of Orissa in the freedom move- 
ment did not end with the Quit India Move- 
ment. 


Role of Orissa in the Freedom Movement 
from 1942-1947 : 


After the release of Mahatma Gandhi in 
1944 a large meeting was held in Cuttack city 
to express their overwhelming joy over the 
release of Gandhiji. In 1946, the proposals for 
the partition of India was condemned at Cut- 
tack in a Public meeting. Of the leaders who 
took prominent part in the meeting were 
Nilakanth Das, Dr. Harekrushna Manhtab, 
Maharaja of Parlalkhemundi and Laxmi 
Narayan Sahu of Bharat Kisan Samaj. In 1946 
the Congress ministry was formed in Orissa 
with Harekrushna Mahtab as Prime Minister. 
He issued an order to release all the prisoners. 
When India achieved independence on 15th 
August, 1947, the occasion was celebrated in 
Orissa with pomp and splendour and with 
maddening joy. Like all other Indians, the 
Oriyas were simply overwhelmed with un- 
precedented joy to see their century-old. 
Shackles of slavery completely shattered. 


In this way Orissa playing a prominent 
role in all phases of National Movement has 
carved out a permanent niche in the historic 
edifice of the Freedom Movement. 
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Oriya Women’s Contribution to the 


Freedom Movement 
Smt. Jyotsnamoyee Mohanty 


In the early part of the twentieth century 
Orissa was not a separate state and the Oriyas 
were a poor, suffering and backward lot. The 
condition of the women was absolutely 
miserable. Evils like conservatism, casteism, 
female infanticide, suttee, illiteracy, child mar- 
riage, purdah polygamy, etc. were prevalent 
in the society. Widows were not allowed to 
marry and the child widows lived a miserable 
life. Although poverty and illiteracy afflicted the 
entire population, women were the worst suf- 
ferers. The superstition-ridden society did not 
allow the women toreceive education. In short, 

“women were treated almost as born slaves. 
The women leaders and volunteers of Orissa 
emerged from the all encompassing darkness 
and helped the people, women and men both, 
to arise and awake, and make theif own con- 
tributions to the freedom struggle. 


Legacy of the Past : 


Of course the past history of the women 
of Orissa is full of stories of achievements in 
varlous fields. Chakradhar Mahapatra cites the 
following from “The Great Women of India’'In 
ancient India wives or daughters of kings did 
not usually succeed to the throne. In the 
Bhaumakar dynasty of ancient Orissa, how- 
ever, although adoption does not appear to 
have been entirely unknown in it, it is really 
strange that no less than six queens adorned 


1. Of Tribhuban Mahadevi by Mm H.P. Shastri. Journal 
of Bihar and Orissa Research Society Vol.ll, 1916. 19-27. 


the throne on different occasions." History 
shows such illustrious examples of the women 
in Orissa who ruled their state as efficiently as 
there masculine counterparts. This is also ex- 
emplified in the legend of ‘ Tribhuvana 
Mahadevi.! Oriya women were lovers of 
freedom and self -contained civilization which 
is proved from many legends and myths of 
Orissa. The Oriya legends and myths which 
glorify women are a source of inspiration to the 
women of the succeeding generations. The 
bravery and magnanimity of Sukadevi, the 
Queen of Bankigarh, Sukadevi are widely 
known in Orissa. 


In the @pinion of Sri Laxminarayan Sahoo 
it was during the rule of alien, the Afghans, 
Mughals, Marathas and British, that won.en's 
importance deteriorated greately in the 
society. Infact, the rule of the Muslims Mughals 
and Marathas with their unrestrained loot, 
plunder and capture of women in Orissa struck 
terror in the minds of the people. 


Kedarnath Mohapatra gives an instance 
of this. During the Mughal attack in Puri the 
powerful! Mughal ruler named:Latbeg forcefully 
captured one Brahmin widow of Dandamukun- 
dapur. His son Salbeg, the devotee of Lord 
Jagannath, composed many well known devo- 
tional songs in praise of Lord Jagannath. 


2. Mahapatra, Kedarnath, Khurudha ltihas Sarada 


Press, Bhubaneswar, 87. 
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The Socio-religious canons and customs 
gradually became complex. Many constraints 
concerning the various aspects of the women 
ef Orissa came up which affected their social 
status. Gradually all the evil social institutions 
like ploygamy, child marraige, infanticide, sut- 
tee, iliiteracy, etc. were introduced into the 
ways of Iiving. Subsequently social rules and 
norms towards them became more rigid which 
later on became instrumental in their social 
degradation. They were completely sub- 
jugated to their men folk in the conservative 
society. 

Forces responsible for the growth of 
women consciousness : 


The socio-political consciousness of the 
people in general and the women in particular 
was awakened in Orissa with the gradual 
growth of Western education and female 
education. Of course the western-education 
for men and women spread in Orissa rather 
late in comparison with the other provinces of 
the country owing to a number of factors. The 
colossal illiteracy of the Oriyas and their 
obstinate aversion to benefit from modern 
education was a batfling problem in the early 
days of the British rule. The society looked 
down upon female education. The custom of 
child marriage and purdah system curtailed 
the school life of the girls even though the 
initiative for coeducation was undertaken by 
the Christian missionaries in the earlier days. 


From Adam's Report it is observed that in 
1835, “The notion of providing the means of 
instruction for female children never entered 
into the minds of parents. A superstitious feel- 
ing is alleged to exist in the majority of the 
Hindu families, principally cherished by the 
women and not discouraged by men that a girl 
taught to write and read soon after marriage 
becomes a widow..... and the belief is also 
generally entertained that intringue is 


facilitated by a knowledge of letters on the part 
of females.” 


It is observed from a report in the district 
gazetteer that in 1871 a girls’ school was 
opened at Cuttack but attendance was very 
poor. In November, 1881 there were only 25 
pupils in the school out of which only four were 
Oriyas. Thus although the progress of 
women’s education was not at all satisfactory, 
during the second decade of the twentieth 
century a few women did get educated.” 


The Educated Middle Class : 


However, the educated middle class of 
Orissa threw up a fairly good number of 
women pioneers who were responsible for the 
growth of a socio-political consciousness 
among the.-women in Orissa. Along with the 
men leaders of the time, they were in fact, 
instrumental! in the growth of nationalism and 
patriotism in Orissa. Their impact on the 
society in genera! and on the women in par- 
ticular was immediately felt, because due to 
their reformative zeal, they crusaded against 
social evils like Purdah, child marriage, il- 
literacy, etc. especially among women. 


They took the leadership in social refor- 
mation activity and the political movement in 
Orissa along with the men leaders of the time. 
They took crucia! steps for the gradual growth 
of the women movement during the freedom 
struggle of the country. 


Smt. Reba Devi, Padma Devi, Sulochana 
Devi, Saila Bala Devi, Sudhansubala Devi, 
Suprava Devi, Narmada Devi, Prativa Devi, 
Sarojini Devi, Hiranmoyi Devi, Annapurna 
Devi, Sulakhyana Devi, Sarala Devi and many 
other women of Orissa took the lead in 
awakening the women population of Orissa 
through their writings and social services. Smt. 
3. Adam's Report on Female Education”, Orissa Ad- 
ministrative Records, 1881-82, P.60. 


4. Utkal Sahitya, 25th part, 3rd Number, Utkal Sahitya 
Press, Cuttack, 1922, P.210. 
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Sulochana Devi wrote about the various 
problems of the women. In order to make the 
society ev/are of the need for changing its 
outlook un women, she used to reflect on 
issues like female education in Orissa, position 
of the women in the Oriya society, their rights 
and duties towards the family and the society 
and the freedom that was needed for it. She 
worked a great deal to arouse women con- 
sciousness by clearly depicting the social and 
the economic condition of the women folk in 
Orissa. Quite a large number of women 
belonging to the intelligentsia contributed to 
the growth of Oriya literature during the last 
part of the Nineteenth and the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. They used to criticise the 
unfair customs of the society which were the 
major obstacles for the upliftment of women in 
Orissa and tried to make the Oriya women 
conscious of their rights and identity. 


Narikabi Annapurna Devi of Barak- 
hemundi, Ganjam, always expressed her con- 
cern for the upliftment of the women class, for 
the elimination of the purdah system, for the 
removal of illiteracy and the all-round progress 
of the women in Orissa. A spirit of revolution is 
clearly discernible in the best of their works. 


Of course, the earliest political institu- 
tions of Orissa ‘The Utkal Sabha and Nationa! 
Association were the very first manifestations 
of the political consciousness of the Oriyas. 
Smt. Sailabala Devi an important member of 
the Utkal Sabha pointed out that the spread of 
female education was one of the main aims of 
the Sabha along with the unification of the 
Oriya speaking areas, social reformation in 
Orissa, protection of the Ori a language, 
development of animal husbandry, agricul- 
ture, industries, trade and commerce etc. She 
pleaded in the conferences held at Cuttack in 
1904, and at Balasore in 1905 forthe institution 
of a permanent committee for the female 
educational programmes. 


A step forward : 


The National Movement and the women 
leadership in Orissa. 


When the non-violent non-cooperation 
movment for the attainment of Swaraj under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi was 
launched following the decision of Nagpur 
Congress, the women leaders of Orissa joined 
the movement whole-heartedly. With their 
relentless efforts many women of Orissa be- 
came the members of the congress organisa- 
tion. They led the women movement as well as 
the national movement ir Orisss. 


Of course Gandhiji had deep faith in the 
women of the country Writing in 1921 he said, 
“I expect great things from you; | expect the 
women to do their full share in the struggle. Let 
the Government capture everyone of our sol- 
diers. | don’t mind. Our work is so very easy 
that even our women can carry it and without 
difficulty.” 


The women leacters of Orissa like Smt. 
Sarala Devi, Rama Devi, Sarojini Devi, Reba 
Devi, Suvadramma Devi, Pokkalay Jaramma 
Devi, Rasamani Devi, Kishorimani Devi, 
Ashalata Devi, and many others responded to 
the call of-Gandhiji when he inaugurated the 
Satyagraha Movement. As far as handspin- 
ning, carding, weaving and reviving of cottage 
industries and boycotting of foreign goods etc. 
were concerned, the teaders received fairly 
extensive responses from the women mass as 
pointed out by Smt. Sarala Devi, Laxmi Bai and 
Rama Devi in their interviews. The Swadeshi 
movement took a vigorous form at this phase 
of the national movement in Orissa among the 
women mass. 


They organised a number of voluntary 
women’s associations in different parts of Oris- 
sa to generate women consciousness as well 


5. Independent, 22nd December, 1921 Unregistered 
paper edited by Manadev Desai, (AI.C.C. Library). 
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as national consciousness in the minds of the 
Oriya women. 


The first session of the Utkal Mahila Sam- 
milani was held on the 30th June 1924 in 
Swaraj Ashrama; Cuttack with the strong initia- 
tive of Smt. Rama Devi, Sarala Devi, Haimavati 
Devi, Kishorimani Devi, Saroj Sundari Devi and 
many others. The women belonging to the 
various sections of the society participated in 
the meeting. The women of both high caste 
and non-high caste Hindus, Brahmins, Mus- 
lims, Christians, etc., participated in the meet- 
ings with great enthusiam and tried to reform 
the conservative oriya Society which was un- 
sympathic to the predicament of the women. 
The meeting was presided over by Acharya. 
Dr. P.C. Ray of Calcutta who gave a speech on 
prohibition, untouchability and Purdah system 
prevalent in Orissa. This All Orissa Women's 
Conference was a progressive step of the oriya 
women for the promotion of unity among all 
women throughout the province. This 
women’s organisation of Orissa became a 
branch of the All India Women's Organisation 
in 1926. It became a political association and 
worked henceforth for the national movement 
in Orissa. Of course these Leaders of Orissa 
did not escape social harassment while lead- 
ing the movement in Orissa but all the same 
they participated in the movement with sin- 
cerity and dedication. 


When interviewed, Smt. Rama Devi ob- 
served how she and many of her associates 
were being driven out of public carriages when 
the Government officials came to know that 
they were Congress leaders.° This shows how 
courageous the women leaders of Orissa were 
to face political, social and econimic harass- 
ment. However despite alll coercion they car- 
ried on the movement and got the masses 
involved in the mainstream of the struggle. 


6. From the interpretation of Smt. Rama De’, Bhoodan 
Oifice, Cuttack, 28th April 1980. 
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They held meetings, organised the masses, 
could bring change in the attitude of the people 
of the society as it is evident from the meetings 
organised by Smt. Kuntala Kumari Sabat in 
Soroda village of Gunjam.’ 


Many of them courted arrest while lead- 


‘ing the movement, picketing the foreign cloth 
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shops, appealing to the people of Orissa for 
the boycott of law courts, educational institu- 
tions, etc Thus the non-co-operation 
movement was in full swing in Orissa during 
1921-22 with the active support of the women 
of Orissa. Many women's assnciations were 
formed during this phase of the national move- 
ment and they looked for drastic social reforms 
and worked for the cause of the movement. 
Some of these associations were as follows: 


Puri Mahilabandhu Samiti, Nari Mangala 
Samiti, Soro, Nari Raksya Samiti, Bhadrak, 
Nari Samiti, Balasore, Mahila Samiti, Berham- 
pur, Kadua Mahilashram, Sakhigopal, etc. 
When the non-co-operation movement was 
called off following the Chauri Chaura incident, 
the women freedom fighters in Orissa engaged 
themselves in the constructive welfare 
programmes of Gandhiji. 


It is evident from utka!l Dipika that Smt. 
Swarnalata Dei of Puri was asked to attend the 
Kanpur Congress in 1925, which was presided 
over by Smt. Sarojini Naidu. 


The eminent women of Orissa including 
Smt. Rukmini Dei, Nirmala Devi, Sarojini Devi, 
Suprava Devi, Sudhansubala Devi, and 
Binodini Devi, etc. participated in the Orissa 
Women's Education Reform conference held 
in the different places of the country. The 
women like Smt. Sarala Devi, Janhavi Devi, 
Rasamani Devi, Rama Devi and others also 
attended the Prabasi Utkal Sammilani held in 
1929 which was organised with the aim of 


7. Asha, Ganjam 29th December, 1928. 
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helping the Oriyas at Calcutta.® The call of 
Gandhiji to Join the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment in 1929 caught the imagination of the 
Oriya women. The women leaders including 
Smt. Malati Davi, Smt. Sarala Devi, Suvadra 
Devi, Laxmi Devi, Sunamani Devi, 
Chandramani Devi etc. began intense 
propaganda work and organised Civil Dis- 
obedience movemnet at Cuttack, Puri, 
Balasore, Ganjamand other places of Orissa. 
The women mass warmly responded to thelr 
call for agitation.° 


The women leaders started enrolling 
volunteers from towns and villages In large 
numbers. The meetings, processions, 
pledgetaking by the Oriya women throughout 
the province cast tremendous impact on the 
women society. The revolutionary songs com- 
posed by Smt. Kuntala Kumari Sabat such as 
‘Ahwarn’.'Sphulinga’ has a great impact on the 
Oriya imaginationn Women A cast aside the 
Purdah, attended meetings, took part in the 
processions and followed the Congress 
leaders for breaking the civil laws, salt laws, 
forest laws, etc. Holding meetings, leading 
procession, picketing before liquor shops, dis- 
tributing bulletin, preparing salt, violating the 
saltlaw, and leading the no-tax campaign were 
among their main activities. They did not es- 
cape arrest, flogging and lathi charge by the 
police. Smt. Rama Devi, Suvadra Devi, Smt. 
Janhabi Devi, Smt. Sarala Devi, Malati Devi and 
many other women of Orissa were arrested 
many times during the freedom movement of 
the country. They were sensitive to the 
problems of Separate Orissa province and 
celebrated the occasion when Orissa was 
made a separate province on the 1st April 
1936. 


8. Utkal Dipika, Cuttack, 12.1.1929. 

9 These Women of Orissa were very much active during 
this phase of the freedom movement and held an All 
Orissa Women's conference in August 1931 at Balasore 
under the presidentship of Smt. Kuntala Kumari Sabat. 
Utkal Dipika - Cuttack August, 1931. 


The womenteaders ofthetimeled the 
Harijan movement, Charakha movement and 
the Kissan movement. In fact they had started 
a country-wide agitation against the British 
imperialism along with men. Smt. Sarala Devi, 
Smt. A. Laxmi Bai got elected for the new 
Legislative Assembly of the newly formed Oris- 
sa Province when the general election was 
held in 1937. It is a matter of pride for Orissa 
that Smt. Sarala Devi was selected by Gandhiji 
as one of the top individual Satyagrahis in the 
individual Satyagraha movement of 1940. 
Many of them took active parts in the Quit India 
movement, launched by Gandhiji in 1942 with 
the leadership of Smt. malati Devi, Smt. An- 
napurna Devi, Smt. Godabri Devi, etc. Thus 
their contribution for the freedom of the 
country is not insignificant. 


After the independence of the country the 
Government of Orissa took drastic steps for 
the women welfare programmes and for the 
rapid-spread of the women literacy drive in 
Orissa. 


More and more women in Orissa are par- 
ticipatir.g in the social, political, educational, 
health and 2 Jministrative services and more 
women are becoming literate in the present 
days. 


To conclude, we have seen how the con- 
dition of Oriya women has undergone virtually 
a sea change during the last few decades 
when we consider what it was in tfé late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. We 
have also seen what a tremendousty important 
role the Oriya women freedom fighters played, 
especially when we consider the heavy odds 
they fought against. Until the women of Orissa 
attain complete liberation in society, the ex- 
amples of these great women of Orissa will 
keep inspiring the struggling generations of 
women. 
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Khoorda Kataka : The Last Independent 
Fort Of Orissa. 


Gopal Krishna Das 


The ancient and medieval history of 
Orissa relates that Orissa has been a land of 
forts and military strongholds. It is an estab- 
lished fact that the Kalinga Empire had a fort 
building traditon since the 3rd century B.C. ip 
Right from the time of Ashoka we come across 
the remains of numerous forts in this land 
from the reports of archaeological ex- 
plorations and excavations. During these cen- 
turies many a fort rose to eminence, earned 
name and fame and were ultimately 
begrimmed and dimmed by the passage of 
time leaving a remarkable history to the 
prosperity. 


The ancient literature and canonical 
texts like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas and the Jatakas provide a graphical 
picture of the forts, including their types. 
methods of their construction, their use. etc. 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, one of the earliest 
important and authentic texts on fortification 
indicates that the fort was considered as one 
of the seven constituent elements. The forts are 
classified under four broad heads, Parvat-durga, 
Audaka-durga, Dhana-ban-durga (Desert fort) 
and Bana-durga on the basis of their location 3 


‘Kataka’ or ‘Durga’ played a significant 
rote in the Indian wartare from the pre-historic 


period. The word Kataka signifies military 
camp. military garrison or seat of administra- 
tion. The name Kataka is derived originally 
from a camping ground. In other words 
Kataka is a fort having generic significance. 
The magnificent fort of Khoordha is known as 
Jagannatha Kataka. The history of this fort is 
inter-connected with the history of Khoordha, 
the Capital of Orissan empire over the ages. 
The fort of Khoordha, the last greatest citadel 
of the illustrious monarch of Bhoi dynasty, was 
the theatre of political, civil and military 
administration through centuries. The 
notable events of Orissan history are all inter- 
linked with this citadel. This fort played a very 
important role in the history of Orissa during 
the period that intervenes between the last 
Suryavamsi Gajapati King and the ultimate 
British conquest of Khurda. 


After the death of Mukundadeva, the 
last independent king of Orissa, there was no 
one to stem the tide of anarchy and confusion. 
Ramai Routaray, son of Prime Minister, Danai 
Vidyadhar was chosen as the king of Orissa 
by the chieftains of the south, with whose help 
he rutied at the fort of Kotam for three years’. 
Thereafter he came to Orissa proper and 
established a fort in the village of Khurda at 
the foot of Barunai, the highest mountain of 
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Puri district He took this place as a gift from 
Vala Vikram Singh of Kholapala. During this 
period he was being assisted by three persons 
namely Bagha Patra of Kokkal, Jhadu Parida 
of Gharadia and Sarani Patra of Mallipada for 
the formation of Khurda Kingdom. 


The name of this new capital was 
‘Jagannathpur Kataka’ after the name of Lord 
Jagannatha, the deity that was first reinstalled 
here after the famous sacrilege of Kalapahara. 
Ramai Routaray assumed the name of 
Ramachandra Deva and proclaimed himself 
the Gajapati King of Orissa °. He also in- 
toduced his own Anka year in 1568 A.D. The 
dynasty founded by him came to be known as 
Bhoi dynasty of Khurda. It is learnt from a 
Local Chronicle Chakada that Ramachandra 
established the Khurda fort in (1571-72 A.D.) 
three years after the death of Mukunda Dev in 
1568 A.D. We find the following brief account 
about the accession of Ramachandra Deva 
from Madalapanji or temple Chronicle of 
Jagannath: The son Danai Vidyadhar had been 
living in the fort of Totama. He ascended the 
throne as Ramachandra Deva and built a fort 
in Khurda at the foot of Barunai hill, which was 
also called Jagannathapur Katak®". 


The establishment of the fort of Khurda 
also finds mention in two stone pillar inscrip- 
tions at Srijanga’ In these two inscriptions 
Khurda Kataka of Paranga is described as 
standing to the west of Katak (modern Cut- 
tack) where Gajapati Ramachandra Deva was 
ruling- Paranga was the name of a Dandapata 
or division which comprised the eastern part 
of Khurda. Ramachandra Deva selected Khur- 
da as a seat of Bhoi dynasty for many reasons. 
Firstly, Cuttack which served as the Capital of 
Orissa had passed on to the hands of the 


Afghans Secondly, Khurda was ideaiiy 
suitable for this purpose. It was situated mid- 
way between Cuttack and Puri and protected 
on one side by the Barunai hill and on the 
other, by impenetrable forest® Thirdly Khurda 
was a land of historical greatness from the 
time of the Kalinga War and also Sailodbhava 
dynasty. 


Ramachandra Deva was undoubtedly a 
great conqueror and empire builder. With 
Jagannath Kataka as Capital he gradually 
extended the boundary of Khurda to the 
north and south and carved out a kingdom’. 
By the time Ramachandra Deva came to 
power and prominence he constructed im- 
ages of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
in Khurda fort and later reinstalled them in the 
Puri temple. This authentic evidence is proved 
by Madalipaniji as follows: 


“The King (Ramachandra) brought the 
Brahma from Kujanga in his 9th Anka and got 
the images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and 
Subhadra constructed and consecrated in 
Khurda Kataka after performing necessary 
sacrifices. The images were installed on the 
Ratna Simhasana of the Jagannath temple on 
the 28th day of Karkata, which was Sravana 
Sukla Navami in his 11th Anka.” 


Ramachandra was honoured by the Hin- 
dus all over India with the title of second In- 
dradyumna for this noble work. Besides this 
Ramachandra built a temple near the fort of KNhur- 
da. where the detfty of Sakhigopal was installed 
and began to be worshipped by the people”. 
The rulers of this dynasty also beautified Khurda 
by building some temples and maths in the capi- 
tal. 
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The fort of Khurda is also mentioned as 
the strongest of the fortresses of Ramachandra 
Deva in the Akbarnama. He retained his pre- 
viously gained supremacy over Khurda 
Kingdom, by putting up a tough fight against 
Mansingh, the Moghal genera! of Akbar. An 
account of this fight is given by Abul Fazl. 
Mansingh’s next invasion of Khurda in 
January 1593 is described as follows: 
“"Ramcand entered the fort of Khurda which 
was the strongest of his fortressess x x . The 
fort of Sahajpal., Khargarh, Kalupara. 
Kahanan, Longarh, Bhauma! and many popu- 
lated places fell into possession. '. Mansingh, 
inspite of his best efforts. was successful in 
forcing the surrender of the Raja in any way Te 


Kesu Das Maru. a Rajput aiso attacked 
Khurda and got married to the sister of 
Gajapati Purussottama Deva at Khurda fort. it 
is learnt from the autobiography of Jahangir 
that Subahdars like Kalyana Malla, Makrum 
Khan and Mirza Ahammed Khan invaded 
Khurda in the years 1611, 1617 and 1621 
respectively. Prince Sahajahan also under- 
took expedition against Narasmiha Deva in 
the 3rd Anka of his reign and he entered Khur- 
da fort from the south in the month of Decem- 
ber 1623. King Narasmiha surrendered to him 
at last”. Sahajahan also returned from Bengal 
via Khurda'*. When Mutaqud Khan became 
Subahdar, he slew Gajapati Narasmiha Dev 
on 5th June 1647 and made his nephew 
Gangadhar Raja. ° 


Subadhar Khan-i-Duran also invaded 
Khurda on 20th February 1661. He seized the 
Capital. His soldiers remained in the camps at 
a distance of 1 k.m. from the Khurda fort. 
Khan-i-Duran conquered the fort. depleted the 
treasury and rested in the Khurda palace for 


some days. It is proved from Madalapanji that 
Dewan Sayed Beg. Khoja Krishna Narendra 
and Benu Bhramarbar Ray entered Khurda 
fort in the night of 26th April 1727 and Killed 
Gajapati Gopinath Deva for the Khurda 
throne. 


Jn between 1731 A.D. and 1733 A.D. 
Mahammed Taqi Khan invaded Khurda for 
four times to chastise King Ramchandra ll, 
who had challenged his authority and as the 
latter was defeated, he was driven to take 
shelter at Bolagarh, Nayagarh and Dasapalla, 
etc. In this critical period the priests of Puri 
brought images of Lord Jagannatha. 
Balabhadra. and Subhadra from Srimandir 
and kept them secretly in the Khurda fort for 
some days. It is proved from various evidence. 
that the fall of Khurda Kingdom started from 
this time.'’ The Moghal soldiers invaded 
Khurda many times during the 10th regnal 
year of Ramchandra Deva. By 1730 A.D. eight 
estates Ghumuser, Athagarh, Khalikot, 
Seragarh, Mahuri. Palur, Chikiti. Tikali and 
Raghunathpur came under the occupation of 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who occupied them 
taking advantage of the weakness of the 
king Ramchandra Deva. 


Jagannath Narayan Deva, the king of 
Paralakhemundi also attacked Khurda in 1760 A.D. 
Virakishore Deva finding himself unable to 
ward off the attack sought the assistance of 
Sibaram Bhatta Sathe,. the Maratha Subah- 
dar.” Jagannath Narayan Deva rushed back 
to his estate with his men to save it from an 
impending invasion by Vijayaram Raju, the 
Rajah of Vijayanagaram. The enemy was 
driven oft. but he Raja could not pay the 
military expenses demanded by the Maratha 
Governor of Orissa and consequently had to 
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mortgage the best part of his possessions 
consisting of Rahanga, Limbai, Serai and 
Chabiskud. Thereafter the Marathas virtually 
annexed them to their territory and the Raja of 
Khurda was never able to recover them. it was 
a great financial loss to the Raja and it con- 
tinued to be so to his successors. ® 


Though Orissa came under the 
Maratha rule, the Raja of Khurda did not sub- 
mit to them. They virtually enjoyed inde- 
pendent powers. Raja Ram, one of the 
Maratha generals. also reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort of Khurda with a view to 
chastising Divyasingh Deva !l in between 1793 
and 1798 A.D., but nothing came out of this 
venture. 


In the mean time the English Power was 
rapidly growing in Bengal in the north and in 
the Northern Sircar in the South of Orissa. A 
sort of cold war started between the English 
and the Marathas for the possession of Orissa 
and the struggle continued unabated 
throughout the 18th century. The Britishers 
were able to conquer Orissa at last by the 
occupation of Barabati fort in the afternoon of 
14th October, 1803. It was legally recognized 
by the treaty of Deogaon conclued on 17th 
December, 1803. immediately after the oc- 
cupation of Cuttack the Britishers planned to 
possess the Khurda Kingdom in 1804 A.D. as 
the Raja did not submit to them. A large force 
under Col. HarCourt moved from Cuttack with 
a view to chastising the Raja. On their arrival 
the Raja’s soldiers retreated and took shelter 
in the fort at Khurda. HarCourt reconnoitred 
the thick bamboo jungles and hedges sur- 
rounding the fort within five hundred yards of 
the gate. "® 


Under the command of Major Fletcher, 
another British force moved towards Tan- 
giapada. A smal! troop of the King under the 
command of Mustafa Khan of Kerang was 
ready to oppose the British advance. A severe 
war ensued, but no party could win the battle.2° 


A military troop was also sent under 
Captain Storey to Gangapada which had been 
blockaded by bamboos. When the British 
force reached: nearer they opened fire. The 
Raja's force fought with courage and deter- 
mination. The British ultimately succeeded in 
shattering the opposition in many places due 
to superior skill, artillery warfare and better 
coordination of troops. Then the British force 
faced no obstacle to move towards the fort of 
Khurda. 


They attacked the fort from all sides. 
Major Fletcher was ordered to make an as- 
sault. He was given command of one hundred 
and twenty men of Madras European regi- 
ment and two black companies of the second 
Batallion of the 7th Bengal Native Infantry. He 
was also provided with a six pounder, few 
artillery men and gun laskars. Two more flank 
companies of the 19th Madras infantry were to 
form the covering parties. They were asked to 
assist the main party led by Major Fletcher. 
They were stoutly resisted by Mukunda 
Deva'’s soldiers. The forces of the Raja which 
opposed the British on the way ran back to 
defend the fort against the enemy. 


Mukunda Deva, his guardian Jayakrish- 
na Rajguru, Bakshi, Sardars, Dulbeheras and 
Paiks-all contributed to the defence of the fort. 
Thus a terrible flight continued for a period of 
three days. The nephew of major Fletcher was 
killed in the battie. However the soldiers of the 
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Raja could no longer resist in the face of the 
heavy artillary fire. The outer wall of the fort 
was assaulted. Major Fletcher with the help of 
a ladder succeeded in climbing the wall. He 
was soon followed by his party. Then the fort 
of Khurda was stormed and razed to the 
ground. G.Toynbee's description is as foltows: 
“This fort, the ruins of which still remain, was 
situated at a foot of a hill at the east end of the 
valley of Khurda. The approaches from the 
south lay through a difficult pass between 
Baruni hills (Where the Raja had a hut, or place 
of concealment, to which he retired on the 
approach of our troops) and were stockaded 
and fortified with strong masonary barriers. It 
was three weeks before when this was at 
length achieved, the Raja made good his es- 
cape southwards with a handful of his fol- 
lowers". 


Thus. Mukunda Deva who had shut 
himself in the fort set fire to one of the doors of 
the fort and slipped away with his family mem- 
bers and trusted lieutenants. Realising that it 
was hopeless to fight against the British he 
surrendered himself and was incarcerated in 
the Barabati fort at Cuttack. The Britishers 
captured the Khurda fort and the property of 
the Raja was looted. His borthers and one son 
were taken captive. The Raja was granted a 
Malikana amounting to Rs. 2133 annas 5 and 
pies 4. His territory was confiscated and 
placed under the charge of Major Fletcher, 
who erected the first civil buildings at Khurda. 
He remained there until November 1805 when 
he made over charge to the Collector of Cut- 
tack.’ 


The fort of Khurda which was captured 
by the British in 1805 A.D. was subsequently 
destroyed. This fort withstood the onslaught 


of the Moghals. the Marathas and the British 
for well-nigh three centuries and half. It is 
learnt from Madalapanji that Divyasinga Deva 
Il also constructed a new fort near the old one 
at Khurda and made it his residence. Besides 
this the King of Khurda constructed a chain of 
forts to protect his men as well as the 
Kingdom. These forts and fortresses were 
highly ingenious and impregnable. In general 
these were of mud, but 6 to 12 feet at bottom 
of the walls were often masonry. The forts 
were surrounded sometimes by a deep ditch 
which protected them from a sudden attack. 
These forts or garhs were manned by the 
‘Paiks’ who were ready at all times to defend 
them against all hazards. 


In this connection the account Ccol- 
tected by A. Sterling from Persian sources 
regarding the extent of the territory of 
Ramachandra Deva may profitably be quoted 
here. “The jurisdiction left to Raja of Khurda 
extended from the Mahanadi to the borders of 
Kimedy in Ganjam comprising 129 Killahs, 
Gerhs or hill estates exclusive of those 
situated within his own Zamindari". The above 
number tallies exactly with that given in the 
Aein-i-Akbari. Within the Kingdom of Khurda 
there were71 Killas or Garhs established by 
the Kings, viz: 1. Khurda. 2, Rathipur, 3. 
Beragerh. 4. Sisupal, 5. Jharpareh. 6. Kupili 
Prasad, 7. Paterpareh, 8. Nonepur, 9. Jamkhe- 
ly, 10. Tapang, 11. Chatarma, 12. Lalsingh. 13. 
Gamgapareh, 14. Malipareh, 15. Dumduma, 
16. Palin, 17. Ramesar, 18. Manibandha. 19. 
Mankgora, 20. Mangoi, 21. Kormati, 22. 
Kalhmatia, 23. Kondlogerh, 24. Mangalajuri, 
25. Jariparah, 26. Rorang, 27. Karm, 28. Mal- 
ligerh, 29. Narsingpersad, 30. Barangerh, 31. 
Karang. 32. Mirtunjaygerh, 33. Kaimatia, 34. 
Usna. 35. Baranda. 36. Balbhaderpersad, 37. 
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Nowailee. 38. Banjgiri, 39 Tarkai. 40. Saraen 
Gerh, 41 Matiaparah. 42. Bangro. 43. 
Bhingro, 44. Kokto, 45. Karki. 46-53. eight Kil- 
las in Limbai, 54. Andharua Darutang. 55. 
Kolapakhar. 56-68 Terah Sowri thirteen Killas, 
69. Nakhikot. 70. Kaipada. 71. Bolgerh, 72. 
Gumhapur and 73. Muljher. 


Under the Raja's command were thirty 
Zamindaries of Hindu Sirdars. containing one 
hundred and twenty-nine Killas. From the 
above list it is clear that, the territory of Khurda 
at first comprised the major portion of the 
present Puri district, Athagarh and Banki sub- 
divisions of Cuttack district, N.E. parts of the 
present Ganjam district and a major portion of 
the Dhenkanal district of Orissa. These Killas 
or garhs were situated within the area of 
15,000 miles approximately. The principal fort 
was of course, the fort of Khurda. While en- 
quiring into the cause of the Paik Rebellion of 
1817 W. Ewer found from the records of Cut- 
tack Collector's Office in 1818 that there were 
71 main forts or garhs each held by a Dul- 
behera or Military Jaghirdar.®® 


The fort of Khurda was regarded as one 
of the greatest strongholds in the kingdom. 
This strong and rectangular fort consisted of 
inner wall and outer wall and four gates on 
each side. It was surrounded by a deep ditch 
in between these walls, which protected the 
fort from sudden attack. The walls were made 
of stone and mortar. The fort enclosed a rec- 
tangular area measuring about 4000’ x 3000. 
A ditch faced with masonry surrounded the 
whole measuring in the broadest part 75' 
across. The entrance lay through the east. The 
main gate consisted of two guard rooms on 
each side. One could reach the place over a 
large narrow causeway. The visitors were con- 


ducted through a labyrinth of buildings to the 
court of public audience 3 This fort has a well 
planned drainage system. A big pond with 
four side stone embankment, which is locally 
known as 'Rahi Puskarini' was also situated in 
the middle. The temple of Hanteswari, wor- 
shipped by the King & the Paiks was also 
situated in the fort. Now a large number of 
stones used in the palace and temples are 
lying scattered in the fort. 


No traces of the palace and the 
audience hall are now found within the fort, 
but the fragments of sculptured cornices 
which have been dug up at different places 
inside the fort are probably the remains of 
some large edifice. The PW.D. in its early van- 
dal days stripped the old buildings for the 
sake of their store, which they used for the 
court and other Government buildings at 
Khurda.®* Now the Archaeology Department 
of Orissa has taken over this historical monu- 
ment. Excavation work is going on in the 
ruined fort area. It will surely lead to unearth- 
ing of materials that may lead us in 
reconstructioning the history of Orissa, as well 
as India. 


No doubt, this fort played a very impor- 
tant role in the history of Orissa. Khurda 
Kataka is the last independent fort of Orissa 29 
The Britishers were able to conquer Khurda 
due to their planned strategy and diplomatic 
skill and the conquest of Orissa was com- 
pleted with the occupation of Khurda fort by 
Major Fletcher in 1805. 


Khurda fort is undoubtedly the last 
wondertul chapter of the long & varied history 
of Orissa. The coronation of Gajapati 
Purushottam Deva. Narasmiha Deva, Baiab- 
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hadra Deva. Mukunda Deva. Harekrushna 
Deva, Gopinath Deva, Ramchandra Deva ll 
took place at this historic fort. Besides Srijan- 
ga inscriptions, Madalapanji, Chaini 
Chakada. Sanskrit works like Ourgostava 
Chanqorika, Sri Krishna Bhakti Batsalya, Suri 
Sarbaswam contain descriptions of the Khur- 
da fort. Many Moghal historians and contem- 
porary poets of Bhoi dynasty have also given 
accounts of the fort of Knurda and its famous 
rulers in their literature. On account of con- 
stant attacks, vandalism of enemies and inter- 
nal strifes between the monarchs, this fort has 
been turned to dust. It is most tragic that the 
Khurda fort faded away like the last flicker of a 
dying lamp presenting to the posterity, the 
saddest ensemble of beauty and bravery, 
human endeavour and defeat Khurda fort, 
once the citadel of administration, bravery, 
culture and learning has been converted into 
an earthen mound beyond repair and recogni- 
tion. 
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Bhubaneswar — the City Beautiful 


Sri Jugal Misra 


One tends to be ଗାଞଧମାଗାର even jin- 
goistic, about one’s city, especially, if one has 
lived in it for a number of years. But this writer 
wants to make it clear at the outset that the 
heading of this article was not chosen be- 
cause of any kind of misplaced pride. 
Bhubaneswar is indeed a beautiful city, and 
one has to really spend some time here to let 
its tranquility, beauty and fascination sink into 
you and permeate into the inner soul to realize 
the attraction that draws people like a magnet 
to it. 


Bhubaneswar, the capital of modern 
Orissa, presents a kaleidoscope of the pat- 
terns of artistic excellence of a race. To a 
connoisseur of the fine arts it is a fascinating 
draw with a unique attraction not found else- 
where in India. It has been a political, religious 
and cultural centre for more than two millenia. 
Located close to the battle fields of the bloody 
Kalinga war which caused a change of heart in 
emperor Ashok and led him to take up the path 
of peace, Bhubaneswar is a pleasant amal- 
gamate of the splendour of a glorious past and 
the aesthetics of contemporary expression. 
The soaring spire of the Lingaraj Temple, the 
white dome of the Peace Pagoda of Dhauli hill 
and the temple of Mahavir Jaina on the Khan- 
dagiri hill, epitomise the ascendancy of Hin- 
dusim, Buddhism and Jainism during different 
periods of Orissa’s history and a harmony of 
religious beliefs. 
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Bhubaneswar is a ‘Temple City’ flanked 
on the west by Khandagiri, on the east by 
Kundaleswar in the village of Tankapani, on 
the south by goddess Balaha and on the north 
by the Dhauli hill and the temple of God 
Bahirangeswar. 


The name Bhubaneswar is derived from 
the presiding Siva Lingam of the place, called 
Tribhubaneswar or Bhubaneswar (Lord of the 
Universe). In religious literature the place was 
famous as ‘Ekamra Kanan’ which grew into an 
important centre of Saivism. The sanctity of the 
place has been extolled in various religious 
texts including Ekamra Puran, Ekamra 
Chandrika, Kala Samhita and others. 


The name ‘Bhubaneswar’ or ‘Ekamra 
Kanan’ has many curious legends. One has it 
that inthe days of yore, a mangotree grew into 
a lush and abundant forest along the sacred 
river Gandhavati’ in Utkal Desha. The tree was 
known to bestow Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha (Truth, Wealth, Desire and Salvation). 
When Parvati, consort:of Siva, learnt of this, 
she assumed the guise of a cow-herdess 
(gopalini) and came here on a pilgrimage. In 
an adjoining forest two demons, Krutti and 
Basa, lived. The beauty of the cowherdess 


1. River Gandhavati which is now locally known as Gan- 
gua, is a couple of kilometres south-east of Bhubaneswar 
on the way to Puri. 
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enamoured them and they wanted to marry 
her. But she laid a condition that both of them 
must first carry her on their shoulders around 
the forest. The demons agreed to what they 
thought to be a simple test. Goddess Durga 
got onto their shoulders and invoked her Sakti 
(energy), the sheer physica! pressure of which 
crushed the demons. However, the physical 
exertion of the effort made Durga feel thirsty 
and she beseeched Siva for water to slake her 
thirst. Alas, it was a dense forgest where water 
was not readily available and so Siva took up 
his bow and drove a shaft into the ground from 
where water gushed forth. This feat of Siva is 
held by tradition to be the origin of the holy tank 
‘Bindusarovara’, and the appearance of Hara 
(Siva) to help Parvati in time of need remained 
permanently at the request of Gopalini. Since 
then, Bhubaneswari, in the guise of Gopalini, 


is said to be ever present in the temple. This is 


one of the mythological backgrounds of 
Bhubaneswar and is also the basis for naming 
the place ‘Ekamra Kanan’ (Das, 1982). 


Historical Backdrop : 


However, the recorded history of 
Bhubaneswar starts from the time of Ashoka 
as found on his Edicts at Dhauli. This hilt, 8 K.m. 
south of Bhunabeswar, is the site of the Kalinga 
battle to commemorate which Ashoka’s Edicts 
(3rd century B.C) were inscribed on rock. The 
Thirteenth Edict of Ashoka describing the 
bloodthirsty horrors of the Kalinga war has 
been prudently omitted here. Yet the rock 
bears the general edicts of Ashoka with two 
special edicts added. Ashoka instructs his 
Mahamatras or judicial officers not to punish 
his subjects without trial. It is from these in- 
scriptions that we came to know about his 
conversion to Buddhism after his victory. His 
famous declaration : ‘All men are my children’ 
is also found here. The recently constructed 
Shanti Stupa or ‘Peace Pagoda’ is a modern 
commemoration of his becoming a man of 
peace. 


In the first century B.C. the history of 
Bhubaneswar became eventful under king 
Kharavela of the Mahameghavahan family. 
The famous Hatigumpha inscription at 
Udayagiri gives an account of his achieve- 
ments both in war and peace. 


This inscription furnishes details of 
Kharavela’s eventful career and credits him 
with the repairs to the gates, walls and houses 
of the Capital devastated by a cyclone. There 
is no fortified town of the period nearby other 
than Sisupaigarh® in the neighbourhood of 
Udayagiri hill. Excavations here have revealed 
the collapse and subsequent repairs to its 
western gateway. Therefore, though 
documentary evidence in favour of the iden- 
tification of Maurya headquarters of Tosali With 
Sisupalgarh is wanting, yet the possibility of 
the identification cannot be ruled out (Mitra, 
1978). 


The history of Bhubaneswar after 
Kharavela is obscure. In subsequent centuries, 
however, the place emerged as an important 
cultural centre. Bhubaneswar came under dif- 
ferent ruling dynasties of Orissa such as the 
Sailodbhavas (6th-7th centuries), Bhauma 
Karas (8th-9th), Somavamsis (10th-11th), 
Gangas (12th-14th) and the Gajapatis (15th- 
1éth). 


From the 15th century onwards 
Bhubaneswar fell into negligence due to the 
changed sociopolitical cantext and the cultural 
traditions faced a gradual decline and decay. 
By the turn of the 20th century the temple city 
had 8,170 population (1921 Census), mainly 
living on agriculture and incomes from 
pilgrims. 


2. A few kilometres South-east of Bhubaneswar on the 
way to Puri. The fortified town had a natural moat around 
vit, formed by the river Gandhavati. 
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In 1936, the State of Orissa was formed 
with Cuttack as the capital and ten years later, 
a decision was taken to build a new capital in 
the area around Bhubaneswar. Subsequently 
the new capital has been built as a planned 
town with the Madras-Calcutta Railway line 
partially separating the Old town from the 
New. 


Cultural Background : 


In the dim past Mahavir Jaina preached 
Jainism from the top of Udayagiri. Ashoka 
converted the Kalingans to Buddhism fromthe 
summit of Dhauli. Kharavela revived Jainism in 
Bhubaneswar from Khandagiri and Udayagiri. 
Thus, ever since Ashoka adopted Buddhism 
and Kharavella patronised Jainism, Bhubanes- 
war had been a hub of these two religions with 
Brahmanism being relegated to the back- 
ground. 


Subsequently the rise of the Lakulisa- 
Pasupata sect transformed Bhubaneswar into 
a Saiva Centre and its growing influence and 
widespread acceptance led to the decline of 
Buddhism and Jainism in the city. The huge 
Sivalinga, now enshrined in the Bhaskares- 
wara temple at Bhubaneswar, seems to be a 
remnant of an Ashokan Pillar converted by the 
Saivas into a phallic symbol. However, Saivism 
attained its apex in the eleventh century under 
the royal patronage of the Somavamsis. Siva 
temples built between the 7th-11th centuries 
A.D. were Parsurameswara, Brahmeswara, 
Mukteswara, Lingaraj, Kedareswara, Meghes- 
wara, etc. Among them Lingaraj can be con- 
sidered as the most notable Siva shrine of 
Bhubaneswar. 


During the rule of the Gangas, efforts 
were made to synthesise Saivism and Vaish- 
navism. With the rise of Sri Ramanujacharya, 
Vaishnavism got royal patronage. Chodagan- 
ga conquered Utkal in about 1110 A.D. and 


under the influence of Ramanuja embraced 
Vaishnavism. During this period the famous 
Vishnu temple of ‘Ananta Vasudev' was con- 
structed on the bank of Bindi'sarovar at 
Bhubaneswar. 


Art and Sculpture : 


Bhubaneswar is a veritable museum of 
Orissa’s sculptural and artistic heritage. It has 
kept its past very much alive. This can be seen 
inthe magnificent old temples. A century ago, 
James Fergusson exclaimed in profound 
surprise : ‘There are more temples now in 
Orissa than in all the rest of Hindustan put 
together.’ Even as late as the early 20th century 
Mano Mohan Ganguly was as many as five 
hundred small and big temples in Bhubanes- 
war alone. 


Regarding the interest of the people of 
this land in temple architecture, Rajendra Lal 
Mitra puts it, ‘Its people lived hapily and con- 
tented for ages under a national government, 
with every opportunity to cultivate arts of 
peace and to promote the prosperity of their 
fatherland.’ Again, with maritime commerce 
and overseas colonies, with fertile and produc- 
tive river valleys, and with people's capacity for 
hard work, Orissa could afford to indulge in the 
luxury of costly architectural enterprises. 


Orissan architecture, which is con- 
sidered to be a sub-ctass of the Nagara style 
of North India, is nevertheless a class Sul 
generis and is known as Kalinga style. Thus 
the school which had produced such mag- 
nificent temples like the Lingaraj, Mukteswar 
and Raja Rani —all at Bhubaneswar can rightly 
be termed as the Kalinga schoo! of architec- 
ture. Moreover, the temple architecture of 
Bhubaneswar and, for that matter, that of Oris- 
sa forms a very distinct school. These temples 
have been described as being typically 'Indo- 
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Aryan” and thus different from Dravidian and 
Chalukyan styles. 


Bhubaneswar has one of the earliest 
rock: out sculptures of India in the shape of a 
magnitiednt elephant atop the Ashokan Rock 
Edicts. The cave complex of Udayagiri with the 
equally famous inscriptions of Emperor 
Kharavela and exquisite sculptures and reliefs 
on the rock ‘surface of the canvas and the 
colossal figure of Mahavir Jaina on the Khan- 
dagiri hills mark the high points of Orissa’s 
sculptural ascendancy. 


A peculiarity of these sculptures is their 
secular character which puts them apart from 
thor. at Bharhut, Sanchi and Bhaja. For ex- 
aruple, in Udayagiri and Khandagir!, the cave 
friezes have several scenes depicting general 
situations like women dancing to the accom- 
paniment of music, men and women enjoying 
themselves on a lotus-filled lake, a herd of 
elephants, as well as a royal court where some 
ceremony is being conducted, and figures of 
women worshippers with offerings of flowers 
in baskets and fruits and food on trays. (Chat- 
terji, 1966). 


Monuments : 


The temples of Bhubaneswar are mainly 
the links of the series of monuments that has 
given the city the adjectival phrase “City of 
temples". In order to understand and ap- 


3. The principal Brahmanical! styles of architecture are 
the Dravidian, the Chalukyan and the Indo-Aryan. In the 
Dravidian, the ground plan is rectangular and the super- 
structure is pyramidal; in the Chalukya, the ground plan 
is star-like and the super-structure is pyramidal; and in 
Indo-Aryan, the ground plan is square and super-struc- 
ture is curvilinear. Again, in Dravidian and Chalukyan 
styles the tower is many storeyed and that too on the 
entrance gates called Gopuram, whereas in the indo- 
Aryan style the highest tower is on the sanctum 
sanctorum and single storeyed. There is no Gopuram in 
Indo-Aryan style. 
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preciate temple architecture we must bear in 
mind that they are generally divided into four 
parts. 


i) The Vimana or Bada Deul, Sanctuary 
where the deity resides. 


ii) The Jagamohana or the audience hall, 
where the public and pilgrims gather. 


i) The Natamandir, or the dancing hall for 
entertainment of the deity: 


iv) The Bhogamandapa where cooked 
offerings are placed for the deity. 


The temples in Bhubaneswar were con- 
structed at different periods. The date of con- 
struction of each temple is a matter of 
controversy and debate. However, it is crystal 
clear that the society of those times and their 
surroundings were surcharged with religious 
fervour. The notable temples which draw the 
attention of everybody are Lingara]j, Ananta- 
Vasudev, Parasurameswar, Nageswar, Muk- 
teswar, Kedareswar, Raja Rani, Vaital, Gouri 
temple, Rameswar, Bhaskareswar, Meghes- 
war, Brahmeswar, etc. 


Parasurameswar : 


It is the earliest temple. Its mid-seventh 
century date agreed to by most scholars is 
based on style, as well as on the eight planets 
which appear over the door to the inner 
sanctum. 


It is a small but lavishly decorated Siva 
temple. It has friezes featuring amorous 
couples, lions, birds, women and flora! motifs. 


The earliest group of Sapta Matruka 
belonging to 7th century A.D. is depicted 
alongwith Ganesh and VMirabhardra in the 
northern wall of its Jagamohana. This temple 
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has exquisite carvings on its walls but is more 
famous for its latticed windows. 


Mukteswar : 


Characterised by James Fergusson as a 
‘Gem of Orissan architecture’, this 10th cen- 
tury temple is richly sculptured. Mukteswar 
means the Lord who bestows freedom through 


yoga. 


A distinctive feature is the temple's torana 
(archway). The temple itself has carved sculp- 
tures on all its outer walls, the more interesting 
of which are those depicting the story of the 
monkey and the crocodile from the 
Panchatantra. The entire ceiling of the 
Jagamohana Is covered with Sapta Matrukas 
and the figure of Virabhadra carved elegantly 
In the eight petals of the lotus. On the outer 
face of the compound wal! are niches contain- 
jing a variety of divinities. These include Saras- 
wati, Ganesha and Lakulisha. The fact that 
these wall niches include Buddhist and Jaina 
images as well as Saivite (Hindu) ones testifies 
to the religious synthesis which was So much 
a part of Orissan life. 

Vaital : 

In this temple a group of Sapta Matrukas 
can be seen. But the presiding deity .is the 
eightarmed Chamunda (Kali). The Goddess is 
enthroned upon a corpse. She is also locally 
known as Vetali—a name derived from the 
term Vetal. Thus it Is a tantrik temple. 


4. The Sapta Matrukas are Chamunda, Varaht, Indrani, 
Vaisnavi, Kaumari, Maheswari and Brahmani. The antiq- 
uity of the Matrukas is shrouded in mystery. But on the 
basis of iconographic data the above mentioned seven 
Matrukas have been accepted as the seven mother God- 
desses or Divine mothers. Markandeya Purana indicates 
that the Matrukas helped Ambika to kill the powerful 
demon Raktavija who was endowed with the quality of 
muttiplying into demons of his stature and strength from 
the drops of the blood oozing from the wounds. 


Raja-Rani : 

This temple was probably built by [n- 
draratha in the first quarter of the 11th century 
A.D. Why itis so called is a mystery. Some hold 
that the temple derives its name from the 
locally found rajarania sand stone. Others 
believe it to be the life story of a king and his 
queen which has been depicted on the stone 
walls of the temple. 


However, what is really mystifying about 
this beautiful edifice is that it does not have any’ 
deity. Set in picturesque surroundings, the 
temple is famous for the captivating female 
figures that adorn it. 


Brahmeswar : 


This eleventh-century temple speaks 
volumes about the maritime trade of ancient 
Orissa. A sculptured frieze here shows a num- 
ber of elephants being carried on boats. The 
carvings over the door frame contain beautiful 
flower designs as well as flying figures like the 
Raja Rani. There are also images of the eight 
directional Guardian Deities.” 


Kedar - Gouri : 


Inside the Kedar-Gouri compound are 
two temples standing face to face, one dedi- 
cated to Lord Siva, here known as Kedareswar 
and the other to’ Goddess Durga known here 
as Gouri, his consort. Linked with the place is 
the story of a sublime:and platonic love—an 
old Oriya legend on the lines of Romeo and 
Juliet. 


Ananta Vasudeva : 


Standing on the east bank of Bin- 
dusarovar; this is the only important Vaishnava 


5. They are : Indra (Chief on the 33 Vedic nature deities), 
Agni (Vedic God of fire), Yama (God of death); Nirriti 
{deity related to suffering), Vayu {wind God), Kuber (Lord 
of wealth, shown here with a wish-fulfilling tree) and 
Ishana (a form of Shiva). 
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temple. The temple is named after the 
vehicular stance of the deity Vasudeva who is 
Lord Krishra, couched upon and simul- 
taneously canopied by the primordial snake, 
Ananta. 


According to the commemorative in- 
scription,® originally fixed in this temple but 
now at the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, London, the temple was built in A.D. 
1278 at the instance of Chandradevi, daughter 
of Anangabhima-lll, during the reign of the 
latter's grandson Bhanudeva, for Baladeva, 
Subhadra and Krishna. 

Lingaraj : 

The Lingaraj temple dating from the 
eleventh century marks the acme of architec- 
tural activity. The 54 metre high spire 
dominates the Bhubaneswar landscape. This 
temple is dedicated to Lord Siva. 


Kruttivasa is the other name of Lingaraj 
for the demons Krutti and Vasa worshipped 
him. The Lingaraj compound has other out- 
standing temples of Parvati, Savitri, 
Narayan,etc. 


As the legend goes, Indradyumna first 
worshipped Lingaraj and obtained his bless- 
ings to see Lord Jagannath. The local tradition 
based on this theory directs pilgrims that if 
virtue is to be gained in full measure by the 
darshan of Lord Jagannath, a visit to Lingaraj 
at Bhubaneswar before going to Puri, is a 
necessary pre-requisite. (Das, 1982). 


This temple is the location of the 
Shivaratri festival celebrations held in Phal- 
guna (February-March), when, on the night 
preceding the new moon, thousands of 


6. Epigraphia Indica, XII, 1915-15, pp 150 ff; The Orissa 
Historical Research Journal, I, No 4, 1953 pp 274-88. 


pilgrims throng to oifer thei; oplations. At mid- 
night a lamp is taken to the top of the temple, 
lit and kept burning for the rest of the night. This 
symbolises the eternal light of wisdom which 
God shows to erring humanity. 


Ashokastami is another important festival 
associated with Lord Lingaraj. This festival is 
on the pattern of the Car festival of Jagannath 
at Puri. It falls on the 8th day of the bright half 
of the-moon in the month of Chaitra (March- 
April). According to Puranic traditions, Siva, 
the proud possessor of this car, used it to kill 
demons and make the world free from their 
oppressive tyranny. 


The car is known as Rukmini Rath and 
three deities i.e., Chandrasekhar, Rukmini and 
Basudev adorn it. People of Bhubaneswar 
celebrate the festival with much fanfare and 
devotion. 

Khandagiri Udayagiri : 

About eight kilometres to the west of 
Bhubaneswar and standing side by side are 
Udayagiri (hill of sun-rise) and Khandagiri 
(broken hill) which have respectively been 
mentioned in epigraphic records as Kumari 
Parvata and Kumar Parvat. 


According to popular legend these hills 
are chunks of the Gandhamardan mountain 
carried by Hanuman.’ 


The twin hills are honeycombed with 
caves which were. essentially retreats of the 
Jaina ascetics. The caves bear various names 
such as Rani Gumpha, Hati Gumpha, Jaya- 


7. As narrated in the Ramayana, when Laksman, the 
younger brother of Rama, was lying in a precarious state 
in Lanka after being hit by the shaft by Indrajit, son of 
Ravan, Hanuman was hastily despatched to the 
Himalayas to procure the herb Mritasanjibani for the 
cure. Unable to identify the herb, he brought the entire 
Gandhamardan mountain to Lanka. 
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Vijaya Gumpha, Svarga-Puri Gumpha, etc. The 
two-storeyed Rani Gumpha caves are special- 
ly important for their art and architecture. 


The early reliefs are peep-holes that give 
an inkling of the life that existed when they were 
carved. Contemporary dress is faithfully 
portrayed and both women and men of rank 
are decorated with ornaments. The reliefs also 
depict the lighter side of life, like music, dance 
and sporting on the lotus-lakes. The position 
of women seems to have becn exalted then. 
They appeared in public and accompanied 
their husbands to religious performances and 
festivals. Some of them were fully ac- 
complished, knowing even elephant riding 
(Mitra, 1975). 


Nandankanan : 


About twenty kilometres from Bhubanes- 

war lies Nandankanan. It is named after the 

: pleasure garden of the gods. The zoo here is 

famous for its white tigers and Lion Safari. A 

botanical garden with a natural lake and 

sanctuary makes the place a veritable paradise 
on earth. 


There are many other symbols of moder- 
nity that dot Bhubaneswar, each adding in its 
own way to the overall charm of the city. For 
example, there is Ekamra Kanan, a specially 
designed botanical park that has one of the 


largest collections of succulents and cacti In 
the world. During the flowering season, when 
every plant is gilded with all the vibrant colours 
of the rainbow, the sight of the sprawling ex- 
panse of flowers of many hues and shapes just 
draws one's breath away. 


Another park that should be mentioned 
here is the Indira Gandhi Park situated in the 
heart of the new capital. As public parks go, 
there is nothing much that can be said about 
it, but its emotional value for the people of India 
in general and the people of Orissa in par- 
ticular, is Imnmeasurable, for it was here that 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, prime minister of India, 
delivered her last public speech on 30-10-84 
on the eve of her assassination the next morn- 
ing at New Delhi. Her last words here, which 
havea suggestion of some kind of premonition 
about the impending tragedy are inscribed on 
a plaque beneath a statue of hers com- 
memorating that memorable evening. The 
words are : "| am alive today, | may not be there 
tomorrow. | shall continue to serve till my last 
breath and when | die, every drop of my blood 
will strengthen India and keep a united India 
alive.” 


Bhubaneswar thus epitomises all that is 
historical, religious, cultural, artistic and ap- 
pealing. Does a city need anything more to 
justify being called “The City Beautiful"? 
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RELIGION 
AND 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The Perennial Quest 
(Religion in Orissa) 


Prof. Bidhu Bhusan Das 


The search for the salvation of the 
soul has been a continued preoccupation 
of the Hindus from very ancient times. The 
Vedas prescribed the Varnashramas to 
strike a harmony amongst the diverse 
desires and aspirations of man, a harmony 
between material and Spi¥#tual ends. This 
quest has had its ups and downs no doubt 
as different religions have appeared in Inaia 
as well as in Orissa in different times, viz 
Brahminism, Jainism, Buddhism, Vaishnav- 
ism, Islam, Christianity and Nath Dharma. 
Orissa has a unique distinction of acting 
as a contluence of these diverse faiths. It 
is here that one can witness vividly how 
religion has evolved from animism, nature 
worship, shamanism, ancestor worship and 
fetishism as prevailing among the Adivasis 
to the highly evolved forms of religion like 
Brahminism, Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism with philosophical systems of a high 
order to back them up. The synthesis and 
harmony of the different types of Brahminic 
worship-~ Vaishnav, Saivite, Shakta, Gana- 
patya and Soura are all to be found in the 
great and grand temple of Jagannath whose 
origin goes back to a tribal worship of a 
‘wood god'. Around him revolves the entire 
cultural milieu of Orissa. Religion and culture 
cannot be separated in a land which claims 
to celebrate ‘thirteen festivals in twelve 
months'. The life giving stream of religion 
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has flowed past the rise and fall of empires 
producing and nourishing the sublime 
virtues of love, tolerance and compassion. 


The religion of the Aryans known as 
Sanatana Dharma originated in the Vedas 
and spread to Utkal, which in course of 
time came to be held in high reverence as 
the land of the gods or "Deva Bhumi’. 
Around the 5th century BC the Nandas 
stabilised Brahminic settlements in the 
coastal! region and the 13th Ashokan edict 
shows that before the invasion of Kalinga 
by Ashoka and his conversion to Buddhism 
that religion had spread swiftly in Orissa 
and continued to hold its power till the reign 
of Kharavela who was a Jain and propagated 
the religion as is seen from the Hathigumpha 
inscription. These ancient religions of 
Orissa,Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism seem 
to have co-existed peacefully with varying 
fortunes. It is interesting to know that the 
royal ceremonies of Ashoka and Kharavela 
were performed according to the Vedic rites 
although they were Buddhist and Jain re- 
spectively. The revival of Vedic religion after 
the waning of Buddhism and Jainism brought 
in wide assimilative powers for it and as 
a result Bhagavata, Shaiva, Sakta, Gana- 
patya and Soura religious sects, all unfolded 
Hinduism; and the deities like Vasudeva, 
Narayana, Shiva, Shakti and Surya were 
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included in its pantheon. Brahminism seems 
to have flourished in Orissa under the 
Mathara rulers between the 4th and 5th 
centuries AD. The Vasistha rulers, too, 
subscribed to that faith. The Sailodbhava 
rulers made arrangements for the study of 
the Vedic fore and an Aswamedha sacrifice 
was performed by Madhav Varman. In the 
time of the Keshari rulers Shaivism gained 
importance. Yajati Keshari, to preserve the 
sanctity and purity of Brahminism, brought 
Aryan Brahmins from Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
and settled them at Jajpur in Orissa, which 
became a famous site for the performance 
of ancestral funeral rites. 


There sre indications that the 23rd 
Tirthankar, Parsvanatr Swami, preached 
Jainism in Kalinga in the 7.h century BC 
and King Karakanda was converted by hin. 
The King built ‘'Karakanda Vihar' for the 
propagation of Jainism and installed in it 
the image of the 2nd Tirthankar, Ajitnath. 
The Jain Preacher Mahavir Swami visited 
Kalinga in the 6th century BC to propagate 
the reformed version of Jainism and installed 
the Vijay Chakra on the Kumari (Udaygiri) 
hill, which became a famous pilgrimage 
centre along with Pithunda Nagar where the 
image of Rishabhanath was installed after 
consecration. Jainism seems to have 
reached its high-water mark during the reign 
of Emperor Kharavela who made Jainism 
the state religion. He, after his conquest 
of Magadha, brought back to Kalinga the 
Seat or image of Kalinga Jina that had been 
carried away by Mahapadma Nanda after 
his conquest of Orissa three hundred years 
before. His patronage of Jainism is seen 
from the beautiful caves that he carved out 
from the rocks on the Udaygiri and 
Khandagiri hills. The Khandagiri caves were 
used as places of worship while those on 


Udaygiri were used for the accommoda- 
tion of saints, monks and ascetics. The Hathi 
gumpha cave inscription bears testimony 
to this royal patronage and to the liberalism 
of the emperor who, though himself of the 
Svetambara sect, showed due honour and 
respect to the Digambar sect. The influence 
of Jainism on culture can be well imagined 
from the stress on such virtues as kindness, 
and compassion, charity and service to 
humanity- a stress that enlarged the humane 
aspects of religion in Kalinga. Jainism 
declined after Kharavela with a short spell 
of importance during the reign of the 
Murunda rulers in Kalinga especially under 
Dharmadamodar. The queen of the Sail- 
odhava King, Dharmaraja iI, Kalyani Devi, 
was a patron of Jainism. During the reigns 
of the Bhojas and some dynasties in the 
medieval period, Jainism seems to have 
revived for which the Khandagiri and 
Udaygiri caves were left in tact. The his- 
torical-cum-archaeological evidence that is 
available from different parts of the State 
e.g. Anandapur, (Keonjhar), Chhatia, 
Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri, Choudwar, Athgarh, 
Tigira, Badamba, Banki and UJajpur 
(Cuttack), Khiching and its environs 
(Mayurbhanj}, Ghumusar (Ganjam) and 
Nawarangapur (Koraput), Kupari and 
Charampa (Balasore) shows that Jainism 
had a wide influence. As a result of this 
interaction, according to some scholars, 
the throne of Jagannath is most probably 
the throne that had been taken away by 
Mahapadma Nanda and restored by 
Kharavela. 


Buddhism seems to have a wider sway 
in Orissa. It was from Orissa that the two 
merchants, Tapasu and Bhallika, spread the 
message of the Buddha in Kalinga and two 
tribes, Vass and Bhanja were converted 
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to Buddhism and made efforts for its propa- 
gation. It is believed from legends that a 
mendicant or Bhikshu named Kshama 
retrieved a tooth of the Buddha from the 
pyre and gave it to the Kalinga King 
Brahmadatta who built a chaitya and 
named the place as Dantapura. In the history 
of Buddhism in India the Kalinga War of 
321 BC Is one of the most memorable events 
since the scene of massacre and carnage 
there resulted in a profound change in 
Ashoka's heart culminating in his conver- 
sion to Buddhism to eschew violence, on 
the realization that the victory of the sword 
was not genuine. Thus the terrible Chan- 
dashoka was transformed into the compas- 
sionate Dharmashoka. Under Asoka's 
patronage Buddhism spread swiftly over 
the world from Greece to Ceylon Tissa, 
brother of Asoka, spent his last years 
in Kalinga and Bhojakagiri Vihar became 
the residence of Dharmarakshita, the 
teacher of Tissa, from where he transmit- 
ted the doctrines of Buddhism and inspired 
the people of Kalinga. His distinguished 
‘disciple Dhitak Kumar, came to Kalinga to 
establish the foundation of the Sravastivada 
school of Buddhism which received wide 
acceptance and Kalinga turned out to be 
one of its principal centres. In order to make 
it a mass religion the followers of this school 
admitted common people into its fold and 
in the process transformed Buddha into an 
omnipotent, omniscient super human being. 
Aste Sahasrika, the earliest Prajnaparamita 
literature, was prepared in Orissa leading 
to the development of the Mahayana schoo! 
of Buddhism in Orissa.lit did not, nowever, 
displace the Hinayana school which had 
influenced the life of the Oriya people after 
the construction of the chaitya at Dantapur 
to preserve the sacreua tooth relic. Guhasiva, 
the king of Kalinga in tne 3rd century AD 


had become a Buddhist and he sent the 
relic to Ceylon for its safe preservation. 


The Gupta dynasty which came into 
power after Kharavela patronised Vaishnav- 
ism for sometime. Between the 4th and 5th 
centuries AD Vaishnavism seems to have 
gained in importance under the Mathara 
dynasty. In the Prachi Valley large-sized 
images of Vishnu are found in the Sobhanes- 
wara and Somanatha temples. The worship 
of Narayana and. Madhava is very old in 
these parts. Other Vaishnava deities like 
Rama, Lakshmi Narayana, Durga Madhava 
were also worshipped In this period. 


The Vasisthas who came after the 
Matharas were at first followers of Brah- 
minism but subsequently turned to Shaivism. 
The Sailodbhavas who succeeded them 
were Buddhists who took Buddhism to the 
south-east Asian countries along with 
Orissan art and culture. Sasanka who 
conquered Kangoda was, however, an 
opponent of Buddhism which, as a result, 
disappeared from Kangoda although it 
survived in the Kalinga region where 
Puspagiri became famous as one of the 
great centres of Hinayana Buddhism as 
mentioned by the Chinese traveller Hiuven 
Tsang who found it to be a centre for both 
Hinayana and Mahayan Buddhism. The wide 
influence of Buddhism between the 1st and 
7th centuries AD on the religious and 
spiritual life of Orissa is evident from the 
literature, art, architecture, sculpture and 
philosophy ofthe period. To this efflorscence 
of Mahayana Buddhism the contribution 
of Orissa can be judged from the flourish- 
ing Buddhist centres as Parimalagiri, Sur- 
abhagiri, Bhorsila, Tamralipli and Chelitala. 
The great Madtliyamika philosopher 
Nagarjuna is supposed (o have lived on 
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the Harisankar-Nrusinghanath hills (Bo- 
langir district); Surabhagiri is identified as 
the Dhauli hill at Bhubaneswar where the 
philosopher Acharya Sarvagami had his 
vihara for the teaching of Yogachara. The 
philospher Dingnaga, the founder of 
Buddhistic logic, is believed to have lived 
at Bhorsila which is imagined by some to 
be Delang (Puri). The ultimate development 
of this logic was achieved by Acharya 
Dharmakirti who lived in the Ganjam district. 


The greatest centre of the Yogachara 
school, however, was Lalitgiri (Jajpur) and 
the archaeological excavations there as also 
at Udaygiri have proved beyond doubt that 
it must have been a great flourishing centre 
of Buddhism of the Hinayana, Madhyamika 
and Yogachara schools. Tantric Buddhism 
seems to have evolved from Yogachara 
school. Acharya Pitupada, (800-900 AD) 
achieved a great reputation as a scholar 
and saint at Ratnagiri and promulgated 
Kalachakrayana, a new vehicle of Bud- 
dhism. By the 7th century AD Tantric 
Buddhism made its appearance and in the 
Bth century, King Indrabhuti of Sambalpur 
purified Tantric Buddhism and introduced 
it as Vajrayana which is supposed to have 
travelled to the remaining parts of the country 
and Tibet. Vajrayana was changed to 
Sahajayana by Lakshminkara, the princess 
of Sonepur and sister of Indrabhuti. It is 
believed that the great Buddhist saint Pad- 
masambhava went jto Tibet from Orissa to 
propagate Vajrayana Buddhism. 


In the 8th century Brahminism gained 
ground during the rule of the Keshari 
dynasty. The rulers were Saivites but they 
did not create any difficulty in the spread 
of either Buddhism or Vaishnavism. in the 
9th century the great Sankaracharya came 


to Orissa to spread Saivism and established 
the Govardhanamath (monastery) for the 
purpose. 


The Ganga rulers who succeeded the 
Kesharis were responsible for the growth 
and expansion of Vaishnavism in Orissa 
which exhibited certain specialities. Be- 
tween 1122 to 1157 AD Ramanuja made 
his contribution to this expansion by inter- 
preting Jagannath as an incarnation of 
Vishnu Jayadev, the great Sanskrit poet, 
wrote devotional poetry dealing with the love 
of Radha and Krishna in the Gitagovinda. 
Narasingha Murari, Narahari Tirtha and 
Madhyacharya, under the patronage of 
these Ganga rulers, strengthened the 
Vaishnava faith in Orissa between the 13th 
and 14th centuries. 


It is, however, with the founding of 
the Solar dynasty in Orissa in the 15th 
century that the highest manifestations of 
religion, culture, art and literature were 
witnessed, that golden age being ushered 
in by the great monarch and conqueror 
Kapilendra Dev who had an unflinching faith 
in Lord Jagannath. He spared no efforts 
to strengthen and disseminate the cult of 
Jagannath which got a fillip with the visit 
of Saint Chaitanya who propagated Suddha 
Bhakti or pure love for God. Ray Raman- 
anda, the Viceroy of King Prataparudra in 
the south, was deeply influenced by the 
preachings of Chaitanya. The Panchasakha 
poets Jagannath, Balaram, Achyutananda, 
Ananta and Yasobanta propounded the 
doctrine’ of jnanamisra bhakti, and yoga- 
misra bhakti or devotion that is based upon 
knowledge and yoga. It involved the 
examination of all scriptures, all retigious 
doctrines and practices and they came to 
adore Jagannath, not Radha-Krishna whom 
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Chaitanya and his foilowers worshipped. 
The work of the Panchasakha was respon- 
sible for the exclusiveness of Orissan 
Vaisnavism in which Jagannath not only 
forms the céntral figure but is also regarded 
as the ultimate Brahman, and Krishna is 
believed to be an incarnation of Vishnu. 
The love of Radha Krishna was, therefore, 
interpreted as a union of souls or spirit rather 
than of bodies. This interpretation of 
Vaisnavism, in spite of its acceptance of 
the physical aimed at the realization of the 
attributeless Brahman, its non-duality. The 
aim of the Panchasakha poets was to realize 
the form of the formless and so they have 
described Jagannath as the great void 
Sunyabrahma, a concept that has close 
similarity with the Vajrayana conception of 
the ultimate reality and the tenets of the 
Nathas. The meditation of the void is 
stressed by both. The conception of the 
microcosm-macrocosm or ‘Pinda-brah- 
manda' spread far and wide and held its 
power over the minds of the masses with 
the result that when Orissa was invaded 
by the Muslims, though shaken by their 
depradations, the cult of Jagannath re- 
mained unaffected. Later during the Mughal 
rule, saints like Kabir attempted to bring 
about a reconciliation between the Hindu 
and Muslim religions. The worship of 
Satyapir is done ,by both the communities 
in Orissa. : 


The later developments of the Muslim 
rule can be seen inthe mosques established 
in the State. With the coming of the British. 
Christianity also came to Orissa but it has 
remained a minority religion. 


The dominance of the cult of Jagan- 
nath in Orissa is a part of its cultural life. 
Jagannath has been regarded as the 
supreme Lord of the Universe and he 
appears as Purushottama at Puri enacting 
universal love and friendship and the 
interpretations given of the three deities by 
devotees and scholars take usto an amazing 
ambience of faith, devotion and mysticism 
which can be traced back to the worship 
of Jagannath by the Savara tribal chief 
Viswavasu and hence he was a 'wood god’ 
in the beginning. Another interpretation 
relates the three deities to the Buddhistic ° 
trinity of ‘Buddha’, ‘Dhamma!’ and ‘Sangha’, 
the three jewels, the evidence for which 
is found at Sanchi, Mathura and Bhubanes- 
war and the name Jagannath was taken 
from the Buddhistic Sutras. Accordingly 
Jagannath is described as an incarnation 
of Buddha. So Jagannath has been viewed 
not only as ‘avatari' or ‘parambrahma’' but 
also as ‘alekha niranjan' and ‘'vajrasattva’, 
all of which go to emphasise the wonderful 
synthesis of the quintessences of different 
religions for which religious harmony has 
characterized the tife of the Oriya people 
through the ages. In fact to understand and 
appreciate the nature and meaning of the 
cultural life of Orissa one has to go to its 
matrix, the cult of Jagannath, a cult that 
embraces in it the grandeur and mystery 
of the irrepressible, inexplicable and 
unknown yearing of the human heart to know 
God. It is a perennial quest in all human 
societies. 
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The Cult of Jagannath 


Dr. K.C. Mishra 
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ORISSA, the land of Jagannath is not 
an ordinary area from cultura! and historical 
consideration. Many emperors and empires 
have risen here and fallen into dust. Situated 
on the eastern fringe of the sub continent, 
it is bestowed with the best possible geo- 
graphical advantages. It was a suitable place 
for intellectual, religious and spiritual attain- 
ments. Here, Ashoka could be converted 
from Chandashoka to Dharmashoka; Khar- 
avela left important foot-prints on the sands 
of time in this place and diverse religions 
have grown from intellectual pursuits. This 
was a meeting place of Hindus, Buddhists 
and Jainas and had unique advanage to 
Systematise and assimilate the essence of 
these three spiritually intellectual! disci- 
plines. It is no wonder that the cult of Jagan- 
nath could grow here from facts unknown 
to a culture of multiple dimensions. 


Centuries have not been able to wither 
His greatness in changing times and have 
not made His importance any way lesser. 


History of Lord Jagannath 


The earliest references about Lord 
Jagannath are found in the various Puranas 
and other literatures of India. There are 
several copper-plate inscriptions which es- 
tablished the idea of Lord Jagannath as 


a paramount deity of the entire country. The 
concept of Jagannath is not only confined 
to Hinduism but also extends to both Jainism 
and Buddhism. The late Pandit Nilakantha 
Das has suggested that Jagannath cult is 
primarily a Jain cult. He is of the view that 
“rites and rituals connected with the Lord 
are undoubtedly non-Vedic". He is perhaps 
of the opinion that the three main images 
of Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannath 
collectively stand for the Jain Trinity of 
Samyak jnana. Samyak charitra and Samyak 
drusti. But he has not cited sufficient 
conclusive details in support of his thesis. 
His contention of the spirit of tolerance, the 
absence of caste distinction, the Kailpabata, 
the belief in Kaivalya Mukti and certain 
other common features of the Jaina cult 
are not sufficient to establish the idea that 
Jagannath is pre-eminently a Jaina deity. 
There are other scholars who suggest that 
Jagannath is of Vedic origin, but they do 
not offer sufficient grounds for their rea- 
soning. THe Rigveda and Atharva Veda 
have few references about the divine Daru 
which has been identified in course of time 
with Jagannath. But these references are 
not sufficient to establish Jagannath as a 
Vedic deity. The interpretation of Saya- 
nacharya of the 13th century in this regard 
needs further research and elaborate 
attempt in creating a history with regard to 
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the building and consecration of the temple 
and have introduced Indradyumna as a 
great devotee for the first time in Puranic 
literature. 


In the different traditions that have 
evolved about the Deity, the name ot,In- 
dradyumna is common. in the Mahabhatata, 
Indradyumna has been described as a pow- 
erful and pious king. The name of In- 
dradyumna is further associated with the 
Indradyumna Sarovara (tank) of Puri. It is 
also said that he brought one thousand 
cows for sacrifice and by the hoofs of the 
cows, the Indradyumna tank was dug. The 
name Indradyumna is also found in several 
other writings. This gives an impression that 
either Indradyumna was a very important 
and powerful ruler or it might be that it was 
a title given to the powerful kings. 


Orissan literature particularly, 
Sisukrishna Das's Deulatola accepted 
Indradyumna as the first devotee of Lord 
Jagannath who took interest in building up 
a temple for the Lord. The story Is interesting 
that Indradyumna was advised by Narada 
to invite Brahma (the Creator of Universe) 
to consecrate the temple as a sign of dignity. 
There was some delay in Brahma's coming 
and meanwhile, ages had passed and Ga- 
lamadhaba became the ruler of Orissa and 
claimed the temple as his own. The legend 
further continues that the dispute between 
Indradyumna and Galamadhaba was 
amicably settled and the credit of building 
the temple was given to Indradyumna. 


About the creation of the three deities, 
there are similar legends in various litera- 
tures of the country. To some, the idea of 
the three deities, Balabhadra, Subhadra, 
and Jagannath seems to have come from 


the Buddhist traditions. According to others, 
there were three Rastra Devatas (State 
gods) in three different places where they 
were worshipped by Sabaras or Pulindas 
from time immemorial. Earliest reference 
about one of these Rastra Devatas can be 
found on the Mahendragiri as Narayana 
worshipped by Matharas and some of the 
rulers of Kalinga, parrticularly, the Sail- 
odbhavas had their family Deity Swayambhu 
on the Mahendra Giri, the highest mountain 
peak in the Andhra-Orissa boundary. Among 
the aboriginals of Orissa, the custom was 
to worship a family Deity, village Deity and 
a State Deity or Rastra Devata. The Deity 
that was worshipped on the Mahendragiri 
was, it is presumed, transferred to Krush- 
nagiri and again removed to Nilagiri or 
Nilachala of Puri.’ This Deity of Narayana 
or Sailodbhava or Svayambhu was iden- 
tified as Jagannath. How exactly the change 
of place occurred is a question for further 
search. But the legends say that Nila- 
madhaba alias Jagannath was brought from 
the aboriginals by the Aryan rulers. 


The Deities which are made of log 
give an indication that they might have been 
aboriginal in origin. !n Southern Orissa, 
particularly among the Sabaras, the deities 
are made of wood. Jagannath whose other 
name is Datu Brahma (and Daru means 
wood), might have have been a Sabara 
Deity. The Sabaras worshipped a Deity 
named Kitung who had ten synonyms. One 
of the names of this Deity Kitung is Jaganta 
or Jaganallo. Who ‘knows that this name 
Jaganta or Jaganallo is the original name 
of Lord Jagannath? 


In Northern India among the Aryans, 
wood-worship is not completely absent or 
rare. But among the aboriginals, this wood 
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worship is very common. Even now, the 
Sabaras worship pieces of wood as their 
village Deity. This practice might have 
started long ago in these parts on the 
Mahendragiri mountain as it is considered 
by Sabaras as their homeland. Legends say 
that Vidyapati was a Brahmin and was sent 
by a king of Malava to bring Nilamadhava 
from the forest.Vidyapati could manage to 
marry the Sabara girl named Lalita and 
brought the Deity named Nilamadhava to 
the coastal area. How far this is true, is 
a matter of dispute. But there is a similar 
legend about the origin of Jagannath. It is 
said that the Lord told in dreams and 
advised the King of Orissa that He would 
float to the sea-shore as a piece of log 
and again it was directed that the proper 
Deities should be made from the log. The 
king Indradyumna brought the piece of wood 
with much difficulty and his queen whose 
name was Gundicha ordered that beautiful 
images be made of this wood. Strangely, 
no carpenter was available and the king 
was very much worried. At last, Visvakarma, 
the divine builder came in the guise of a 
carpenter and proceeded to make beautiful 
images on condition that he would be 
allowed to remain inside the temple for 21 
days during which, nobody should disturb 
him. This was granted. In the beginning, 
the sound of the carpenter's tools was heard 
outside. But graduaily this sound became 
feeble and after some time, was not heard 
at all. This was much before the target date 
when Gundicha, the queen became ex- 
tremely impatient and doubted about the 
life of the carpenter. She wanted that the 
door should be opened though the king 
vehemently opposed this. At last, the queen 
won, and the doors were opened. It was 
surprising that the carpenter was absent 
and the th’ e unfinished images of Jagan- 


nath, Balabhadra and Subhadra were there. 
According to Sarala Das, a famous poet 
of Orissa, these three images were of three 
different colours and represented Brahma, 
Vishnu and Maheswar. (Jagannath - Vishnu; 
Balabhadra- Siva and Subhadra - Brahma). 
According to Vaishnavas, these three Dei- 
ties were Puranic Deities - Balabhadra, the 
élder brother of Jagannath is Balarama, 
Subhadra is the sister of Jagannath and 
Jagannath is identified as Krishna. 


It is unfortunate that deeper under- 
standing of the Jagannath cult and image 
is still wanting. According to some writers, 
Jagannath was originally a Sun God. Sun 
worship was prevalent in the coastal districts 
of Orissa. Lord Jagannath has been 
described as Surya Narayana (Sun God) 
while he is in the .chariot. He combines 
within Himself all the five gods (Pancha De- 
vatas) of Hinduism. 


Scholars who are prone to make 
Jagannath a Buddhist Deity are many. They 
attempt to establish the idea that the three 
Deities are three ARatnas namely, Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha and that the image 
of Jagannath contains a relic of Lord 
Buddha. It is further argued tha the car 
festival of Lord Jagannath resembles 
Buddhist festivals which became popular 
in the time of Fahien's visit to India. In 
Buddhism, there was no caste, no sect. On 
the other hand, Hindu religion is caste- 
ridden. It would be possible that the 
Jagannath culture which disowns most of 
caste barriers would be nearer to Buddhism 
rather than Hinduism. In Buddhism, the 
concept of God is absent and Jagannath 
sometimes is declared as Nirakara. This 
might have been a reflection of the inner 
feelings of Buddhist's belief in Godhood. 
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But the idea of Jagannath as Buddhist God 
can be challenged on several grounds. That 
Buddhism is sectless appears to be wrong. 
Lord Buddha, desired to be born in a higher 
caste family as is cited in the Lalitavistara. 
Secondly, Buddhists make no reference 
about the images of Laxmi, Goddess Earth, 
Madhava etc. which are a part of the seven 
images besides the four viz., Jagannath, 
Balabhadra, Subhadra and Sudarsana. 
Thus the Buddhist idea of three Aatnas does 
not stand the test of reasoning. That the 
. Idea of car festival as a common feature 
of Buddhism is also not tenable. Use of 
car or chariot was prevalent in ancient times. 
In Atharvaveda, there are referentées as 
to how the gods were coming down by 
chariot. That Jagannath does not accept 
caste barrier is an original idea of Hinduism. 
Such references have found place in several 
Hindu puranas. Buddhists might have been 
influenced by such a Catholic Hindu prac- 
tice rather than Buddhism influencing the 
cult of Jagannath. 


We agree that Jagannath religion is 
an excellent contribution to the various 
religious practices and a splendid 
synthesis of diverse beliefs and a meeting 
place of various views of philosophy. Even 
Jainas claim that the existence of Kalpabata, 
Nilachakra and the affix “nath" as well as 
‘Purushottamadeva are thelr contribution to 
Jagannath cult. This gives an idea that 
Jagannath is really an Institution of diverse 
religions, meeting at a single point like 
mighty rivers meeting the sea. 


In our opinion, there is every proba- 
bility that God Narayana was Installed on 
the Mahendra mountain and was wor- 
shipped by Matharas for a long time. It is 
presumed that prior to this period, the 


Sabaras worshipped some gods on this 
mountain whose names are not yet ascer- 
tained. When the Matharas came, they 
overpowered the Sabaras and took posses- 
sion of their Deity. The next dramatic change 
came when the Gangas arrived on the scene 
and began worshipping the Deity as 
Gokarneswara. The Gangas were worship- 
pers of Siva and the deity was worshipped 
as Swayambhu by Sailodbhavas prior to 
them. It is interesting to observe that an 
unidentified Deity beginning with the Sabara 
worship became Narayana with the 
Matharas, Svayambhu with the Sailodbhava 
and Gokarneswara with the Gangas. The 
Sailodbhavas were. the.worshippers of both 
Vishnu and Siva and this is proved from 
a number of copper plate grants they have 
donated. In course of time, their attachment 
to Vishnu became more and they worshipped 
the Deity perhaps onthe Mahendra mountain 
as Chakradhara Madhava or Bhagavan 
Madhava. This is an interesting develop- 
ment which traced the metamorphosis of 
the Deity at Mahendra Giri from an unknown 
Deity aboriginal in origin to Narayana or 
Vishnu. In course of time, this is supposed 
to have been transferred to Puri in a complex 
and mysterious manner. In this connexion, 
it will be relevant to quote late Dr. Mayadhar 
Mansingh that Jagannath of Puri was 
originally a Siva Lingam.* 


However, his view is slightly different. 
He is of the opinion that the blue stone 
referring to Jagannath was nothing more 
than a Siva Lingam. The Sabaras at 
Mahendra Giri wanted to imitate a Siva 
Lingam of Shri Sailam which is the important 
religious centre on the bank of the river 
Krushna in Andhra Pradesh. This Deity at 
Shri Sailam is pre-Vedic and had tremen- 
dous impact on the religious life of the entire 
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eastern India. The Adivasis of Orissa, 
because of their proximity to Andhra Desh 
were influenced by this Shri Sailam Deity 
and began worshipping the blue stone at 
Mahendra Giri. In course of time, this Siva 
Lingam was named as Nila Madhava 
meaning Shri Krushna which ultimately 
referred to Narayana or Vishnu. This theory 
agrees with our thesis that in a slow and 
gradual process, the present Jagannath has 
emerged fromthe concept of Siva. According 
to the Tantric tradition, Bhairava is referred 
to Siva. In a number of places, Jagannath 
has been named as Bhairava. The colour 
of Jagannath is another clue in this 
connection. The black colour which has 
been referred to as the ultimate and final 
synthesis of all colours is all embracing and 
symbol of finality. It is only Siva who has 
been accepted in such sense of finality and 
his attributes are all embracing. It may not 
be out of place to refer the black Jagannath 
containing the qualities and attributes of Siva 
and Bhairava. 


Whatever may be the argument and 
counter-argument, the fact is unchallenge- 
able that Purushottama Jagannath is a 
resultant composite of many divine concepts 
and gods. Historically, man has been 
searching avenues to express his urge for 
divinity, a shelter to take refuge and his 
search for an unknown where he could 
surrender himself. Purushottama has been 
successfully used to meet these needs of 
man. In the view of W.J. Wilkins.° Jagannath 
Is unparalleled in this context. Starting from 
a local Deity of an unknown tribe in the 
dense jungles, Jagannath manifested 
Himself as one of the greatest religious 
centres of the whole world. it has found 
unity in diversity. In spite of heterogene- 
ous ritualistic practices, Jagannath stands 


supreme. He is not meant only for any sect 
or tribe. In course of time, He became 
universal. Let alone the Buddhists and Jains 
worshipping Jagannath, even Muslims like 
Salabega and Haridas accepted Him as the 
source of their salvation. 


Philosophy of Jagannath 


The philosophy of Jagannath is one 
of the most difficult philosophies in the 
history of religions. In course of time, 


.interpretation of Jagannath has changed 


according to different thinkers and philoso- 
phers. As with most of the oriental philoso- 
phies, the philosphy of Jagannath defies 
a definite definition. It is obvious from the 
fact that different currents of philosophy 
flowing through centuries in this continent 
have ultimately merged in the philosophy 
of Jagannath. Beginning from a dim historic 
past, the history of Jagannath has assimi- 
lated the essence of Hinduism. Jainism and 
Buddhism. As a Jaina Institution, Jagan- 
nath meant not the Lord of the Universe 
but Jagat as universe itself. This is 
substantially opening a new dimernsion in 
the realm of philosophy because, the cases 
of God being identified with the universe 
are rare. The Jainas had a special approach 
towards the Lord of the universe and 
universe itself, In case of Jagannath, he 
represented the entire universe with all its 
attributes including the common man. The 
Jainas believed transmigration as a con- 
sequence of Karma and the philosophy of 
Jagannath recommended this conviction. 
The idea of Nirvana had found its place 
in the philosophy of Jagannath in different 
degrees. The philosophy of Tantra which, 
in course of time, became an integral part 
of Buddhism had a special place in the 
philosophy of Jagannath. This is one of the 
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most important contributions of Yogic and 
trantric methods in expounding a philoso- 
phy of Mukti, Nirvana and Kaivalya. It is 
no secret that Vaishnavas who worship 
Jagannath regard the Lord as Buddhistic 
manifestation and as the Boudhavatar, the 
incarnation of Tathagata. Philosophy of 
Jagannath had to rejuvenate itself in dif- 
fierent directions. In course of time, Jagan- 
nath, Vishnu and Buddha became synony- 
mous and Jagannath became ultimately the 
highest Deity of Hindus. 


Jagannath is worshipped in four forms 
in His Chaturdha murti, Firstly, there is 
Sudarsana which is a pillar with indifferent 
colour, Balabhadra with white face with eyes 
and hands, Subhadra with the form of a 
woman with yellow face, eyes but no hands, 
and Jagannath, with black face, with brilliant 
eyes and hands. Balabhadra is the noume- 
nal or the transcendent, the unchangeable 
and the unqualified, the manifest, the pure 
form, the Sat which is pure being and all 
divine. It is the fullness of itself and by itself. 
The conception of Balabhadra is a unique 
one which can be described as the most 
perfecrt and supremely excellent. The 
method of understanding Balabhadra is pure 
knowledge or Suddhajnana 


In case of Jagannath, He is supremely 
manifest with pure qualities, changeable in 
order, qualified with diverse dimensions and 
also supramundane. The conception of 
Jagannath is a synthesis of Bhakti, Jnana, 
Prema and Sadhana. Centuries of intellec- 
tual curiosity into the purpose and 
manifestation of Jagannath have not yet 
found the reality of Jagannath but on the 
whole, He is the supreme Lord of the 
Universe. The Gita propounds the Purushot- 


tama vada and makes an attempt to present 
Jagannath in a proper perspective. Even 
then he becomes Achintya or incomprehen- 
sible. Very often logic fails, philosophy 
enters into abstract phrase and the philoso- 
phy Jagannath epitomises itself in an 
abstract explanation. Subhadra is a mys- 
terious Deity between the two males namely 
Jagannath and Balabhadra. It is not yet 
certain as to why and how Subhadra could: 
find a place here. But Subhadra has been 
accepted as a symbol of Karma or Action. 
But this Karma is not a vital Karma or that 
Karma which goes before Jnana. But it 
follows after Jnana and is attributed to it. 
The existence of Subhadra has been traced 
by many to Buddhist influence on Jagan- 
nath. But there are still others who regard 
Subhadra as a Hindu Deity with absolute 
right to remain there by herself. However, 
the philosophy of Jagannath is embodied 
in the principles of mystery of measureless 
belief of man in the supreme Lord of the 
Universe. But the presence of Sudarsana 
is very strange and is the symbol of the 
unknown. It represents time and change. 
It is connected with the unchangeable and 
the eternal force. It could have been possible 
that Dharmachakra of Buddhism and Su- 
darsana of Jagannath had something in 
common. Change is the basic principle of 
the many oriental philosophies and more 
so, that of Jagannath philosophy. It is 
remarkable that Sudarsana is taken to the 
chariot during the Rathayatra before the 
other three Deities. Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra symbolise the three main 
races of mankind, i.e. the black, the white 
and the yellow. This is a symbol of unity 
in the total mankind in the philosophy ot 
Jagannath. 
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Tribal Religion in Orissa 


Dr. Nihar Ranjan Patnaik 


The Atpine region of Orissa, comprising 
the central ridges, the lofty plateaus, and the 
Inner valleys of the chain of ghats, with vast 
tracts of forests, has been occupied chiefly by 
the tribal communities right from the earliest 
times. In Orissa the tribes are sixty-two in 
number. The tribal population of the State 
according to 1971 Census is 50,71,937. This 
constitutes 23.12 percent of the total popula- 
tion of Orissa. 


"All civilised nations," says Charles 
Darwin, "are the descendants of barbarians, 
clear traces of which are found in their existing 
customs, beliefs, languages etc." This state- 
mentis bestillustrated in the religiouslife orthe 
tribals who gradually absorbed Hindu cus- 
toms. In fact, the modern Hinduism of Orissa 
is the composite structure of Aryan beliefs and 
tribal cults and.rites. Now-a-days no sharp line 
can be drawn between the local functioning of 
Hinduism and the tribal cults because the two 
share each other's features. In fact the tribals, 
have gradually absorbed Hindu customs and 
are found to have been largely Hinduised. 


The tribal religions are specific to each 
tribe, at least in nomenclature. But in sub- 
stance they do not differ much from one an- 
other, Like the Hindus the tribals are polythe- 
ists. They believe that Gods and Goddesses 
are many. All the deities of the tribal pantheon 
can be broadly divided into two types -- the 
native and the borrowed. The first type of 


Gods, called the Racial Gods, are known to 
have originated fromtribal beliefs. The second 
type of Gods are borrowed from the Hindu 
pantheon. In the tribal pantheon there is al- 
ways one kind of Supreme Being, often of an 
ambiguous character. He is mostly a legen- 
dary figure. Beneath him there are anumber of 
lesser Gods, who may be called demons and 
furies, as they are in the main malignant and 
often remembered only when they bring trag- 
edy on a home. 


Fear controlled many of the actions of 
the primitive men. They shrank at the sound of 
thunder; believed that wild beasts, storms, 
avalanches, diseases, and death all bore mal- 
ice and were out to destroy people. Further- 
more they looked upon streams, storms, light- 
ning and disease as spirits. They regarded the 
vault of heavens, the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, the wind and the rain, the mountains, the 
oceans and the rivers as divine or abodes of 
divinity. They further believed that human life 
and the concerned affairs on this earth went 
along the right course only when these divini- 
ties showed their blessings on man. This is 
how the worship of nature came to be a part of 
man's religion. Man's earliest appreciation of 
andresponseto these animated forces led him 
ona path of appeasement of nature. The same 
is the case among the tribals of Orissa. They 
are animistic. This is because of the bewilder- 
ing and often contradictory changes of nature 
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which they had to experience. While at one 
time they were impressed by the beauty of the 
full-moon, the stars, the green mountains and 
the sun-set, at other times they were terrified 
to see {he awesome thunder and storms, 
which coupled with lightning, which destroy 
the trees and strike man to death; heavy rain 
wash away their huts and devastating cy- 
clones create horror in their minds. At the 
same time they also realised that they de- 
pended in their agriculture on the sun and the 
rain, the mountains and the clouds. They 
might bring in either a prosperous harvest or a 
terrible drought. The simple tribals could hardly 
understand the causes and consequences of 
such contradictory behaviour of nature. All 
those remained mysterious to them. Thus the 
divinities of the tribals originated in the deifica- 
tion of the powers which were believed to have 
animated and controlled the sensible forms of 
the universe. 


In the tribal religions of Orissa there are 
nature Gods -- the Gods of the sun and the 
moon, the sky and the rain and the wind. 
Besides, there is generally a Mother Earth. 
Many deities of individual villages, hills and 
forests were also worshipped. The tribal peo- 
ple believe that Gods dwell in nature ali around 
them. They live on the earth, in the water and 
in the sky. 


Anthropomorphic images of deities are 
rare among the tribals of Orissa. Their deities 
are usually symbolised by images of stone 
slabs or stocks, the trunks of the big trees. For 
example, a few stones were enough for the 
Khonds to represent the Earth Goddess. Fur- 
thermore, the tribals have no temples orhouses 
to worship their Gods. But each village has at 
least one place where they worship their gods. 
That place may be some mighty mass of rock 
ora grove. A fragment of the original forest is 
also used as a place of worship. 


The tribal conception of the nature of 
god is one of chronic hostility to mankind and 
such hostility is to be mitigated by offering 
sacrifices. "Their religion is essentially one of 
blood", writes W. W. Hunter, "and therefore 
they are to be mitigated by the outpouring of 
blood." almost ati the tribal people consider the 
Mother Earth as the supreme deity. She is to “ 
be pleased by offering sacrifices of blood of 
some living being like animals or birds. The 
Khonds even used to offer human beings 
called Meriahs to propitiate the Earth God- 
dess. All the tribes observe a ceremonial year 
which is closely connected with their agricul- 
tural operations. Some offerings are made 
before sowing, others during the process of 
growth, and in most cases in the harvest 
season, when the new crops are to be offered 
to the Gods before they are eaten by men. 
That is because they believe that if the Gods 
are offended, out of sheer wantonness, they 
will afflict men with diseases. In fact they 
ascribe intervention of some spirit in the un- 
seen world, ghosts and ancestors, as well as 
the Gods, to all sickness. In all such cases the 
priest is summoned. He identifies the cause of 
the disaster and prescribes its remedy, which 
is usually an animal sacrifice made with offer- 
ings of grain and liquor. As their tribal panthe- 
ons consist of both native and borrowed dei- 
ties, the tribals have both Hindu priests and 
priests of their own tribes. While tribal priests 
are employed to worship the Earth Goddess 
and other tribal deities, Hindu priests conduct 
the worship of Hindu deities like Kali, Durga, 
Bhimsena, Rama and Sita, Hanuman and the 
like. But one of the important features of the 
tribal cult is that except the Bhumijas, tribal 
folks do not take the help of the priest in rituals 
such as marriages and funerals. 


In the tribal cult of Orissa, superstitions 
do play an important role. Due to their super- 
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stitious beliefs, the tribal people very often do 
nottake any medicine to cure the diseases. On 
the contrary, they mostly believe in offering a 
pig, a buffalo or a fowl to a particular god forthe 
cure of a particular disease. 


The names of the deities in the panthe- 
ons of some of the prominent tribes of Orissa 
have been highlighted in the pages that follow. 


In the pantheon of the Khond tribe, 
there are three sets of deities, namely, purely 
aboriginal deities, mixed deities and those who 
have been derived from the Hindu deitiesinthe 
recent past. The total number of the Khond 
deities is eighty-four. The first set of the deities 
of the Khonds are as follows : Bura Pennu 
(Sun God, Earth God), Tari Pennu (Earth 
Goddess), Danzu Pennu (Moon God), Sandhi 
Pennu (God of Boundaries}, Loha Pennu (War 
God), Jugha Pennu (God of Smallpox), Nadzu 
Pennu (Guardian Deity of the house), Jakeri 
Pennu (Village God), Saru Pennu (Hill god), 
Jori Pennu (God of Streams), Gossa Pennu 
(God of forests), Pidzu Pennu (Rain God), 
Sugu Pennu or Sidruju Pennu (God of 
Fountains), Munda Pennu (Tank God), Burbi 
Pennu (Goddess of Sprint), Piteri Pennu (God 
of Increase and Gain), Pilamu Pennu (God of 
Hunting), Gari Pennu (God of Births) and 
Dinga Pennu (God of the Dead). Besides 
worshipping these native deities, the Khonds 
are found to have worshipped some local 
minor or lesser deities, who constitute the 
second set of deities of mixed origin. They are 
: Pitabaldi (Great Father God), Bandri Pennu, 
Bahman Pennu (Brahman God), Bahmundi 
Pennu, Dungari Pennu (God of Status quo), 
Sing Pennu (God of Destruction), 
Domosinghiani, Patarghar, Pinjai, Kankali and 
Bulinda Silenda. Besides, some other loca! 
deities are worshipped with different names at 
different places. The third set of deities among 
the Khonds are those who have been bor- 


rowed from the Hindu pantheon. They are 
Mahadeo, Hara-Parvati, Kali etc. Taylor, who 
was the Sub-divisional Magistrate of Khurda 
during the British rule, writes about the 
Hinduised cult of the Khonds thus, "The 
Kandhas are in fact completely Hinduised. 
They venerate the cow, set up a Hindu God, 
get a Hindu priest to minister to them and 
adopt some of the custams of the pure Hin- 
dus". Like every Hindu village having its own 
village-deity called Grama Devati, every Khond 
village now has its own Thakurani as guardian 
spirit. Thus the tribals and the Hindus, having 
come together, have imbibed each other's cult 
and religious customs. As the Khond pan- 
theon consists of native and borrowed deities, 
their priests are taken from both the tribal and 
the Hindu communities. However, priests of 
Khond descent conduct exclusively the wor- 
ship of their Earth God, and other deities of 
Khond origin. Hindu priests are employed in 
the service of their imported deities such as 
Kaliand Durga. The nomenclature ofthe priests 
vary from place to place. In Ghumsar and the 
northern part of Baud the Khond priestis called 
‘'Kuttagottaru' of 'Sorumba’, In the Western 
District he is styled as Jackora or ‘Jackeri’. 
Sometimes he is called ‘Jani’ and also 'Dehri’, 
the former being the priest of the Earth God, 
and the later that of deities like Kali or Durga. 
But now-a-days the Khonds do not feel like 
attaching much importance to priesthood. 


Similarly the Santal tribes of Orissa are 
polytheists. Their supreme deity is called 
‘Thakur Jiu', who is also called ‘Sing Bonga’ or 
‘Dhorom’'. The Santals believe that Thakur Jiu 
is the creator of this world. The educated 
Santals, under Hindu influence, identify their 
supreme deity with the Hindu idea as enunci- 
ated inthe Upanishads, whereas the Christian 
Santals attribute to him Biblical ideas. This 
God is too good to trouble himself about any- 
body and does neither good nor ili to mankind. 
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Some also identify him with the Sun, whomthe 
Santals regard as a good God and worship 
every fifth or tenth year by sacrificing goats. 
But now it is doubtful whether a God bearing 
the Hindu name of Thakur really forms a part 
ofthe original system of the Santals. However, 
the popular Gods of the Santal tribe of the 
present day are as follows : : (1) the chief 
presiding deity of the Santals is ‘Maran Buru’, 
Literally, he is the ‘Great Mountain' of their 
tradition. In Mayurbhanj, stones in the 
Jaherehan (Holy grove) are believed to have 
represented these deities. During all public 
festivals huts are raised to worship them. The 
Maran Buru is credited with the possession of 
great powers, by virtue of which he can asso- 
ciate with the Gods and the demons. (2) 
Moreko, now worshipped as the Fire-God, 
was formerly known to the Santals under the 
form of five brothers. (3) Jair Era, the sister of 
Moreko, is the Goddess of the sacred grove 
whichis set apart in every village for the august 
presence of the gods. (4) Gosain Era is the 
younger sister of Moreko. (5) Pargana is the 
Chief of the bongas or gods, and is especially 
the master of all the witches, for which he is 
held with great reverence. (6) Manijhi is a sort 
of second in command to Pargana, a person- 
age who becomes particularly active in re- 
straining the Gods from doing harm to men. 
The two latter deities are clearly conceived on 
the model of the communal! and village offi- 
cials. The idea behind following such a mode! 
is that the Gods, like men, need supervising 
officials of this sort to look after them and keep 
them in order. All the foregoing gods have their 
allotted place in the sacred grove (Jahirthan) 
and are worshipped only in public. Maran Buru 
alone is worshipped privately in the family. 
Each family has two special Gods of its own. 
They aie Orak Bonga or Household God and 
Abge Bonga or Secret God. In the Santal 
theological pantheon, spirits occupy such a 


prominent place that rightly the term Animism 
in their case has been substituted by the term 
spiritism. They have several village spirits who 
are worshipped in all public festivals. There 
are also hill spirits, namely Berha Pat, Mangar 
Pat, Burha Pahar and Burha Burhi etc. Fur- 
thermore, the Santals also believe in some 
mischievous spirits. The Santals are also found 
to have been influenced by the Hindus in 
religious matters. Many traditional Hindu dei- 
ties such as Ram, Hari, Parvati and Kali have 
been adopted and given a place in the Santal 
pantheon of bongas or spirits. Ancestors are 
worshipped or rather their memory is hon- 
oured. Sacrifice is an important feature of the 
Santal religion. Songs are sung in praise of the 
Bongas and sacrifices are made to them in 
order to secure their mercy for the preserva- 
tion of the race. The other deities are wor- 
shipped when disease or misfortune visits the 
family. The sacrifice is made to propitiate the 
spirit who is believed to have afflicted or pun- 
ished them. The person or persons who have 
to offer sacrifices at the Santal feasts have to 
prepare themselves for the purpose by fasting 
and prayer and by placing themselves for 
some time in a position of apparent mental 
absorption. The beating of drums is made at 
lastto arouse them. They commence by shak- 
ing their heads and long hair till they reach a 
real or apparent state of involuntary or spas- 
modic action. That is the indication of their real 
form. Then they may give oracular answers to 
interrogatories regarding their future, or de- 
clare the will of the spirit invoked or aboutto be 
propitiated. When the demoniacal possession 
appears to have reached its culminating point, 
the men in form seize and decapitate the 
victims and pour the blood into vessels kept 
ready for its reception. About a hundred or 
more years ago the Santals used to offer 
human sacrifices to their Mountain God (Buru 
Bonga). It was mostly done by the individual, 
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and not by the community, as was the case 
with the Khonds. They do so with the expecta- 
tion to gain great riches or win some specially 
coveted private revenge. 


The Gonds, another principal tribe of 
Orissa, are also polytheists. The chief deities 
they worship are Budha Deo, Janga Deo and 
Linga Deo. Budha Deo is considered as their 
Supreme Deity. There are also household 
deities like Jhulan Devi, the God of Forests 
and the God of Crops etc. Those are wor- 
shipped to avert sorrows and miseries. The 
Gonds are also animists. The deified ances- 
tors are represented by small pebbles kept in 
a basket in the kitchen where the Gonds 
regularly worship them. The Gonds also be- 
lieve in some malevolent deities who bring 
considerable harm in the form of disease, 
death, loss of cattle and property. in order to 
appease those deities they make offerings 
during the festivals. The Gonds also worship 
Hindu Godslike Jagannath, Krishnaand Rama. 
The educated among them read Bhagavata, 
Ramayana, Mahabharat and other religious 
books. Of the religion of the Gonds, Captain 
Forsyth in his ‘Highlands of Central india’ 
writes thus, "The foundation of their creed 
appears to be a vague pantheism, in which all 
nature is looked upon as pervaded by spiritual 
powers, the most prominent and powerful of 
which are personified and propitiated by sim- 
ple offerings. Every prominent mountain top is 
the residence of the spirit of the Hill, who must 
be satisfied by an offering before a dhyacanbe 
cut into its slopes. The forest is peopled by 
woodland spirits, for whom a grove of typical 
trees is commonly left standing as a refuge in 
clearing away the jungle. When the field is 
sown, the god of rice-fields (Khodo Pen) hasto 
be satisfied, and again whenthe cropis reaped. 
The malignant powers receive regular propi- 
tiation. The tiger god has a hut built for him in 


the wilderness, that he may not come near 
their dwellings. The goddess of small-pox and 
of cholera receives offering chiefly when her 
ravages are threatened. Among such elemen- 
tary powers must be reckoned the ghosts of 
the deceased, which have to be laid by certain 
ceremonies. These consist in conjuring the 
ghost into something tangible, in one case into 
the body of a fish caught in the nearest water, 
in another, into a fowl chosen by men. The 
object, whatever it is, is then brought to the 
house of the deceased and propitiated for a 
certain time, after which it is formally con- 
signed to rest by burial. The spirits of persons 
killed by wild animals are believed to be spe- 
cially malignant, and are "laid' with much care 
and ceremony. None of these powers of na- 
ture are represented by idols, nor have they 
any particular forms or ceremonies of worship. 
They are merely localized by some vague 
symbol ; the mountain god by a daub of 
vermilion on some prominent rock; the tree 
god by a pile of stones thrown round the stem 
of atree and so on. At these the simple savage 
pays his devotions, almost furtively, as he 
passes in the grey of the morning to his day's 
labour, by a simple prostration, or perhaps by 
the offering of a handful of rice or an onion. 
More elaborate acts of worship are engaged in 
by the community at certain seasons, and then 
these primitive powers may be joined with the 
more personal deities derived from their neigh- 
bours in the general act of worship. In the next 
stage the tribes have added certain fetishes to 
the list of powers.” 


In the Saora pantheon, it is not easy to 
make a list of all their Gods, for there is a 
bewildering variety of them. Each has its spe- 
cial cult; the same God may be known by 
different names and a God who is of great 
importance in one area may be almost un- 
known in another. The Saora word for 'God' is 
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'Sonuman' of which ‘Suman' is the contracted 
form; incompounds this is till further shortened 
to Sum. However the Saoras worship innu- 
merable deities, both benevolent and malevo- 
lent. For them, Kittung is the creator of the 
earth and of mankind and the originator of 
many human institutions. According to the 
belief of the Saoras, Kittung resides in the sky. 
He cooks inthe sky. Thefire of his hearth is the 
light of the sun. He warms himself with it when 
it is cold. When he sleeps and the fire dies 
down, there comes the night. The great Sun- 
Gods-Uyungsum, Darammasum and 
Lankasum are located In the sky. The Moon, 
the wife of the Sun, also stays In the sky. She 
is deified as Angaibol and her children are the 
stars and the planets. In the sky also there are 
other deities like Ringesum, God of the Mind, 
Ganurboi, the Goddess of Rain and 
llingbongsum, the rainbow. Besides, many 
Gods are believed to have lived on the earth. 
The local gods are attachedto hills and streams. 
Jorasum is a hill God of the Saoras. Labosum 
is the Earth god and Kinnasum the Tiger-God 
of the Saoras. Some Khond deities like 
Jakersum, Kinchensum, Kondasum and 
Meriahsum are worshipped in Saora villages. 
The Meriahsum is the God of Human Sacri- 
fice. It appears that Saoras never practised 
human sacrifice, but they evidently regarded it 
as a solemn and important matter. Maprusum 
is another God of the Saoras. The name, 
Maprusum, is said to have originated from the 
Sanskrit word 'Mahaprabhu', the title of the 
Lord Jagannath of Puri. Because of the popu- 
larity ofthe cult of Jagannaththroughout Orissa, 
the Saoras seem to have adopted it. 


The Saoras also worship Rama. They 
believe that Rama and Sita visited the Saora 
country during their exile. They were hospita- 
bly received by Sabari, and Rama treated her 
with honour. The Saoras have adopted 


Thakurani, the Hindu Goddess of Small-pox, 
who has gradually ousted from public attention 
the old Saora Gods Lurnisum and Rugaboi. 
Furthermore the process of God-making never 
ceases among the Saoras. As old local Gods 
lose their influence, and are forgotten, new 
ones arise to take their place. The Saoras deify 
their ancestors. Every ancestor on entering 
the underworld becomes an t!daisum, one of 
the Sonumanjis or deities. 


The Buyya is a village official, who is 
essentially a priest of the Saoras. For practical 
purposes the Kuramaran or the Shaman is the 
most important religious figure in a Saora 
village. He has the power to diagnose the 
source of trouble or disease, and cure it. He is 
the doctor as well as the priest, psychologist as 
well as magician, the repository of tradition, 
the source of sacred knowledge. His primary 
duty is that of divination; in case of sickness he 
finds the cause in a trance or dream. The 
shrines of the Saora deities are of the simplest 
construction. They construct an altar, and 
above it a roof supported by four pillars. They 
do not construct any wall. The Saoras make 
four different kinds of altars and those are 
made of stone, wood and grain; and those are 
fixed to the ground. Stone images of the Gods 
are made and near them wooden pillars are 
created for the dead. In some villages the 
Shrines contain small wooden images of the 
Gods. There is no ceremony otf installation 
unlike in the case of Hindu Gods. The Saoras 
observe a number of ceremonies at different 
stages of cultivation and perform several reli- 
gious rites for curing diseases. Through the 
priest they offer fowls, pigs, goats, bulfatos, 
peacocks, liquor and other nourishments to 
the deities. 


The Bhuiyas, consider the Dharam as 
the Sun-God. They pay great attention to 
Boram, who is also called 'Bir'. He is Vira or 
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Mahabir Hanuman. There are also other dei- 
ties in their pantheon, namely Dasum Pat, 
Bamoni Pat and Koisar Pat. But the private 
and most frequent devotions are paid to a 
blood-thirsty tutelary Goddess called 
"Thakurani". Probably this Goddess has origl- 
nated from the Hindu Goddess Kali. The reli- 
gion of the Bhulyas Is virtually one of blood. 
There are both benevolent and malevolent 
spirits, but greater attention Is paid to the latter 
asthe former require no appeasement. Animal 
sacrifices are offered to the Bhulya deities. In 
the three Bhuiya States of Orissa, namely, 
Bamra, Bonal and Gangpur, human sacrifices 
were offeredto Kali at certain shrines In former 
times. Their priests were Bhuiyas themselves 
and not Brahmans. Even during the Keonjhar 
insurrection of 1868, the Bhuiyas carried off 
and murdered the Raja's Prime Minister. His 
head wastaken tothe rebel leader, stating that 
it was a sacrificial offering to the Thakurani. 
The Bhuiyas have their own priests called 
‘Deoris', Their sacred groves are called 'Deota 
Sara' and it is dedicated to different deities. 
The Bhuiyas of the plains have adopted a few 
rites and customs from their Hindu neighbours 
and modified some of their old tribal rites. 


The Juangs worship the Sun and the 
Earth. They offer fowls to the Sun when in 
distress and to the Earth to give them crops in 
due season. On these occasions an old man 
officiates as priest, who is called Nagam. The 
Juangs also pay homage to bewildering med- 
ley of deities believed to have inhabited the 
surroundings. Frequent sacrifices of chickens 
and goats are made to them. In the vocabulary 
of the Juangs, there are no words for God, 
‘heaven’ or ‘hell’. They have no Idea of a future 
state. Under the influence of their Hindu neigh- 
bours, the Juangs now observe Hindu festi- 
vals connected with the worship of Lakshmee, 
Durga, Rama, Lakshman and Sita. 


Inthe pantheon of the Mundatribe, Sing 
Bonga or the Sun-God is regarded as the 
creator and the preserver. He is a beneficent 
but somewhat indclive deity, who concerns 
himself little with human affairs and leaves the 
details of the executive government of the 
world to the Gods in charge of particular 
branches or departments of nature. Although 
Sing Bonga himself does not send sickness or 
calamity to men, he can be invoked to avert 
such disasters. With this conception the 
Mundas offer sacrifices of white goats or white 
cocks to him to appeal to him against the 
unjust punishments believed to have been 
Infilicted by his subordinates. He is said to have 
married Chando Omol, or the Moon. But she 
deceived him on one occasion and so he cut 
her in.two halves. But later when his anger 
subsided he allowed her at times to shine forth 
in full beauty. The stars are regarded as her 
daughters. Maranga Buru is regarded by the 
Mundas as God who used to preside over the 
rainfall; so he is appealed to at the time of 
drought. in epidemic sickness he Is also in- 
voked. The appropriate offering to him is a 
buffato. There are also local gods in every 
village. The Mundas used to select a repre- 
sentative called Pahan to perform the socio- 
religious function of the village. He worships to 
propitiate the local spirits so as to save the 
village from the ravages of wild animals and 
ensure successful hunts and good harvests. 


The Parajas worship many Gods and 
Goddesses of which Landi Debata is the most 
important. 


Bhumijas worship a number of Gods 
and Goddesses. Besides they worship spirits 
like the clan spirit, the village spirit, the ances- 
tor spirit as well as minor, mischievous spirits. 
They believe in magic, witchcraft and ghosts. 
Some of the Hindu religious practices have 
been adopted into the Bhumija religion. They 
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require Brahman priests for their marriage and 
death rites. But offerings to the deities are 
made through a Dehuri (priest) belonging to 
their own tribe. 


The Binjhals worship the Hindu deities. 
But traces of a more primitive belief may be 
seen In their worship of arrows, swords and 
spears. Their principal Goddessis Bindubasini, 
an idol In the shape of a girl carved of stone. 
The Goddess is worshipped by a Binjhal priest 
and offered goats, fowls and coconuts. Once 
Inthree years the worshippers take out the idol 
and with great pomp carry it in procession in 
Binjhal villages. The younger folks accompany 
the worshippers singing and dancing all along 
the route. Besides, the Binjhals worship 
Laksheswari, the Goddess of Archery and 
Dunger Devata, the Mountain Delty. They do 
not employ Brahmins as their priests. They 
have firm belief in ghosts and the spirits of the 
dead. 


The religion of the Bondas presents a 
symbiosis of very old indigenous beliefs and 
practices, with the traditions of modern sub- 
Puranic village Hinduism. The Supreme Be- 
ing, or President of the Immortals, Is usually 
called Mahaprabhu by the Bondas. A hidden 
anclent sword found above Mundalipada is 
now worshipped by the Bondas as a tocal deity 
named Pat Khanda Mahaprabhu. There are 
also demigods in the Bonda pantheon. Promi- 
nent among them Is Bursung or Hundi; she is 
none other than the Mother Earth herself. 


The religion of the Oraons is a synthesis 
of aboriginal beliefs and Hindu practices. For 
the Oraons, the Supreme God is Dharm, who 
Is manifested in the Sun. Besides, Mahadev, 
Chandi and the Goddess of Hunting are other 
deities of the Oraon pantheon. The Oraons 
worship Hindu deities and observe Hindu fes- 
tivals. They pay homage to the ancestors. The 
priest of the Oraons is called Naega. 


The Dals worship tribal deities as well 
as Hindu Gods and Goddesses. And for each 
deity, they have a separate sacred place. 


In the religion of Bhumias some peculi- 
arities can be seen. They collect seeds of 
different cereals from the villages and keep it 
covered in the sand for nine days in which 
water is poured for germination. If germination 
is not fairly good, then the Gods have to be 
propitiated. The ceremony lasts for nine days 
with prayers, fastings and other rites. The 
Bhumias also worship Budhimai, the village 
deity and Hundi Devta. 


Thus it is to be seen that although the 
tribal religions are specific to each tribe In 
nomenclature, in substance they do not differ 
much from one another. 


The festivals are found to have been 
part and parcel of the religious life of the tribal 
folk. All those festivals are observed mainly 
with a view to appeasing different deities, 
spirits and ghosts which are believed to control 
the prosperity of the tribals. To live in health 
and wealth they have to please all their deities 
by offering sacrifices In the ceremonles and 
solemnities. Even some of them were found to 
have sacrificed human beings to propitiate 
thelr deities. Of course human belngs have 
now been substituted by buffalos or other 
animals. But the tribals do not offer animal 
sacrifices to Hindu Gods like Jagannatha, 
Mahadeva or Rama. However, all religious 
festivals of the tribal folks are connected with 
varlous agricultural activities like ploughing, 
sowing and harvesting. And withous offering 
they never take newly harvested fruits or even 
vegetables without first offering them to their 
Gods, and as such they have also named 
festivals after fruits and vegetables such as 
the Ambul Puja (Mango festivals), Sola Puja 
(Bean festivals) and so on. Another character- 
Istic of thelr religious ceremony and solemnity 
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is the accompaniment of music ana dance. 
Through this music and dance, they want to 
relieve, relax and refresh the dreary dungeon 
oftheir life. Since the tribal pantheon contains 
some Hindu deities, some Hindu festivals like 
Dasahara and Holi are also celebrated by the 
tribal people. 


Thus the tribal religion in Orissa as in 
other parts of the world is something promi- 
nently social. Religious representations are 
collective representations which express col- 


lective realities. The religious rites are a man- 
ner of acting which take place in the midst of 
assembled groups. Those are destined to 
excite, maintain or recreate certain mental 
states in these groups. Thus, residing in the hill 
tracts, far from the madding crowds, the tribals 
of Orissa drown themselves all through the 
year in the midst of religious ceremonies and 
solemnities. Their religion indicates that they 
have inthem many fine senses to brighten and 
beautify their lives. 
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Mahima Dharma 
Satrughna Nath 


A search into the rise and development 
of Mahima Dharma teads us naturally to the 
authoritative expositions and treatises, par- 
ticularly those of Brahmabhuta Biswanath 
Baba. Baba is the most learned and senior - 
most mendicant - exponent of the faith. In 
almost all his treatises, which run into twenty - 
two in number with a few others, yet to be 
published, the discussions may be divided into 
two parts, i. e., (1) Mahima Gosain, His teach- 
ing and activities and (2) the principles of the 
faith and the duties enjoined on the devotees. 
For the historical development of the faith, a 
reference to two of his books may, in particu- 
lar, be made. They are Satya Mahima Dharma 
ltinasa and Satya Mahima Dharma Siddha- 
Sadhu Charitamruta. The latter is a study in 
biography, whereas the former a systematic 
development of the faith. in none of the trea- 
tises, referred to above and others, there is 
mention of the date of birth, parentage, place 
of birth etc. either of its founder orthe sannyasis. 
This omissionis rather conspicuous, purposive 
and significant. Unlike all the historical discus- 
sions and biographical studies, reference to 
data relating to birth, parentage, caste etc. is 
conspicuously wanting. The Parapara 
Sannyasis remain mum over such questions. 


The new entrants, also known as Fakadias in 


their practice of the faith make no expression. 
The omission is purposive as it marks a new 
approach to history. The achievements in 


Sadhan and Bhajan and the practice of the 
faith according to the Guru's commandments 
for the welfare of mankind are highlighted. The 
purposes ofthe faith are adhered to. How does 
it matter where,when and of what parentage 
one is born? Further it has the significance in 
the sense that it is helpful for the practice of 
non-attachment Virakta jeevan With the re- 
nunciation of the family and its worldly ties, the 
Mahima Sannyasis have no {further attach- 
ment. The world of men and women is ad- 
dressed as father and mother. Above all, the 
great Guru Mahimamaya Mahaprabhu is the 
only Tata-Mata who is the only creator of all. 
Even not until, the Bairagi pays his last visit in 
the company of Sannyasis, to his home-village 
and takes his last food from home, being 
served by the mother in the open sky as 
prescribed, hisinitiation into the Apara Sannyas 
order does not take place. How can there be 
further references to the family, parentage 
etc.? 


* The sources for materials of history on 
which Baba depends are two, l.e., firstly his 
association with the Siddha-Sadhus of the first 
line in the order. They are Krpasindhu Baba, 
Nanda Baba, Niladri Baba, Anama Baba and 
others. They had direct experience with 
Mahima Gosain and were initiated into the 
faith at His behest. It is a common experience 
that Biswanath Baba is gifted with uncommon 
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memory and sothis has helped himto bring out 
the first systematic treatment of the faith dur- 
ing 1935. Secondly he has toured ali over 
Orissa and the adjacent States for the spread 
of the cult. This he has been doing for the last 
eighty years or so since his initiation into the 
faith.In addition, he got the materials, thus 
collected, checked up by his fellow Sannyasis 
belonging to the second line in the order. 


It is said that Mahima Gosain also 
known as Mahima Swami had His self- revela- 
tlon at Purl sometime during 1826. The Chris- 
tian Missionaries had by the time made Puri 
their centre for the spread of Christianity and 
the study of the Jagannath cult. The only Oriya 
literature available on the Christian faith high- 
lighted monotheistic trends which made them- 
selves felt as the most favoured style of the 
time. 


Further with the British conquest of 
Orissa by the treaty of Deogan on December, 
17, 1803, the Christian Government tried to 
assume the role of the "Church -warden "of the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri, the nerve centre 
of Orissan religion and culture. For their pa- 
tronage of the Temple, the people in general 
remained satisfied with the British authorities. 
But the Christian missionaries began to make 
vehement attack on thelr idolatrous practices, 
held high by the Brahmanical priesthood. Thus 
there grew up the Mahima cult with its sole 
emphasis on the One-Absolute Lord as the 
Originator of the Universe andits revolt against 
polytheism, rites, rituals and the hierarchical 
division of the society on the basis of the 
castes. The latter, in turn, led to pompous 
display of colour , forms and formalities in 
religious practice. Even at times, amidst exter- 
nal show of ARajasik and Tamasik nature, the 
sacrifice of beasts on the altar added to the 
glory of the occasion. The gratification of de- 


sires as the goal of the practice became, on 
many occasions, the order of the day. As 


* agjainst this background, it has been rightly 


asserted by Biswanath Baba that Mahima 
Swami stood for non-attached sport. 
(niskama khela lila). The emphasis is on the 
purity of the heart, the practice of the faith 
without worldly desires and Sattwic simplicity 
in the code of conduct. Splendour and show 
originate from the aristocracy. It depends on 
the practice of the religion on payment. Salva- 
tionis, therefore, bought and not practised. Mus, 

as a reaction to this, in the Mahima cult, the 
common man - all and sundry have the rights 
to salvation through Atma- Jnana- bhaktiyoga, 
advocated by Mahima Swami. 


Besides, Puri has been recognised asa 
place of All India pilgrimage. It has, through 
the ages, been the meeting point for religious 
movements and the reformers. The unique 
gynthesis is brought out withtrends of thoughts 
and tenets of religions from the North and the 
South. In this context, it is no wonder that 
Mahima Swami, as claimed by Biswanath 
Baba, might have hailed from the Himalayas, 
journeying through the different States. But atl 
this is shrouded in mystery. It is, however, 
claimed by the adherents of the Mahima cult 
that Mahima Swami is Himself Alekha Swami. 
He is Prabhu Param Brahman residing in the 
Great Void. The writings of Bhima Bhoi which 
are the original sources in the faith strongly 
subscribe to this view. Later writers and par- 
ticularly Biswanath Baba have made careful 
analysis to establish the thesis. However, the 
Mahima cult is a great protestant movement 
with revolutionary challenges. Dr. Mayadhar 
Mansinha in a study entitled "The Unique 
Alekha Cult" lays stress on the main tenets 
which are (1) a casteless society, (2) recogni- 
tion of one God who is Alekha or Void or 'He 
who cannot be described in words or figures' 
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and who, therefore, should not be worshipped 
through man-made idols, (3) abandonment of 
all external rituals, like Pilgrimage or ceremo- 
nies, as means of acquiring religious merit, (4) 
Preparation for spiritual emancipation through 
only a strictly ethical way of living and through 
meditation on the Alekha, and (5) thinking 
always of the good of humanity as an essen- 
tial part of the religious discipline. Thus 
Dr. Manasinha, in the same study, speaks of 
the Founder of the Cult as follows: "The unfa- 
vourable environment out of which this icono- 
clast and heretic sprang up, and the success 
with which he tried to esablish a new moral 
order on earth through self-culture and ethical 
discipline, sternly eschewing the worship or 
any external object, make this obscure, illiter- 
ate man out of the jungle-lands of Orissa, one 
of the most daring thought-leaders of India". 
Also Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, National Pro- 
fessor of India in Humanities, assesses the 
Mahima cult of Orissa as comparable to the 
Brahmo Samaj movement in Bengal, with 
Sikhism in the Punjab and with the Kabira 
Panth in Northern India and with the Arya 
Samaj in Punjab and North tndia. 


It is reported that while at Puri, Mahima 
Gosain was called Dhulia Gosain as He used 
to lie on dust in the main road. He would 
seldom speak. The few auspicious utterances 
made to others generally come true. He had 
matted hair on His head and saffron-coloured 
loin cloth round His waist. He would sit quiet in 
meditation in a cave called Arka-cave in Puri. 


It is also said that He was invited to 
participate in discussion onthe nature of Brah- 
man at the Mukti-Mandap Sabha and He es- 
tablished Brahman as Unqualified and 
Satchidananda. Thus He toured around the 
Khurdha area including Dhauligiri, Khandagiri, 
Udayagiri, Bhubaneswar etc. He used to live 


on water only. He was usually addressed as 
Nirahari Gosain. Thus having spent twelve 
years, He setfoot onthe most beautiful Kapilas 
hill in Dhenkanal. . 


With the most exquisite sylvan beauty 
and unprecedented quietude all around, the 
Swami spent 24 years from 1838 to 1862 on 
the southern side of the extreme top of Kapilas 
hill. During the first half of this period, He lived 
onfruits and roots and the second half, on milk 
One Savara, Sadananda by name of the vil- 
lage Deogan at the foot of the hill came, in the 
course of his daily rounds, nearer the deepest 
jungle and found it lighted due to Swami's 
effulgence. During this period of 12 years of 
Swatmayoga Samadhi, two things are worthy 
of mention, i.e., Sadananda supplied fruits, 
roots etc. for food and fuel for the Dhuni and 
Govind Das Baba was initiated into the faith. 
He is the Adi Siddha (first self-realised) from 
whom the Siddha Para Sannyasa order of the 
first line was established. With detailed in- 
struction, he went westward for the spread of 
the religion. 


By 1838, Mahimamaya Mahaprabhu as 
He was called out of devotion cast off the 
matted hair and the saffron-coloured cloth and 
put ,on the bark of the Kumbhi tree (careya 
arborea) before entering into the Atmayoga 
Samadhi for 21 days. Some Siddha Sadhus, 
of course, opine that He had the bark on right 
from 1826. This has also been supported by 
Bhima Bhoi. Subsequently, during the period 
of 12 years preceding 1862, two landmarks in 
the development of the religion need mention. 
One relates to the then ruler of Dhenkanal, 
Bhagiratha Mahindra Bahadur who supplied 
milk and was blessed by the great Guru and 
the other to the initiation of Bhima Bhoi. 
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Up to 1876 when Guru Mahima Swami 
broughtto a close, of His own accord, the non- 
attached sport and left His mortal coils at 5:22 
P.M. on Monday, the tenth day of bright fort- 
nightofthe month of Phal/gun (the entire period 
from 1862 was devoted to the spread of the 
religion - Satchidananda Prabhu Alekha 
Mahima took His first rice meal during 1863 in 
a Valsya's house, Gangadhar Sahu by name 
Inavillage, Kasipur onthe bank ofthe Brahmani 
under the open sky after Gangadhar Sahu and 
his wife were Initiated to the faith. Then He 
travelled from village to village and reached 
the house of Bhima Bhoi in Kankanpada vil- 
lage in the Rairakhola Subdivision in the Dis- 
trict of Sambalpur. He commanded that 
Brahmabhakti admits of no caste distinctions. 
He had extensive tours for the spread of the 
religion. 

It is necessary to provide corroboration 
to this short but significant account of the long 
and detailed history df the Mahima faith. There 
is reference to Mr. Madhusudan Das who, in 
course of his visit to Patia in 1864 in the 
company of his father happened to see the 
Founder of the Mahima faith. He had then 
passed the Entrance Examination and his 
father Chowdhury Raghunath Das was an 
advocate atthe Cuttack Court. He was also an 
advocate of Raja Raghunath Deb, ruler of 
Patia. Mahima Gosain had, on a Dolo 
Poornima day, arrived at Patia from Darutheng. 
Mr. Das was greatly moved at the catholicity of 
this religious reformer in his religious outlook, 
practice of the faith etc. He used to say later on 
that if the founder of the faith had been born in 
the Punjab or Bengal! and not in Orissa, he 
would have ranked with Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj and 
Raja Rama Mohan Roy, the founder of the 
Brahma Samaj. Mr. Das used to admit among 
learned dignitaries that the Mahima Cult is a 


great contribution of Orissa to the religious 
movement of the world. The detailed account 
of the spread of the religion in and around 
Darutheng, Damana, Patia, Andharia by 1864- 
65 may be seen in Biswanath Baba's History 
of Mahima Dharma. 

Two news items published in the Utkal 
Deepika in Oriya may also be analysed. The 
first one is entitled "The spread of the New 
Religion” and it is dated 1.6.1867 and the 
second one is entitted "Mahima Babaji“ dated 
6.9.1873. These two dates support the fact 
made out earlier that the intensified efforts for 
the spread of the religion started from 1862. 
The first news-item is translated into English 
as follows: " A new religious faith has started 
spreading from some ex-state areas adjacent 
to Cuttack. It is named as Mahima Dharma. 
There was a Sanrnyasi living on fruits on the 
Kapilas hill ir Dhenkanal. He first lived on 
fruits for some days, then on milk and at last 
only on water and worshipped God Shiva. He 
relinquished the Sannyas faith after cropping 
off his matte hair as directed one day by the 
Void. Now he puts on bark and is engaged in 
spreading a religion. In this cult, there is no 
caste discrimination. Funeral rites and ido! 
worship are forbidden. Only one Lord is to be 
worshipped. The founder of this religion is 
completely free from greed and is most eager 
in feeding the people. He and his disciples do 
not take food inside a house or in any pot made 
of bell-metal. They eat, onthe road, ina broken 
earthen pot, whatever is offered by any per- 
son, irrespective of caste. They build good 
large-sized houses in one place and feed 40 to 
50 thousand people. They leave the spot after 
burning the houses whenever they so desire. 
It is said that about 20 or 30 thousand people 
have resorted to the faith. The residents of the 
places visited by the said Sannyasi are so 
obedient t.» hirn that they do not dare to do 
other tiriun what he commands. The people 
offer him whatever is desired by him. 
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On arrival at Kapilas, Mahima Swami, 
as pointed out earlier, lived on fruit and then on 
milk. He lived on water prior to 1838. So it is 
perhaps a mis-statement to report that he at 
last lived on water. Now about the worship of 
God Shiva. The sme news reports later that 
idol-worship is forbidden. How can the worship 
of Shiva be correct ? Besides, Chandrasekhar 
is the presiding deity of Kapilas. So it is natural 
to connect it with Shiva worship. Even the 
Adivasi Sadananda who on his first sight of 
Mahima Swami took Him for Chandrasekhar 
later corrected himself and realised that He 
was no other than Akhila Brahmanda Natha 
(Lord of the Universe). The correspondent on 
whose report the news appeared might have 
viewed it with an orthodox norm of the existing 
Hindu practice and so naturally described it as 
worship of God Shiva. 


The remaining items of news as re- 
ported corroborate the findings of Biswanath 
Baba. Regarding the "good and large-sized 
houses" referred to in the news-items, de- 
tailed information may be had from Baba's 
history. They are the Tungis and temporary 
resting places and Dhunimandaps built for 
Mahima Swami at His command. Some of the 
important places worthy of mention are 
Khanduali, Khuntuni, Dalijoda, Mangarajpur, 
Sapanpur, Kashipur, Malabiharpur, Madhi, 
Joranda etc. The non-attached sport within 
Mahimamaya Mahaprabhu is reflected out- 
side. so there is complete identity between the 
internal and the external. Baba adds that the 
crowd was so large that it was not possible to 
walk on the road to Malabiharpur. The articles 
needed for the Mahima function, i.e. flattened 
rice, cocoanut, ripe plantains, molasses, ghee, 
honey, milk, curd, camphor, sandal, cream 
etc. were so much at Baulapur that they cov- 
ered land, approximately 25 acres in area and 
to containthem, there were earthen pots, each 


one maund and a half in volume, the number 
of the pots being 40,960 (32 Kahans). The 
devotees, who assembled covered an area of 
4 miles. Such descriptions given in the history 
certainly account for 40-50 thousand people 
being fed. (reported in the news). 


The ideal of non-attachment is antitheti- 
calto vested interest. So the Tungis and Dhuni 
Mandapsusedto be destroyed. The Sapanpur 
Tungi was also destroyed under orders of 
Mahima Swami as its walls contained some 
figures and images. The supreme Lord is 
beyond all forms. He is all-pervading. 


The news item dated 6.9.1873 lays 
stress on the revolt against the casteless 
social order, upheld in the Mahima Cult. The 
ruler of Madhupur drove out the Mahima 
Sannyasins, as according to him they were 
anti-Hindu and did not recognise the caste 
division of the society. This was supported by 
the Brahmins of Jajpur who rose in revolt 
against the Mahima cult. It also corroborates 
the accounts given in Satya Mahima Dharma 
Itinasa. The only difference is that the incident 
reported in the /tihasa highlights anti-image 
worship as the cause for the ruler of Madhupur 
to drive out the Sannyasis. But it is further 
reported that the Sannyasis of the Mahima 
faith were tortured by the Brahmins. At this, 
Mahima Mahameru instructed the followers to 
be tolerant and steadfast to the faith. Abusive 
statements such as "Mahima eating in un- 
touchable houses were hurled at Mahima 
Swami who was happy that they at least 
uttered "Mahima". Such was the height of the 
agitation against the anti-caste movement and 
of the tolerance on the part of Mahima Swami 
who loved to suffer so that the world may be in 
peace. Bhima Bhoi sums it up as “who can 
remain in peace at the sight of the endless 
sufferings and sorrows of all living beings ?" 
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He concludes "Let the world be saved, | may 
be doomedto hell". Like Bhima Bhoi, Biswanath 
Baba emphasises the practice of truth, non- 
violence, tranquility, purity of conduct, com- 
passion and forgiveness. 


George A. Grierson has taken note of 
this cult in Orissa. In a scholarly and compre- 
hensive treatment of the "Alakhnamis", 
"Alakhgirs" or "Atakhiyas" in the Encyclopae- 
dia of Religion and Ethics, he refers to a 
modern sect, akin to the Alakhiyas (Alakhiya, 
a Hindustani derivative of Alakh, meaning a 
follower of the Unseeable) founded in Orissa 
by about 1850 by one Mukund Das who was 
according to his followers, an incarnation of 
Alekh Himself. He, however, claimed only to 
be in special communication with Alekh whom 
he described as a formless spiritual being, 
omnipresent and omniscient. In other re- 
spects, his teaching was identical! with that of 
the Alakhiyas of Northern India. He died in 
1875 and the sect then dwindled, but is still in 
existence in some force in the district of 
Sambalpur, immediately to the west of Orissa. 
Now the founding of the faith by about 1850 
supports Biswanath Baba's contention for 
1850 as a land-mark in the development of the 
religion. Though the founder revealed Himself 
at Puri by about 1826, the cult gains limelight 
by 1850. Also 1875 according to Grierson and 
1876 Phalgun or January-February for the 
Founder to close His non-attached sport as 
the devotees describe, according to 
Biswanath Baba, agree. But Mukund Das be- 
ing the Founder of the faith is not supported by 
Biswanath Baba. Bhima Bhoi's writings which 
are so far the primary sources of materials do 
not proviue any base for the conclusion arrived 
at by Grierson. There :s no mention of Mukund 
or Mukund Das in any shade or ¢ meaning or 
use in any of his writings. Bhima Bho, Jaya 
Krishna, Madhu, Kaludas Baba, Biswanath 


Baba, and others on the other hand, make a 
systematic analysis of the tenets of the 
religion in relation to the Founder, Mahima 
Gosain. The Utkal Dipika, some of the news- 
items of which have already been referred to 
was first published on 4.8.1866 at a momen- 
tous period in the history of the State when 
the religion was in the height of the glory. It did 
not refer to Mukund Das as the founder of the 
faith. "Mahima Babaiji" was, on the other hand, 
the caption of the news-item published in the 
Utkal Dipika, Vo.8 No. 36 of the 6th Septem- 
ber, 1873. It may be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that a monthly enitled “Sevak" published 
from Cuttack from 1883 has a news-item in its 
issue dated the 2nd January, 1884. It runs as 
follows, “A proposal has been published in the 
Tattwabodhini Patrika about the followers of 
the Mahima cult. It has been written there that 
the name of Mahima Gosain is Mukund Das. 
But the writer does not say how he came to 
know this. We have not succeeded, despite 
several efforts on our part, to know his name." 


The news-item further adds : "Mahima 
Gosain was free from greed, because He used 
to construct Tungis one after another at huge 
expenditure and He burnt them by setting fire 
to them without any difficulty”. To destroy a 
house by fire after having built it is not to be 
recommended. But it speaks of His non-at- 
tachment. Senapati adds a note to his treatise 
on Mahima Gosain to say that "it is learnt on 
the authority of Biswanath Baba that Mukund 
Das was a disciple of Guru Mahima Gosain. 
He used to live at Kapilas and go about meet- 
ing state authorities and arrange for Guru 
Mahima Gosain's Leela (activities). That has 
given the wrong impression that he was him- 
self the founder of Mahima Dharma" Further 
the chanje of name, as in some cults, ‘s not 
done in the Mahima faith. The Tyagi casts off 
his family name and on entry into the Apara 
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Sannyas order gets the title of Das added to 
his original name. He then becomes Baba, on 
his admission into the Para Sannyas order. 


It is ascertained that Bhagiratha 
Mahindra Bahadur took over the administra- 
tion of Dhenkanal as its ruler from 1832 to 
1877. He was issueless and so it was naturally 
a matter of great concern for him as to who 
would, after him, succeed to the throne. He 
had great qualities of head and heart. He was 
possibly, therefore, drawn to Mahima Swami 
who also found a patron in him. So possibly 
after 18 years of his accessionto the throne, in 
his worry and anxiety to find an heir, he might 
have utilised Sadanand, one of his tenants to 
have darshan of Mahima Swami. He too was 
liberal and encouraged the people from all 
parts of the country, particularly the talented to 
settle in and serve the State. That may be a 
fact why Mahima Swami having travelled 
around Khandagiri, Patia, Damanaetc. moved 
to the Kapilas Hill and utlimately selected 
Joranda asthe Seat of Church - Satya Ananta 
Kshetra Mahima Gadi Dhama. As reported 
earlier, the Raja Saheb arranged to supply 
milk to Mahima Swami for 12 years from 1850. 
Perhaps within a year or two from 1862, the 
Mahima function of children's sport was held 
at Khuntuni. The field near the mango-grove 
extending over an area of about 400 acres 
was cleared for the purpose. The aforesaid 
Raja Bhadur supplied 21,420 earthen pots, 
each a maund and a half in volume to keep the 
materials. Also at Baulapur, sometime near 
about 1868, he witnessed the Balyalila func- 
tion on a grand scale. All these might have 
influenced him. He was a member of the 
Orissa Famine Committee of 1866. As re- 
ported in the Utkal Dipika of 9.1.1869, his 
boundless charity was recognised. He threw 
open all his stores and barn for free use by the 
famine-atfected people. Those who would not 


join the free ration centres, opened by the Raja 
Bahadur because of the caste prejudice were 
supplied special assistance in cash and kind 
amounting to Rs.6,700.00. In assisting the 
famine-affected persons and thus saving the 
lives ofthousands of people, he spent, in all, on 
various relief measures a sum of 
Rs.1,39,700.00. In recognition of the yeo- 
man's service rendered by him, the title of Raja 
Bahadur was conferred on him by the British 
administration during 1866. Further he was 
made "Maharaja", a unique honour, conferred 
on him by the Governor-General in a special 
Durbar. It may be, as claimed by Baba and 
others, due to his association with and the 
blessings of the Great Guru Mahima Swami. 


As pointed earlier, the period from 1862- 
1876 recorded rapid spread of the Mahima cutt 
under the direct guidance of its founder. It is 
also known from history that Orissa faced an 
unprecedented famine during 1866. There 
were sorrows and sutferings on account of 
death, destitution and desertion. Economic 
depression was accompanied with mora! deg- 
radation. {n addition, there was the threatened 
conversion to Christianity. A situation of this 
kind brings to focus the social relevance of the 
Mahima cult. 


As in any religion, the Mahima cult has 
three orders, sharply demarcated. They were 
established by Mahima Swami. Govinda Baba 
is the first self-realised. He heads the 92 
Siddhas, known as the 64. This order was 
established sometime bewteen 1838 and 1850. 
Towards 1870 atJaka Tungi, the Apar Sannyas 
order was established at His command by 
Banchhanidhi Das Baba of the Para Sannyas 
order. They were the 80 murtees. This was 
followed by others. More than one hundred of 
these Apar Sannyasis were by 1912-1915 
admitted into the Par Sannyas order. The 3rd 
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orderis the lay disciples, headed by Gangadhar 
Sahu of Kasipur, Bhima Bhoi and a host of 
others. This is the Mahima society. The 
Sannyasis in the Mahima cuit maintain conti- 
nuity with the Avadhut order of Pre-historic 
times. They live, move and have their being in 
the society. Their example of simplicity and 
austerity in their code of conduct and of stern 
abstinence from pleasures in strict obedience 
to Guru's commandments has been a source 
emanating moral and spiritual! forces. The 
principle of spending a night in a village and of 
taking one meal in a house keeps them dy- 
namic. The beacon light of Jnana and bhaktiis 
kept burning. It was reported in the Utkal 
Dipika dated 21.3.1868, Volume !lIf, No. 12 
that the monks in certain charitable maths 
lived, in many cases, impure life. Some seven 
or eightm years ago, Kedaranath Dutta, a 
teacher of a School at Cuttack wrote as re- 
ported in the Utkal Dipika, a book on the 
extravagance and evil conduct of the monks in 
Maths in Orissa. The Mahima cultis, indeed; a 
revolt against this. The Para Sannyasis are not 
to touch gold and even coins. Non-possession 
of wealth is one of the goals. They offer 
prayers under the open sky. They would not 
take food of any kind, even a drop of water 
except under the open sky. This is designed to 
keep them open-minded and pray for the good 
of mankind. Thus they are free from narrow- 
ness, sectarianism and partisanship. The 
prayer is mainly offered twice, the morning and 
evening Brahma muhurtas. It is called 
“Darshan". They surrender themselves fully 
and wholly in body, mind and soul to Guru 
Brahma Mahima Mahima Alekha. The Para 
Sannyasis have Valkal Bheka on whereas the 
Apara Sannyasis have Kana Kaupin Bheka 
on. The lay disciples have Darshana Kapada 
on. They stand with both the hands folded high 
above the head and after the darshan in the 
prescribed manner, they have a feeling of 
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"having nothing and yet hath all". 


Temperate food habits are prescribed. 
No food, not even a drop of water is taken from 
the sun-setto the sun-rise. This is scientificatly 
sound and suported by the scriptural injunc- 
tions. It is also economically a better pro- 
gramme. The Sanyasis are not required to 
carry food. They are not even to place orders 
for any kind of food. Whatever is easily avail- 
able inthe family, the simplest and the Sattwic, 
is accepted with satisfaction. In a life, surren- 
dered to Brahman, food is a means and not an 
end. It ensures easy acceptance of all people, 
irrespective of caste, colour, sex and occupa-: 
tion. In the Mahima cult, mankind is one and 
indivisible. 


The Mahima Gadi Mandal which is the 
seat of the Church is located at Joranda in the 
district of Dhenkanal. It was constructed in 
1876. This is the first and innermost structure. 
The second structure round the first was be- 
gun in 1880 and completed in 1890. The 
foundation for the third structure round the 
second has beenlaid. The entire areais roughly 
100 acres. The Campus has a few buildings. 
The most important are the Sunya Mandira, 
Gadi Mandira, Dhuni Mandira, Niti Upakaran 
Mandira. Manohi pedestal, Granth Kosha 
Bhavan, stores, cowshed, kitchen, dining hall, 
Satsang area etc. There are more than hun- 
dred dormitories known as Dharmasalas to 
accommodate about ten thousand devotees. 
There are a few wells and tanks. There is the 
place for meetings and few tungi Ashrams for 
the Sadhus. the Ashrama Mandal does not 
have any landed property, endowments etc. 
The main source of incomeis the gifts made by 
the devotees. It is managed by the Para 
Sannyasi Siddha Babas who conduct Nit. 
They manage the Dharmadhama. The Kana 
Kaupinadhari Apar Sannyasis, Vairagis and 
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the lay disciples help inthe management of the 
Dharmadhama according to the direction of 
the Siddha Babas. 
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Glimpses of the Cultural Heritage of 


Orissa 
Prof. K.S. Behera 


Each region has Its achlevements, and 
each people Its contributions for the creation 
of the Indian civilization. And the better we 
know these, we know more and more about 
our natlonal heritage, its wonderful richness, 
diversity and unity. What are the Orissans and 
how great were thelr contributions ? The power 
of anclent Orissa Is no longer a secret. In fact, 
In the past, we had a distinct identity as Kalin- 
ga, Odra, Utkal and Odisa and that identity was 
established throughout India and abroad. 
Evidence about Kalinga, In the form of the 13th 
Rock Edict of Ashoka, comes from distant 
Afghanistan. The Pasupat! temple inscription 
of Nepal speaks of Kalinga; the Polonaruwa 
Inscription from Sri Lanka speaks of Kalinga'’s 
relationship with that country. An inscription 
from Sahet Mahet, ir 'Jttar Pradesh, mentions 
Mahapandita Sakya-a'xshita of Utkal and his 
disciple Vagisvararakshita of the Choda 
country. In the accounts of the Muslim writers, 
as also in an inscription of Hushang Shah of 
Malwa, this land is known as ‘Udisa’ and it was 
this name that has continued. As farmers, sol- 
diers, sailors, emplre-builders or builders of 
great monuments, our achievements were 
striking. Our contributions in various fields, 
especially in arts, are now freely acknow- 
ledged. Kalinga was known also for other 
things, and Items of daily lifé such as rice, salt, 
cotton, betel teaf, etc. Kautilya admires the 
elephants of Kalinga as the best of their types 
In India; the author of the Kashmir Chronicle 


knows Kalinga's forests as the homeland of 
elephants. The Arthasastra also mentions 
Kalinga as an Important centre of textile in- 
dustry. In Vasudeva-Hind/ of Sanghadas Gani 
the land of Utkata Is mentioned for cotton and 
yarn. The Manasoliasa refers to the Kalinga 
type In the Ist of fabrics; it also mentlons the 
superior variety of rice produced In Kalinga. 
From the Chinese writer Wang Ta Yuan (14th 
century) we get the significant evidence that in 
Orlssa rice was sold ''at the unbelievably to 
price of 46 baskets for one cowrle". Kalldas In 
his Raghuvamsa mentions the coconut trees 
of Kalinga. In the 16th century Abul Fazal men- 
tlons “various kinds of bete! leaf" and states 
that in Orissa fruits were found In plenty. In 
ancient times Kalinga was known for her Iron. 
While describing the gradation of different 
types of Iron, Bhoja mentions Kalinga iron as 
eight times better than the Krouncha variety. 
Thus we form a wonderful impression about 
the wealth of the land. 


Orissa is an ancient land. it was inhabited 
from the prehistoric period when the Early Man 
used stone tools. It was In 1875 that V. Ball 
noticed Lower Palaeolithic tools in Orissa and 
since then, in course of survey, tools from 
Palaeolithic to Neolithic phase have been dis- 
covered revealing man’s progress from food- 
gathering stage to food-producing stage. 
Excavation at Kuchai showed pottery In as- 
sociation with Neolithic implements, white ex- 
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cavatlon at Baidyapur has yielded significant 
evidence about the cultivation of rice In the 
Neolithic period. Copper hoards have also 
been reported from Orissa at Bhagraplr and 
Dunrla. The discovery of Neolithic celts along 
with copper rings and steatite beads from 
Angul suggests a Chalcolithic phase, but its 
nature and possible connection with Central 
Indian Chalcolithic Culture remaln uncertain. 
By the 3rd Century B.C. Orissa had progressed 
from food gathering stage to civilization and its 
written history began with Ashoka. Kharavela 
(1st century B.C.) placed this land onthe politi- 
cal map of India In the face of formidable 
challenges and he Is considered to be one of 
the greatest figures of its history. In sub- 
sequent centuries great dynasties such as 
those of the Bhauma-Karas, Somavamsis, 
Gangas and Ga]apatis flourished and ruled the 
land. Orissa rose to power and glory. A unique 
geographical position, a long coast-line, un- 
limited resources, ambition, soclal integration, 
spirit of enterprise, determination on the part 
of the people to achieve greatness in all fields, 
effective leadership and other factors made 
this region great. Orlssa has an extremely rich 
cultural heritage. | 


Religious Development 


As a meeting place of the North and the 
South, Orissa was open to cultural influences 
from all sides from the beginning of Its history. 
Mahavira came here and preached his 
doctrines. Jainism had a popular career In 
Orissa. Buddhism was also popular in Orissa. 
The first lay disciples of Buddha, Trapusha and 
Bhallika, were from Orissa. A great Stupa was 
erected In honour of Buddha's sacred tooth 
relic In Orissa. It was In this land of Kalinga that 
Asoka was converted to Buddhism after a 
great war which resulted In death and depor- 
tation of innumerable people. From the days 
of Asoka, and many centurles afterwards, Bud- 
dhism progressed In Orissa with popular sup- 
port and patronage. In course of time it 


declined, but did not disappear completely, as 
In other parts of India; It still lingers In a few 
villages of Cuttack district. Orissa was known 
for Its Sakta pithas. As known from the 
Vanaparva of the Mahabharata, Viraja (modern 
Jajpur) was a centre of Sakti ‘worship from 
early times. A typical contribution of Orissa to 
Sakti worship was the ‘Stambheswarl’ cult with 
its pillar worship. Orissa has the unique distinc- 
tion of possessing a Varahi temple at Chauras! 
(Purl district) and two Chausat Yogini temples 
at Hirapur and Ranipur Jharial. Salvism 
prospered under the Sailodbhavas and the 
Somavamsis, and still there are many Siva 
temples. Vaisnavism began under the 
Matharas and the Nalas and gained consider- 
able popularity under the Gangas and the 
Gajapatis. Orissa welcomed religious 
preachers of various sects, Shankaracharya, 
Ramanuja, Nanak and Shri Chaitanya. This 
region has had a traditfon In religious toleration 
in keeping with the finest traditions of India. 
That Is why In about 1st Century B.C. 
Kharavela, an ardent Jaina, declared that he 
was a "worshipper of all religions and repalrer 
of temples of al! sects". Subhakara Deva of the 
Bhauma dynasty though a Buddhist, 
patronised Brahmanas and malntained the 
Varnasrama system. fn the sculptures of 
Konark temple, Narasimhadeva, the bulider of 
the Sun Temple, Is shown as worshipping 
Durga-Mahlsasuramardini, Jagannath and 
Siva-linga. He was a son of Durga (Dur- 
gaputra), Purusottama, and a devotee of Siva 
(Paramamahesvara); that is how the Kaplilas 
Inscription puts It. Orissa has four places of 
pligrimage connected with Vaisnavism, 
Salvism, Sun-worship and Sakti cult; these are 
Purl, Bhubaneswar, Konark and Jajpur respec- 
tively. In Orissa, under the aegis of Jagan- 
natha, a noble attempt was made to achieve a 
synthesls ofall religions. Jagannath Is the ‘Lord 
of the Universe’ and He embodies Universa! 
harmony. No region other than Orissa could 
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have produced a God like Jagannatha. He Is 
the supreme delty In whom all rellglons are 
represented. He appears before devotees in 
many guises, as Vishnu, Siva, Buddha, Krish- 
na, Rama and as the universal God. 


One Important feature of his worship was 
the absence of class distinction. Even the 
author of the Riyazu's Salatin admitted that 
“here, In Purusottama, Hindus, unlike thelr 
practice elsewhere, eat together with the Mus- 
lims and other races; all sorts of cooked food 
sell In the bazar, and Hindus or Muslims buy 
them and eat together and drink together". 
Indeed this Is something unlque In the annals 
of religious history. For millions of people out- 
slide, even today, Orlssa is the land of Jagan- 
natha, Purusottama Samrajya, that is how it 
was mentioned In Ganga Inscriptions, and hls 
worshlp has affected the entire mould of our 
soclety. 


Literature 


In the sphere of literature, Orissa made 
significant contributions. The Sanskrit litera- 
ture was rich and was further enriched by 
works such as Gita Govinda, Sahitya Darpana, 
Ekavali, Saraswat! Vilasa, Kapila Samhita, 
Harihara Chaturangam and a number of other 
works which survive as palm leaf manuscripts. 
It was through the palm leaf manuscripts of 
Orlssa that a complete Samhita of the Atharva 
Veda. l.e. the Paippalada Samhita was 
preserved down the centuries. In course of 
time Orlya language developed through 
varlous stages and In varlous branches. In the 
15th century Sarala Das wrote the entlre 
Mahabharata In Orlya but his rendering was 
not in the form of a translation but In the form 
of a brilliant creatlon, altogether new and 
refreshing. In the 16th century the poet- 
phitosophers of Orissa enriched the Oriya lan- 
guage by thelr devotlonal works. Jagannatha 
Das reinterpreted the Bhagavata in the lan- 


guage of common nen and even today It has 
not lost its appeal. 


Maritime Heritage 


From the earliest times the great sailors 
of Kalinga dominated the ocean. Excavations 
at Sisupalgarh have yielded several Roman 
objects indicating trade contacts with the 
Roman Empire. So great was the fame of an- 
clent Kalinga as a maritime power that Kalidasa 
refers to the king of Kalinga as mahodadhlpatl 
or the Lord of the Seas." Kalinga had cultural 
and political relations with Srilanka or Simhala. 
Vijaya, the first King of Simhala, was from 
Kalinga. The Dathavamsa reveals that the 
sacred tooth relic of the Buddha was taken 
from Dantapur of Kalinga to Simhala, where It 
is now worshipped In the Tooth Palace at 
Kandy. The Chulavamsa rnentions that king 
Vijayavahu of Simhala married the Kalinga 
princess Trilokasundarl. Her kiInsmen Mad- 
hukarnava, Bhimaraja and Balatkara settled In 
Simhala. Nishankamalla, who ruled over Sim- 
hala for 9 years (1 189-1198), was the son of Srl 
Jayagopa of Kalinga. His mother was queen 
Parvati Mahadev!. His two queens were Kalin- 
ga Subhadra and Gangavamsa Kalyana; the 
latter, as Kalyanavati, held the sceptre for six 
years. Nishankamalla's daughter was Sarvan- 
gasundar! and his nephew was Chodaganga. 
Nishankamalla proclaimed to the Simhalese 
people that his kith and kin from Kalinga were 
the pure descendants of the race of Vijaya and 
the throne of Lanka belonged to them. 


The sallors of Kalinga also reached the 
countrles of South-East Asia. Legends of Java 
relate that 20,000 families were sent to Java by 
the prince of king (Kalinga). These people 
prospered and multiplied. According to the 
Chinese sources, In A.D. 795 a Buddhist king 
of Orissa presented a manuscript of Mahayana 
text to the Chinese emperor Te-Tsong. 
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Art and Architecture 


Orissa occuples a distinct place in the 
Indian art history on account of her great 
monuments and masterpieces of sculpture. 
For the history of Indian art, few provinces of 
India are of greater Importance than Orissa. All 
traces of architecture of the early period have 
vanished or are still lying underground. The 
excavatlons at Sisupalgarh and Jaugada have 
revealed some Important evidence about the 
military architecture of the ancient period. That 
there was a fortifled township with houses, 
cross-streets and an elaborate gate-way-com- 
plex Is evident from the excavations at Sisupal- 
garh. 


The caves of Khandagirl-Udyagirl hills are 
the Important architectural remains dating 
back to about the 1st century B.C. The excava- 
tion on the top of Udayagiri has also revealed 
the remalns of an apsidal structure, which is 
one of the earllest of Its class. The caves were 
cut in solld rock, onthe orders of King Khravela 
and members of his family, for the use of Jaina 
ascetics. They are quite simple In keeping with 
the traditions of the Jaina religlon; the interior 
Is plain, the floor is ralsed at the back to serve 
the purpose of a pillow and generally the roof 
Is very low and a man can hardly stand erect. 
Some of these dwelling cells have plllared 
verandahs. The most important of this group 
is Ranigumpha In Udayagir! which Is a double 
storeyed monastery. The caves bear carvings 
In low rellef, In the arches, tympanums and 
intervening space between the arches. In the 
history of rock-cut architecture of india, and 
especially of Eastern Indla, these caves have 
a significant place. 


Like Jainism, Buddhism also provided 
Inspiration for the development of art and ar- 
chitecture. With the spread of Buddhism, 
stupas, vihars and temples sprang up In Im- 
portant centres; many such establlshments 


have crumbled and are now In ruins. Railing- 
posts discovered from Bhubaneswar, suggest 
the existence of a stupa. The glory of the 
Buddhist architecture can be visualised by a 
look at the archaeological remains at Rat- 
nagiri. Here, large scale excavations have 
brought to light the remains of a main Stupa, 
two vihars and eight temples. With Buddhist 
Images, ornamented doorways, unexcelied in 
any other Buddhist establishment, and other 
decorations, the Ratnagiri Mahavihara was 
one of the most hunutiful monasteries of india. 
The establishment flourished from about the 
sixth century A.D. to the 12th century. 


in all these centuries, however, architec- 
ture In Orissa found its supreme expression In 
temples. Even now Orissa Is a land of temples, 
some of them being the finest specimens of 
Indian architecture. Of these temples, three are 
famous : the ternple of Lingaraja (11th century) 
at Bhubaneswar, Jagannath temple (12th cen- 
tury) at Purl, and the great Sun Temple of 
Konark (13th century). In the absence of 
specimens from the Gupta perlocd, the early 
origin of Orissan temple architecture is still 
unknown but the extant temples form “one of 
the most compact and hoimmogeneous ar- 
chitectural group In India" and reveal a story of 
evolution from at least the sixth to the 16th 
century. In a broader indian context they form 
part of the North Indian Style, but with distinc- 
tive features, they constitute a separate style 
called the Kalinga style of architecture. This 
style reached its mature phase about the 11th 
century A.D. with the erection of the great 
Lingaraja temple which embodies all that Is 
best In the developed Orissan style. The Orls- 
san temple Is remarkable In Its plan, elevation 
and detalls of decoration. In the Orlya texts on 
architecture, like the Bhubana Pradipa. there 
are separate names for the different divisions 
and Individual structural units of the temple. 
The general type consists of a malin temple 
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called vimana or deula for the chief deity and 
a Separate assembly hall or the Jagamohana 
for devotees; the two structures, however, 
form parts of one Integral plan and are con- 
nected internally . The shrine room has a 
curvilinear tower and Is called rekha deula. The 
jJagamohana is a pidha temple being sur- 
mounted by a pyramidal super-structure. With 
the development of the style and In response 
to the needs of the rituals, two other temples, 
nata mandir (dancing hall), and bhogaman- 
Japa (hall of offerings), were constructed. The 
four structures, as at Lingaraj and Jagannatha, 
stand In one line but the emphasis Is always on 
the soaring sikhara of the malin shrine. Often 
the whole complex Is enclosed by high walls 
but there Is no gopuram as In South India. 


Bhubaneswar, which itself is a city of 
temples, has Important early temples such as 
Bharatesvar-Lakshmanesvar group, 
Parasuramesvar, Svarnajalesvar, etc. Most 
famous of these early temples is the 
Parasuramesvar temple, built in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. It is a modest temple consisting of 
deula and Jagamohana; the former has a 
squattish type of curvilinear sikhara and the 
latter Is designed as an oblong pillared hall with 
provision for clerestory sky-lights between the 
two sloping tlers of terraced roof. The temple 
walls are, however, covered with figures and 
decorative motifs In low rellef which are noted 
for thelr simplicity and beauty. There are 
seated dikpalas, saptamatrikas, Ganesha, 
Lakullsa, Surya, elght-armed NatarajJa and 
other divinities. As Percy Brown observes, 
“Every stone here Is of informative character". 


[4 
The style was developed further in 
design, techniques of construction, and 
decoration. In Valtal temple at Bhubaneswar, 
for example, we find a Jagamohan of the 
Parasuramesvara type, :ut oullt on cantilever 
principles. The scllptures are also much 


developed and show sensitive modelling. 
Early temples are also to be found in other 
parts of Orissa, at Gandharadi near Baud in 
Phulbani district, at Simhnatha in the bed of the 
Mahanadi in Cuttack district, on the top of the 
Jagamanda hill in Koraput district, at Kualo in 
Dhenkanal district and at Badgaon in Ganjan 
district. 


In the next phase, during the 10th and 
11th centuries, temple architecture 
progressed uncdor the patronage of the 
Somavamsi Kings of Orissa. The sikhara of the 
main shrine came to possess a soaring quality, 
the jagamohana emerged as a well-formed 
pidha temple, and new developments were 
marked in the sphores of sculpture, technique, 
of carving and iconography. For example the 
Mukteswar temple (10th century A.D.) has a 
standard type of rekha sikhara but of great 
beauty, light and rhythmic in its treatment. Its 
Jagamohana has become a pidcha Jceula with 
pidhas arranged in a continuous succession 
and crowned with a ka/asa. With a beautiful 
makara torana at the entrance, and graceful 
carvings from top to bottom, the ternple Is “the 
gem of Orlssan architecture" or as R.L. Mitra 
has sald ‘‘the handsoinest—a charming 
epitome of the perfection of Orissan temple 
architecture". The Rajarani temple (11th cen- 
tury), originally dedicated to Siva but no longer 
under worship, represents yet another experl- 
ment in templo architecture. ft has a 
jJagamohana, though plain, like that of Muktes- 
war, but the main temple, adorned with a num- 
ber of miniature temples, resembles the 
temples at Khajuraho. In other details, how- 
ever, the Rajarani represents a continuation of 
the Orissan slyle and Is a fine specimen of 
architecture, a dream realised In rajaranlya 
sandstone. The Brahrneswar temple, bullt by 
queen Kalavatidevi In the 11th Century, marks 
the evolution of a full-fledged Jagamohana with 
all components of the mastaka that set the 
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pattern for later exainples. The great temple of 
Lingaraja (11th century A.D.) at Bhubaneswar 
not only marks the climax of the Kalinga style, 
butis undoubtedly one of the splendid temples 
of India. it represents an elaborate temple 
complex consisting of deula, jagamohana, 
natamandira and bhogamandapa in one axial 
alignment and several lesser shrines all 
around. In contrast to the pyramidal form of the 
jagamonhana, the soaring tower of the deula 
“(45 m. In height), with vertical succession of 
miniature temple motifs on it, has a unique 
‘grandeur and majesty. 


The Ganga period (1114-1435), that fol- 
lowed the Somavamst rule, was a glorious 
period of architectural activity. The grand 
temple of Jagannath at Purl, planned on an 
elaborate scale like that of the Lingaraja, is a 
worthy monument in honour of the ‘Lord of the 
Universe’. It was constructed by Ganga 
monarch Anantavarman Chodagangadeva 
when Orlssa possessed an empire from the 
Ganga to the Gautamaganga or the Godavari. 
Built about the middle of the 12th century, its 
wonderful artistic carvings remained under 
successive coats of plaster, and earned for the 
monument the name ‘white pagoda’. Now 
these are being revealed again in an ambitions 
undertaking by the Archaeological Survey of 
India to preserve this great national monument 
for the posterity in all its splendour. The ‘Black 
Pagoda’ or the celebrated Konark Temple, 
built by Narasimha Deva (1238-1264) in the 
best days of political power and economic 
prosperity, is the greatest of Orissa's monu- 
ments. If art is an Index of the creative genius 
of a people, this grand temple is not only the 
finest articulation of the creative genius of the 
Oriya people, but being a wonderful monu- 
ment, It is a priceless heritage of all mankind. 
The conception of the temple, dedicated to the 
Sun God, in the form of a charlot with twenty- 
four wheels and seven horses, is that of a 


genius. and its execution In stone is the most 
striking achievement of the Orlssan temple 
architecture. “Even those whose judgement Is 
critical and who are difficult to please stand 
astonished at its sight", said Abul Fazl In the 
16th century. In tho beginning of the present 
century Sir John Marshall noted, "there is no 
monument of Hinduism, | think that is at once 
so stupendous and so perfectly proportioned, 
as the Black Pagoda, and none which leaves 
so deep an impression on the mernory". After 
Konark, however, temple architecture, In the 
absence of patronage and political stability, 
rapidly deteriorated. The spirit of that art still 
lingers in the efforts of the people to bulld 
temples on the traditional style and In the art 
of stone carving. 


As regards sculpture,Orissa is one of the 
artistic regions of India where history of sculp- 
ture can be stuclivd from the early period. The 
earliest sculpture of Orissa Is represented by 
the forepart of an elephant carved ona boulder 
of rock at Dhauli . Being a product of the local 
school, it lacks the brilliant polish charac- 
teristic of the Mauryan art , but in realistic 
treatment of the animal form it is akin to the 
beautiful bull of Ramapurwa. At Bhubaneswar 
a bell capital, a lion sculpture, and fragment of 
a column, now worshipped as Siva Linga inthe 
Bhaskaresvara temple, suggest the existence 
of an ancient pillar but in the absence of dis- 
tinct Mauryan characteristics it is still uncertain 
whether it was an Ashokan pillar. The sculp- 
tures of Khandagiri -Udayagirl caves provide 
the next landmark. On the whole they are 
simple but show an advance over the art of 
Bharhut. Besides the art of the Jaina caves, a 
few Yaksha and Naga images reveal the 
progress of art and religion in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian ora. Buddhist sculptures 
are found all over the State , but they are seen 
at their best in Ratnagiri, Udayagirl and 
Lalitagiri. Lalitagiri sculptures are considered 
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by scholars to be the earllest. In fact Lalitagiri 
sculptures, with thelr lingering influenée of the 
Gupta art tradition, provide the missing link in 
the long evolution of Orlssan sculpture. R.P 
Chanda remarked, "No connolsseur wilt 
hesitate to Include the Bodhisattvas found on 
the Naltigiri (Lalltagiri) among the most lovely 
things shaped by the hand of man ". Scholars 
such as D.P Ghosh , and Benjamin Rowland 
are convinced about the Influence of Lalitagirl 
Images on the Buddhist Images of Java. Like 
Buddhist sculptures, Jaina images are found 
In great numbers and are notable for their 
Iconographic and artistic Interest. Inthe Barab- 
hujl-gumpha (Cave No. 8) at Khandagirl are 
found all the twenty-four Tirthankaras and thelr 
respective Sasana-Devis. In Orissa, as In other 
parts of India, sculpture was linked with temple 
architecture and passed through the process 
of evolution like architecture. The Interior of the 
temple Is plain, but In sharp contrast, the out- 
side Is filled with sculptures from the very base 
to the top. In the earller temples, as at 
Parasuramesvara, they appear In low relief but 
in later temples they appear In alto-rellevo or 
In the round. Some of the finest temp)Je sculp- 
tures of Orissa are found at Mukteswar, 
RajJaranl and the Lingaraja. The loving hand of 
the artist was partlcularly fond of carving lovely 
female figures In eternal youth, and often with 
vivid sensuousness. The Konark Temple is 
noted for its profusion of sculptures. Even In 
rulns the temple vibrates with life. The temple 
walls teem with youthful forms; delicately 
modelled and cheerfully smiling, they defy 
decay and mock at time. A significant feature 
about the art Is the presence of erotic scupl- 
tures. Symbollc or ornamental, meaningful or 
purposeless, traditional or innovative, such 
sculptures are seen In plenty. Coomaraswamy 
observed, "Love and desltre are part of life. Life 
Is a vell behind or within which Is God. The 
outside of the temple is an Image of this life 
samsara, and the carvings on It represent 


everything that belongs to samsara and per- 
petuate illusion, eyery bond and each deslre of 
loveliness that binds men to the wheel of life 
and death". The erotic sculptures, however, 
are not the only carvings of Konark. As Robert 
Ebersole points out, "Even if one elects to 
dismiss the Intrinsically superb sculptural 
qualities of the erotic figures, there still remains 
a tremendous number of morally acceptable 
examples which attest to the fact that the 
temple of the Sun represents the culmlnation 
of medieval Hindu art and supreme achleve- 
ment of temple sculpture". Among the master- 
pleces of Konark we may refer to the 
free-standing figures of female musicians, 
massive elephants and horses tn the court- 
yard. Commenting on the splendld war horse, 
Havell remarks, "Had It by chance been 
labelled ‘Roman' or ‘Greek’, this magnificent 
work of art would now be the pride of some 
great metropolitan museums In Europe and 
America. Here Indian sculptors have shown 
that they can express with as much flre and 
passion as the greatest European art the pride 
of victory and glory of triumphant warfare". 


Orissa produced fine Icons In bronze. 
Buddhist and Jaina centres have ylelded 
bronze Images of great loconographlc Inter- 
est, while many such Icons of the Brahmanlcal 
pantheon are still worshipped In temples. Ban- 
pur, In Purl district, was an Important centre of 
bronze casting in ancient times and It has 
produced several bronze Images which are 
now displayed In the State Museum. The Ivory 
objects from Orissa are of fine workmanship. 
The specimens at Kapllas Teinple, and 
Biranchi Narayan Temple at Buguda, also 
show that Orissan craftsmen excelled in the art 
of wood-carving. 


Painting 
Orissa has a fine tradition In painting. The 


great temples and wonderful achievements In 
sculpture have so far overshadowed this 
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aspect of Orissan art. Orissan painting covers 
wider field; prehistoric paintings, historical 
paintings, illustrated palm leaf manuscripts, 
painted manuscripts on paper, pata paintings 
etc. have added to its richness. The prehistoric 
paintings are found In the forests of western 
Orissa In Sambaltpur, Sundargarh and 
Kalahandi districts in such places as Ulapgarh, 
Munikmada, Ushakothi, Yogimatha and 
Gudahandl. Their systematic study remains 
yet a desideratum. In the historical periods, the 
paintings which adorned the crude walls of 
Khandagirl-Udayagiri! caves have all vanished, 
but paintings on Ravana Chhaya at Sitabhinj! 
(Keonjhar district) still struggles to survive. The 
scene depicts a royal procession and In treat- 
mentit Is on "a par with the quality of the Ajanta 
and Bagh cave frescoes of the Gupta period". 
The paintings represented by illustrated palm 
leaf and paper manuscripts are In the in- 
digenous style. The themes are generally 
drawn from works like the Gita Govinda, the 
Amarusataka, the Bhagavata Purana, etc. The 
pata paintings of Puri have a tradition which 
goes back to an earlier period. These paintings 
are so called because they are executed on 
cloth, but being brightly painted with Jagan- 
nath and other icons, with religious, even his- 
torical themes, they possess a peculiar charm 
and originality of their own. O.C. Ganguly ob- 
serves, "By virtue of their strange and fantastic 
pictorial conceptions, their pecullar and 
idiosyncratic conventions, thelr strange and 
summary system of line formulations, and their 
deliberately wayward .colour schemes almost 
confined to three or four tones of bright primi- 
tive tints, they stand quite by themselves and 
bear no affinity to any other schools of painting 
either In or outside India". 


Performing Arts 


Orissa has a rich tradition in dancing. This 
Is reve='ed through Inscriptions, dance sculp- 
tures and surviving forms of dancing. In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription, Kharavela is said to 


have entertained his subjects through dance 
ahd musical performances. In the sculpture of 
Ranigumpha, the King, with his two queens, 
gazes at a dance performance. Like other 
forms of art, dancing was an offering to God, 
and Jdevadasis were employed in temples, and 
through the language of mudras, poses and 
postures, they helped to convey the message 
of the religious mythologies. Dance was not 
confined to temples, it was even known in 
Buddhist viharas and patronised in the royal! 
courts. ft was not the monopoly of the 
devadasis or the professional artists; as a 
source of aesthetic pleasure it was looked on 
as an essential element of culture and loved by 
almost all people. The dance art, in course of 
time, developed into a distinctive school which 
could be termed 'Odist’, "one of the most per- 
fect classical systems of Indian dancing surviv- 
Ing". In the main, it Is a /asya forrn of dance 
emphasizing genile movements, meaningful 
loving looks and :anguid poses. The Chhau 
dance of Orissa presents yet another tradition 
In dance art; while Odis! is noted for its 
feminine grace, tho Chhau is known for its 
vigorous modes of walk, and movement. The 
Chhau seems to have evolved from the war 
dance of Orlya paiks (foot soldiers). The dance 
Is connected with the worship of Shiva, the 
consort of Parvatl, and the king of dancers. The 
Chhau dance has gradually developed com- 
bining tribal, folk and classical elements. A 
special feature of the Mayurbhanj school of 
Chhau is the absence of mask. The Odis! and 
the Chhau are the Iypical contributions of Oris- 
sa to the colourful dance forms of India. 


Science and Technology 


The development of science and technol- 
ogy is a fascinating but yet unexplored aspect 
of Orissa's culture. The site of Sisupalgarh, 
near Bhubaneswar, the most planned early 
historical city of India, with its habitation com- 
plex, gateways, watch towers, etc. reveals the 
knowledge of town-planning during the an- 
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cient perlod. The construction of temples, 
viharas, stupas and forts Indicates the en- 
gineering skill of Orissan builders. The precise 
manner in which the construction of the 
temples proceeded and heavy stone blocks 
were lifted to great heights, Is yet to be estab- 
lished with certainty. The monolithic 
Navagraha slab, placed over the eastern door- 
way of Konark Temple weighed nearly 27 
tons. The massive dome, forming the crowning 
elements of the Jagamohana, Is 25 ft in thick- 
ness, and estimated to weigh not less than 
2000 tons. This had to be lifted to a height of 
about 40 metres above the ground. 


The fron beams of Konark testify to the 
metallurgical advancement achieved in the 
13th century. These vary in length, the largest 
one being 935 ft long and 7 1/2 inches square 
weighing about 6000 Ibs. The iron of these 
beams is pure wrought iron. It is claimed that 
the reduced ore and the slag were obtained in 
the form of spongy puddled masses cr blooms 
which were subsequently forge-welded 


together In successive lumps to make the 
beams. The Iron produced in the process Is 
heterogenous in composition and has consid- 
erable slag inclusion. The remarkable cor- 
roslon resistance of the beams seems due to 
this layer or slag over the surface which was 
inert to all electro-chemical reactions involved 
in corrosion. 


The sailors of Orissa were skilled in 
navigational techniques and could cross the 
high seas In their simple sailing vessels. 
Astronomy also macle notable progress in 
Orissa. Even in the last century, Chandrasek- 
har, known in Orissa as Pathani Samanta, 
startled scholars by his astronomical observa- 
tions. His Siddhanta Darpana Is a famous 
treatise on astronomy. 


Thus it will be evident that Orissa has 
impressive achievements in various fields to 
her credit. The people have inherited a legacy, 
great and glorious, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be further enriched with new achieve- 
ments. 
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Temple Architecture of Orissa 


P. K. Ray 


The history of Orissan art and architec- 
ture began In 261 B. C. with the conquest of 
Kalinga by Ashoka. A concrete example of 
Ashokan art proved by the colossal figure of 
the forepart of an elephant carved on the top 
of the boulder that contains a verslon of his 
fourteen Rock Edicts at Dhauli near Bhubanes- 
war. (1) It Is difficult to trace the development 
of Orissan art after the Ashokan age till we 
come to the period of Kharavela, during which 
the early cave temples to be found In Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri near Bhubaneswar were 
created. That some of these early monuments 
belonged to the reign of Khatavela Is evident 
from the inscriptions found on some of them. 
The sculptures found here provided a subject 
for speclal study and bring down the history of 
Orissan art to the end of the first century B.C. 


We also find that the caves of Udayagiri 
and Khandagirl have one or more cells either 
on the main wing or alongwith their sides in 
addition. Some of these are designed as 
double storeyed. The cells are oblong in plan 
while the doors attached to the front walls are 
larger than back walls. Ceilings of the cells are 
both designed and carved in flat shape. 


But the interesting fact ‘of the cave ar- 
chitecture is that In all rock-cut Viharas, one 
finds arcading, which decorates the walls, of 
which the Orissan examples, are of an ex- 
clusive kind. (2) The pillasters have capital 
formed of pairs of recumbent animals. These 


outer edges of these arches are surrounded by 
Svatikas and Vaddhamangalas The style of 
ornamenting the door frame is common to 
most of the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagirl. 
These decorated motifs are scrol!, single 
flowers, figures of men and animals. Provision 
of standing armed-guards in front of the ter- 
minal Is the early feature of cave architecture 
In Orissa. 


The period from first century A.D. to sixth 
A.D. is generally regarded as a "Dark Period" 
in the history of Orissa as well as in the history 
of architecture. The earlier group of temples In 
Orissa came into existence during the period 
of Sailodbhavas who enjoyed the territory from 
the river KathJuri to Rusikulya. With the advent 
of Gupta rule in Eastern india the new light 
carried with them after Mathura School of Ant, 
patriotism towards religion and literature and 
also other factors culminated in the growth of 
temple activities throughout India. The Gupta 
temples are plain In construction. We have not 
yet traced Gupta temples in our State. But in 
course of exploration of the Bankadagarh near 
Banpur we have been able to trace out the 
remnants of the temple complex alongwith the 
sculptures having Gupta characters. These 
Icons combined with present remnants of ar- 
Chitecture in the site bear the features of Gupta 
architectures. 


The excavation of Bankadagarh also 
reveals the existence of the Jagamohana 
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attached to the sanctum which was previously 
not found In early group of temples. Most 
probably the Sallodbhavas were builders of 
the earlier group of temples in Central Orissa. 
The genera! characteristics of temple architec- 
ture of earlier group of temples in Orlssa are 
Triratha type, , the Gandi portion slightly in- 
clined with narrow Bekl, less prominent of 
Amalaka sila on thetop and the slab having the 
shape of a linga In place of a Kalasa on the 
top. All these characteristics have been 
reflected in the earlier temples like Satrujhnes- 
wara, Laxmaneswara, Bharateswara, Par- 
surameswara, Swarnajaleswara, Taleswara at 
Bhubaneswar, Kanakeswara group of temples 
at Kualo, Bhingeswara temple at Bajrakot in 
Dhenkanal district. These temples have 
Jagamohana. The representation of eight 
planets without Ketu Is a special feature of the 
earller group of temples of Orissa. The figure 
of Gajalaxm/ depicted in the centre of the top 
of the lintel ts also absent during the perlod 
under review. The prominence is given In the 
depiction of marrlage scene of Siva on the 
northern side of the temples perhaps due to 
the Influence of Salvite literature over the cul- 
tural mass. The Images of Lakulisa, the last 
Incarnation of Siva which are found place inthe 
earller temples of Orissa are not to be noticed 
In the earlier group of temples of Northern, 
Southern and Western Orissa. Bhubaneswar 
known as the "City of Temples" was a centre of 
temple bulding activities of Orissa. 


The temple of Parasurameswara, In 
Bhubaneswar bullt In Triratha plan Is datable 
to C. 7th Century A.D. The Jagamohana a 
rectangular structure with a terrace roof was 
added subsequently. The notable sculptures 
are Ravananugraha Murti, Nataraja Siva 
Lakulisa, Annapurna, Kalyanasundara Mumttof 
Siva, dancing Ardhanarlsvara, Surya, 
Harihara, Ganga-Yamuna and the Sap- 
tamatruka. The Dikpalas found on the wall in a 
series have not been placed as cardinal deities 


of different direction as found in the temples of 
subsequent period. 


The temple of Swarnajaleswara con- 
served by the Orissa State Archaeology con- 
tains the different friezes of the stories from the 
‘Ramayana and Mahabharata The temple of 
Ganga-Yamuna in Bhubaneswar also be 
ascribed to the earlier group of the temple. 


The temple of Bhingeswara at Bajrakot 
on the right bank of the river Brahman!) about 
32 miles from Talcher resembles In every 
respect that of earlier temples discussed 
above. It is triratha In architecture. There was 
no Jagamohanain the form but the existence 
of some monotithic pillars indicates that a Man- 
dapa was built in later period In front of this 
temple. This temple can be assigned to C. 7th 
Century A.D. when the Sulki kings were ruling 
over this tract known as the Kodalakamandala: 


The Kanakeswara group of temples In the 
village Kualo under Parjanga Block canalso be 
dated to C. 7th Century A. D. This Is a 
Panchayatana-Kshetra with four temples In 
four corners and the central temple is known 
as the Kanakeswara. The plan of this temple Is 
similar in every respect to that of the remnants 
of the temp!e recovered during the excavation 
at Bankadagarh near Banpur. The 
Jagamohana totally absent and the 
entrance portion is adorned by the image of 
Ganga-Yamuna. The temple of Nilakanthes- 
wara gn the top of the Yogamunda hill at 
Padmapur in the district of Koraput can be 
included in the early group of temples. 


The temple building activities continued 
rapidly during the Bhauma perlod in Orissa. 
This period witnessed a new era in the history 
of religion as a result of the amalgamation of 
Buddism, Jainism and Hinduism and the emer- 
gence of Tantric School of religion. In the field 
of architecture certain changes took place. 
The Jagamohana absent in the early group of 
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temples, became a part of the temple. The 
entrace portion of theJagamohana contains 
the represention of Naga Images, Ganga and 
Yamuna and Gajalaxmi on the top. The 
temples bearing all these characteristics are 
Uttaresvara, Bhimesvara, Sisiresvara, Markan- 
desvara, Vaitala, Mohini, Gauri-Sankara, 
Ganesha, Paschimesvara and Uttarayani in 
Bhubaneswar. The temple of Varahi at 
Chaurasi can also be ascribed to this period. 
Besides, the dilapidated monuments In Jajpur 
town such as Trilochaneswara, Suryesvara 
were constructed during Bhauma rule. The 
temple of Batesvara Shiva temple near Salipur, 
the Shiva temple of Lendura Bhagabanpur of 
the Chitrotpala valley, Kedaresvara temple 
near Sukleswar, Trilochanesvara temple at 
Manhilo in the district of Cuttack were buiit by 
the Bhaumakaras. Most pobably the Pas- 
chimesvara temple containing some of the 
Buddhist sculputures and the images of 
Kalyana-SundaraMurttican also be ascribed to 
the Bhauma period. 


Mention may be made of the group of 
temples known as the Nrusimhaswami datable 
to 8h Century A.D. inthe village Badagadan 
under the Sub-Division of Bhanjanagar. Unike 
early group of temples it is a Panchayatana 
Kshetra containing four temples in four 
corners with the centra! temple known as the 
Nrusimhaswamiindicating the worship of Hari- 
Hara. The four other subsidiary temples 
remind us of the Kanakeswara group of 
temples at Kualo-in the district of Dhenkanal. 
These four temples at Kualo have no 
Jagamohana . The Bada and Jangha portion 
of the Nrusimhanathswami temple are 
adorned with early sculptures of iconographi- 
cal importance. The image of Kartikeya ap- 
pearing as a side deity deserves attention. The 
Mallikeswara temple on the foot of the 
Yogamunda hill at Padmapur under the Sub- 
division of Gunupur, having the Jagamohana, 
a proto type of the Parasurameswara temple 


in Bhubaneswar can be tiated to C. 8th-9th 
Century A. D. 


It would be worthwhile to mention the 
unique Varahi temple of Chaurast in the district 
of Puri, while discussing the monuments of the 
Bhauma period. The frontal facade of the 


Jagamohana carved in scroll designs and of 


Naga figures reminds at once of he 
Jagamohana of the Rajaranl templz at 
Bhubaneswar. The Jagamohana has latticed 
windows on both the sides : The three sides of 
the Jagamohana are decorated with war 
scenes specially of the story of the !Ramayana. 
The eastern panels depict the scene of the 
golden deer and Ramachandra running after 
it. The southern pane! contains the scere ofthe 
discussion of the four monkey heroes before 
departing in search of Sita. The northern pane! 
depicts the fighting scene of Rama and 
Hanumana against the demons. 


Early piece of stone of the malin temple Is 
artistically and beautifully carved. Erotic sculp- 
tures are also depicted on the body of the 
temple. inside the Jagamohana: are seen two 
Images of Varahi made of rough sandstones. 


The presiding deity of the temple, Varah! 
is made of chlorite stone and measures 5'4" x 
2'9". Fish and blood pot are to be found in her 
right and left hands respectively. The 
pedestal on which the deity is installed 
measures 5'4" x 3’. She sits on a buffalo. This 
is a unique image of Varehi so fa: Jiscovered 
in Orissa. 


The temple building aclivities embarked 
upon a new phase of development under the 
Somavamsi who succeeded the Bhaumakaras 
in Central Orissa. The remarkable changes 
occurred in the temple architecture of the 
central Orissa. Henceforward the temples of 
Rekha order become more prominent with 
the introduction of number of Bhauml, 
Amalakas and Angasikharas over the body 
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of the temple. The temples Triratha type were 
changed to Pancharatha with greater number 
of portlon . The Bada portions were 
developed Into Panchanga.The Gand/ portion 
was also more pronounced towards the top. It 
was divided into several Bagas. The Beki por- 
tion of the temple consisting of the Amalaka 
Khapuri and: Kalasa were more developed 
and In pronounced form. Besides, 
'Khakaramundi and Pidhamund/ were Intro- 
duced on the Bada portion of the temple. 
Simllar changes also occurred in the case of 
Jagamohana . During Somavams! perlod we 
find full-fledged pi/dha‘emple. The Gandi por- 
tion of the temple of Pidha design also took a 
new form with the Introduction of three, five 
and seven tiers. The gap between lower and 
upper tiers was filled with images to make it 
more attractive. As more prominence was 
given to the Jagamohana , its outer wall was 
relieved with beautiful sculptures. Mentlon 
may be made of the decorative door frame of 
the main entrance of the Jagamohana with 
different designs representing animal, human 
and divine beings to make it equal footing with 
the sanctum. 


The body of the temple was relieved with 
the figures of Asta-Dikpalas and their counter- 
part ‘seated on their respective mounts. 
Another notable feature is the Introduction of 
a baby on the lap of Saptamatrukas. 


The temple of Mukteswara marks a tran- 
sitory phase In between the earlier and the 
mediaeval group of the temples of central Oris- 
sa. Thls temple was most probably buit during 
the beginning of the Somavams! rule as the 
Somavamsi architectural features are more 
prominent. This temple is noted for the 

“Bhootif'" The Jagamohana like the 
sanctum has relieved ornamentation. The 
sculptural depiction inside the Jagamohana is 
a rare feature of Orissan temple architecture. 
It is for the frst time in the history of Orissan 


iconography that the Saptamatrukas were as- 
sociated with a baby each on their laps. Sub- 
sequently such type of sculptures are to be 
noted in the Markandeswara temple at Purl, 
Saptamatruka temple at Jajpur and the 
dilapidated Saptamatruka temple at Sathalpur 
in the district of Cuttack. 


The temples of Lingara], Brahmeswar, 
Raja-Rani, Kedareswar, Sidheswara, 
Alabukeswara, Rameswara, Chara-Narayani, 
Tapaneswar and Chakreswara of Bhubanes- 
war can be datable to the Somavamsi period. 
Besides, the dilapidated Chandesvara temple 
under Tangi P.S. in the district of Purl, Bud- 
halinga temple at Chaudwar, Uttareswara 
temple at Agrahat in the district of Cuttack bear 
the Somavasmi art and architectural tradition. 
The leaning temple of Jalesvara near Golabai 
under Tangi P.S. the Somanatha temple at 
Beroboi were built during the Somavamsi rule. 
Its also worth mentioning that Jatesvara Shiva 
temple at Kalarahanga near Pattia Killa was the 
monumental achievement of the Somavams! 
dynasty. The major shrine consists of a Deula 
and Jagamohana was not added directly to 
the entrance portal of the Deula in the stand- 
ard fashion but left a short distance in front and 
connected to the latter by short hall, covered 
by a small pidha roof. This is a peculiar arran- 
gement noticed in this temple. 


Unlike stone monuments, ancient brick 
monuments also continued to flourish, during 
the Somavamsi rule in Orissa. The following 
characteristics are noticed in the brick monu- 
ments flourished In different parts of Orissa. 


(i) The sanctum is of rekha order. 


(ii) There are places for side deities like 
the stone temples, but there are no carvings 
on the outer walls of the main temple. 
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(lil) The construction of the maln temple 
is plain, though there are Pada-Kumbha 
design similar to those of the stone temples. 


(iv) The Jagamohana has a flat root, its 
outer wall Is also plain In construction. 


(v) TheNatamandira has a flat roof, the 
outer wall of the Jagamohana |s also plaln in 
construction. 


(vi) It has generally compounds wall 
made of anclent bricks. 


(vil) In some places there are also double 
compound walls. 


The brick monuments In the Prachi Val- 
ley have all these above characteristics other 
than brick monuments of Orissa, though built 
in some characteristics, have some terracotta 
sculptures and carvings on the outer walls of 
the Jagamohana . The unique brick monu- 
ment known as Inoralath , assignable to circa 
9th Century A. D. at Ranipur-Jharial and the 
Kosalesvara temple at Vaidyanatha C. 8th-9th 
Century A. D. bear a close testimny to the facts 
that these brick temples can be dated earlier 
to.those brick temples flourished in the Prachi 
Valley. 


These following brick monuments of the 
Prachi Valley can be assigned to C. 10th Cen- 
tury A. D. 


(i) Angeswara Temple (circa 10th century 
A.D.) at Pitapada in Niall Block. 


(ii) Amaresvara temple (circa 10th Cen- 
tury A.D.) at Amareswar. 


(iil) The ruined Nilamadhava temple 
(circa 10th Century A.D.) at Chahata 


(iv) Durga temple (circa 9th Century A.D.) 
at Motla in Niali Block. 


(v) Visvanatha temple (circa 9th Century 
A.D.) at Krishnaprasadgarh In Niall Block. 


(vi) The ruined Gramesvara temple at 
Chaurasi. 


(vil) The dilapidated Dasabhuja Durga 
temple (circa 12th Century A.D.) at Ambapada. 


(viii) The Barabhujee Durga temple at 
Amanakuda. 


(ix) The dilapidated Bhavakundalesvara 
temple at Amanakuda. 


(x) The Chandi temple at Kendull. 


(xi) The Gramesvara temple (circa 9th 
Century A.D.) at Lataharana. 


(xii) Isvardeva temple(circa 9th Century 
A.D.) at Jiunti In Kakatapur P.S. 


(xiii) Ruined Ganesha temple at Narua. 
(xiv) Sankaresvara temple at Narua. 
(xv) Shiva temple at Nashikesvara. 


(xvi) The ruined Shiva temple at 
Guduvanei. 


(xvii) Dilapidated Shiva temple at Kuhudi. 


(xviii) Collapsed Shiva temple at 
Mulagada. 


(xix) Sabhamandapa (circa 11th Century 
A D. ) at Tulasipur. 


(xx) Gramesvara Shiva temple at 
Nivarana. 


The survival of so many ancient brick 
temples in the Prachi Valley gives a clear pic- 
ture that the tradition of brick temples con- 
tinued simultaneously with the stone temples 
Any part of India can claim to have so many 
ancient brick temples in one belt. 
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While discussing the brick monuments 
mention may be made of the unique brick 
monument of Ranipur-Jharlal in the district of 
Bolangir, assignable to C. 9h-10th Century 
A. D. The temple 70’ in height and standing on 
a high plinth was bullt on the priciples of a 
square plan. It consists of the Vimana and the 
Jagamohana .The Jagamohana 43’ in height 
is proportionately small In size. The door frame 
of the sanctum as well as the Jagamohana are 
made of sandstones. The Natamandira and 
the Bhogamandapai of later additions have 
been collapsed In course of centuries and only 
the platforms exist. 


The stone pillars of the Mandapa arelying 
scattered. The temple is pancha-ratha In 
design, the exterlor though rulned, is the most 
striking feature both for its architectural 
proportion and profuse decoration of carved 
brickwork and skillfully moulded terracotta 
panels. The most remarkable feature Is the 
employment of voussoir arch?. Earlier use of 
overlapping brick courses appears to have 
served the purpose of spaning and open space 
in brick building as In the original tower at 
Buddha. The employment of such Voussoir 
arch is also to be noticed In the Vishnu temple 
at Bhitargaon. The earliest occurrence of 
Voussoir arch In India is known from the Bhitar- 
gaon temple. 


The unique Indralath temple is no doubt 
an Inspired work of some great architect and 
resourceful builder with a wealth of beautiful 
sculpture and relief. Interest not only lies in the 
excellence of its . sculptures and In verti- 
cal form of architecture. This brick temple can 
be compared with the brick temple at Siripur, 
Rajim and Karhod in Raipur district of Madhya 
Pradesh. There Is every possibility that these 
temples represent art activity of the Pan- 
duvamsis of South Kosala whose Inscriptions 
have been found out In this area. The stone 
door frame used in the indralath temple is of 


the same type of the Lakshmanesvara temple 
at Siripur. Besides, the door frame was of 
carved stone, similar tothe door frames of the 
brick temples In the central provinces?. 

The tndralatha temple has no presiding 
deity. But the depictions of so many Vishnu 
Images in various forms, lead us to suggest its 
affiliation to Vishnu. As already stated it bears 
close resemblarice to the Vishnu temple of 
Bhitargaon, and since Fergusson (7) has com- 
pared It as a prototype for the oldest Dieny 
group of temples (about 800 A. D.) in Java, the 
Indralatha temple can thus be placed in the 
beginning of 9th Century A. D. 


Thus the Indralatha temple is an excellent 
monument of brick work and can be con- 
sidered to be the highest brick monument of 
our State. Such type of architectural activies in 
a competitive spirit was the glorious achleve- 
ment of the Panduvamst ruters. 


During the Ganga period certain ar- 
chitectura! changes took place in construction 
of monuments in Central Orissa. The Sapta- 
ratha plan of the temple became common 
“characteristic feature of the notable monu- 
ments of this period whereas the Somavams! 
monuments were generally Pancharatha in 
plan. Even attempt had been made to build 
Navaratha temple. The second important fea- 
ture is the building of structures in front of the 
Jagamohana known as, :Natamandirai and 
the Bhogamandapa . The system of dancing 
Devadasi became a common feature of the 
period. Besides, building of miniature temple’ 
for Parswadevata was a new feature during the 
Ganga period. The Natamandira and 
iBhogamandapa of the famous Lingaraja 
temple were added during Ganga’ period in 
Central Orissa. The notable monuments under 
the period of review are the famous Jagan- 
natha temple of Puri, Ananta Vasudeva temple, 
Yameswara temple, Chitrakarinl, Sar! deula 
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Bakreswara, Go-Karneswara, Bibhlsanes- 
wara, Kukuteswara, Kotitirtheswara, Mitres- 
wara, Baruneswara, Gaurl Shankar, 
Isaneswara, Dakra Bibhisaneswara, 
Dwaravasin! Chintamaniswara, Kharakhia 
Vaidyanth, Megheswara In Bhubaneswar, 
Madhava temple at Madhava, Sobhaneswara 
temple at Niall, dilapidated Somantha temple 
at Bishnupur, dilapidated Bhadreswara temple 
at Bhadreswara, Amangel temple at Kandar- 
pur, Banivakreswara temple at Ghoradia In 
Delanga P.S., Kunti temple at Araga near Jatnl! 
Rall way station, Kapileswara temple near 
Tangi, Dakshya-Prajapat! temple at Banpur, 
Akhandaleswara temple at Prataprudrapur, 
Somanatha temple at Budhapada and 
Gopinath temple at Kakudia, Khilleswara 
temple at Khilltore,Laksheswaratemple on the 
left bank of the river Kuakhal, a tributary of the 
Kathajurl, In the village Barimunda in the dis- 
trict of Puri. The Deula Is of Rekha type while 
the Jagamohana is of pidha type. Both the 
deula and the Jagamohana are built in the 
admixture of laterite and dressed sandstones. 


The Deula' Is pancharatha on plan, and 
the Pada is panchanga with division of Jangha 
relieved respectively with Khakaramundi and 
Badamundis as in fully developed temple. A 
rampant lion crowns the angasikhara on the 
Aaha. The number of Bhumis in Kanika paga 
amounts to seven and the Bhumi amalas have 
assured the usual form. The Kanika paga itsell 
Is disposed in two plans. The portion near the 
corner projected and rounded and the 
Anuraha has a succession Amalaka Is sup- 
ported by Dopichha llons and Mandira! 
charini. The recess between the Aathas are 
filled in with varieties of Vira/as. In the recesses 
are Kanyas of enchanting grace and beautiful 
in various actions. One of them stands and 
holds a vina.Therecessesbetween the lower 
and upper ‘Janghas ate filled with erotic 
figures. 


The Parswadevatas. are decorated In- 
side the temple. The deities are notable for 
thelr large dimensions and fine workmanship 
specially of beautiful artistical leaf design. on 
the ears of Ganesha. The four handed Kar- 
tikeya holding tridant, dambaru,varada mudra 
and cock deserve attention. The peacock Is 
also present and cock Is being lifted by a male 
attendant. Such sculpture of Kartikeya Is 
similar to that of the Bhimeswara, Kedares- 
wara, Sidheswara, Chintamanlswata and 
Kapileswara temples in Bhubaneswar. 


The northern Khakara mundis of the 
upper Jangha contains an image of Dasbhuja 
Durga. while that of the southern Khakara 
mundi has sculptures of elght-handed 
Bhairava lifting an animal over the head and 
also holding a standing female In left hand 
while the remaining hands hold trident, head 
and Kharpara. 


But the Diltpalas are not to be found In 
their proper positions. The Jagamohana has, 
therefore, three-fold divisions in its Bada, with 
fine plain mouldings for the Pabhaga. The Pid- 
has are arranged in two tiers. The central 
projections on the north and the south sides 
lighted by balustrated windows, are arranged 
In the manner of the entrance projections. The 
southern side contains the image of Krishna 
and Balarama, the former holding a Vamsi 
white the latter holds a plough,and blows with 
Singha. The balusters of the north window 
contain panel depicting a female seated in 
majestic pose and attended by four attendants 
holding Chhatra behind and four standing fn 
front in folded hands. The Central figure is in 
the pose of giving some Indications or 
precepts to the assembled persons. 


The door jambs of both Deul/a and the 
Jagamohana are relieved with figures of 
human, divine and animals with the fighures of 
nine planets In a row. 
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A “four handed Image brought from 
other place (not connected with the temple) 
has been kept on the eastern outer wall of the 
Jagamohana ., All the four hands and f!etft leg 
are broken. The image wears a Cham- 
pakamala and attended by two female atten- 
dants. The Image may be assigned to about 
13th century A. D. 


On the rulns of the attached Bhogaman- 
dapa, a pillared Mandapa has been built 
recently by the villagers. An ancient wall js also 
found In front of the temple. The temple was 
probably built during the Ganga supremacy in 
Orissa. 


The Gangesvar! temple In the village of 
Vayalisivat! under P.S. Gop Is 58 kms from 
Bhubaneswar. The peculiarity of this temple 
lies in the fact that the Gand? portlon starts in 
vertical projection without any curvature.Thus 
it differs from the Rekha type of temple com- 
mon in Orissa. The Gandi portion of this temple 
is embellished with five folding Jesigns. The 
outer walls of the Jagamohana is decorated 
with beautiful sculptures of both human and 
animal figures. The Dikpalas have occupied 
their proper positions on the outer wall of the 
Jagamohana. The presiding deity Is a plece of 
stone known as Ganeswarl. But just near the 
outer compound wall of the temple inside a 
thatched room a beautiful imge of the four- 
handed Mahisamardin! Durga measuring 2’-6" 
is worshipped as the Gramadevatrl. Most 
probably this was the presiding deity of the 
temple under review. 


The site !Budhapada: is about 5 kms from 
Jatni on the Jatni-Pipil road. The Shiva temple 
known as Somanatha along with its 
Jagamohana stands close to the road on the 
elevated platform. The tempte Is of 
Pancharatha type while that of the 
Jagamohanai! is of Pidha order. The frontal! 
facade of the Jagamohana Is like that of the 


Rajarant temple at Bhunaneswar. The 
southern and nothern balustrated windows 
contain women holding different musical In 
struments and standing in diferent poses. The 
southern facade of the Jagamohana contains 
three panels, the first one depicting a lady with 
Vina in her hand and the second one a king 
and a queen sitting majestically. Inside the 
Jagamohana Images of Uma-Maheswar and 
Astika-Jaratkary are fixed over pedestals. 


The temple as well as the Jagamohana 
have Asta-Dikpalas along with thelr repective 
female Counterparts called Sakt/ who are 
generally found in the temples built after the 
12th Century. About the moulding of the 
Vandhana. IS a recess! relief? with a crowd of 
figures both human and divine. The Sikhara of 
the temple ts clustered by miniature repetitious 
of itself as on the temple of west and central 
india including Khajuraho. This temple is also 
notable for its sculptural excellence and 
profusion of ornaments. 


About 1 km from Budhapada is the village 
Kakudia where a temple equal to tne height of 
the temple of Somanat 1? stands covered with 
creepers and plants. The Jagamohana' has 
collapsed and only its platform exists. 


Like the temple of Somanatha the body 
of the temple contains Dikpal/as and their 
counterparts. It is also similar to the Ananta 
Vasudeva témple so far as its Angasikharas 
are concerned. The side deities are reported 
to have been stolen away some years back. 
Separate apartments: with pillared porches 
have been made for side deities as we find In 
the temple of Lingaraja. 


On the top of the hill on the western bank 
of the river Mahanad! stands majestically the 
Shiva temple known as the Siddhewara. The 
temple consists of the sanctum the 
Jagamohana built of laterite blocks. The 
whole temple stands on a laterite platform. 
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The sanctum portion from the laterite platform 
Is raised on a straight projection up to the 
height of 13’-6". From this Bada portion starts. 
The Gangi portion Is pancharatha\ design. in 
between the Kanikapaga and Rehapana are 
placed temple of miniature design of Rekha 
order. Inside the sanctum the celling, portion 
which exists up to the height of b' is made of 
one laterite block. It remihds ofithe Pales- 
vara Shiva temple dateable to C. 7th Centrury 
A. D. In the village Paikapara under Sub- 
division Raignda In the distrigt of Koraput. Near 
the Shiva linga is placed the gtanding stature 
of a king In folded hands and being attended 
by two attendants on elther side. The king Is 
well-dressed and the sword is hanging up to 
the waist. The door frame of the sanctum is 
engraved wlth lean and scroll design with the 
Image of GaJalaxml on the top. The entrance Is 
flanked by the Salvite Dwarpalas. Inside the 
Jagamohana! the image of Ganesha which 
previously formed the side deity has been 
placed. The temple Is facing west. The outer 
wall of Jagamohana contains a frieze deplct- 
ing a female figure carrying pot over her head 
and her right hand rests on the right-thigh, The 
northern side of .Jagamohana. contains an 
Image of Astabhuja Mahisamardin! Durga. 


Guamala Is situated about 16 kms from 
Bhadrak town and connected with an un- 
metalled road from Dolasahi! on Bhadrak- 
Chandabali Road. The Shiva temple known as 
the Kumareswara stands on the bank of an 
ancient tank. The present temple was built on 
the ruins of the ancient temple as appeared 
fromthe existing Pabhaga Which does not tally 
with upper portion of the present temple. At 
present the temple has no Jagamohana . but 
demarcated by stone wall all round. It also 
appears that the present Jagamohana! Was 
also rebuilt ina hurried manner as the resetting 
of the stones is not done properly. The stone 
of the entrance wall containing an Inscription 
of two lines has been set in reverse way. 


The entrance of the maln temple nelther 
contains the ‘Navagraha slab nor the Gajalax- 
ml, but depicted with the Dwarapalas. 


The figure of Trivikrama Vishnu and 
Varaha Vishnu are placed on the left and right 
sides of the entrarice of the main temple. The 
peculiarity of the temple lies in the the fact It 
faces towards west. The Padukanala is to be 
found on the northern side of the temple. An 
Inscription of three lines engraved In proto 
Orlya scripts is to be found on the outer 
southern wall of the compound of the 
Jagamohana. An inscribed block of stone to- 
tally In mutilated condition with an erotic figure 
of a horse and women below is lying outside 
the temple. The placing of Vaishnavite Images 
onthe body of Shiva temple probably indicates 
the existence of a Vishnu temple in the vicinity 
of the present Kumareswara temple. From the 
study of the present temple it can be sald that 
the temple was built during the Ganga rule In 
Orissa. 


Another notable monument which wit- 
nessed the last achievement or Orissa ar- 
chitecture Is the famous Sun Temple at 
Konark. The temple building activities which 
started from the Sailodbhava dynasty In Orissa 
reached its climax In the Sun Temple of 


Konark. Gorgeously conceived as a colossal 


chariot drawn on twelve pairs of exquisite 
wheels by a team of seven richly caparisoned 
horses in spirited gallops and symbolising the 
Sun-God himself as If emerging from the depth 
of the blue expanse, the temple of Konark of 
pic Imagination and vastness, Is the supreme 
realisation, through ceaseless architectural ef- 
periements, of the creative upsurge that fired 
the architects of Orissa since the seventh cen- 
tury A. D. It marked the peak of affloresence of 
the entire Orissan architectural movement 
and was also the brightest flicker of a dying 
lamp. 
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The lavishly-ornamented wheels are 
carved against the sides of a high platform on 
which the sanctuary and its attached front 
porch are built and also on the two sides of 
the east staircase that gives access to the top 
of the platform immediately in front of the main 
entrance of the porch. The rearing horses are 

sculptured against the sides of this staircase, 
but they are In vain. 


The resemblance to a charlot ends with 
wheels and horses. The rest of the edifice Is a 
typical Orlssan temple consisting of a khula 
(sanctuary) and a « Jagamohana 1 (porch) with 
all the component parts fully evolved but all 
built on a titanic scale. 


The sanctum is now open to the sky. To 
presume from other Orlssan temples, other 
were several mudas (celling) tying the four 
walls at regular Intervals. The blind chamber 
over the bottom celling gardhamuda) was 
accessible by roughly cut steps provided over 
the celling of the passage leading to the 
sanctum. The mudas which presumably rested 
on corbels, were reinforced with a number of 
Iron rods heated and welded together the sur- 
face being beaten smooth. 


Three kinds of stones were used in the 
structures, White the use of chlorite was limited 
to the doorframe and a few sculptures, laterite 
was used In the Invisible core of the plantform 
and staircases besides the foundation. The 
rest was built of a poor quality of khondalite. 
The selection of this easily weathered gar- 
netiferous felspathic geneiss proved fatal to 
the monument. In many places the constituent 
felspar ha;; been altered to kaolinic and ser- 
pentinous ‘aterial and the garnet has been 
decomposed to a spongy mass of ox'de. None 
of these kinds-of stones are-available in the 
vicinity. No doubt, it was a Herculean feat to 
transport the colossal quantity of heavy stones 
from a distance of many kilometres and to lift 


and set in position the prodigious blocks at a 
height of nearly 61 mtrs. in an age not favoured 
with modern mechanical inventions. Evidently 
the stones were transported by rafts along 
distributaries in this part of the delta. The 
Chandrabhaga, now dried up, possibly served 
as the last artery of transport. The method of 
carrying stones at the work spot is illustrated 
on a panel fixed on the temple of Siddha- 
Mahavira near Puri. Here the labourers are 
seen carrying: poles, from which stones are 
suspended by means of ropes alongwith 
wooden ramp supported on posts. The de- 
pendence was thus, principatty on human 
labour, yet the possiblity of the use of simple 
contrivances like pulleys, wooden hills on 
rollers for lifting the heavy stones to helghts 
cannot be entirely ruled out. 


The masonry Is ashlar. The facing stones 
were smoothly finished and fitted together so 
finely that the joints are hardly visible. The 
stones were laid dry evenly and horlzontaiy 
one upon another and kept in position by their 
weight and balance, aided by iron cramps and 
dowels. The Inner filling was not in the least 
neglected. Though mortar was not used In the 
joints, a plaster of lime and sand was applied 
to the body to a large extent. 


From some unfinished carving it Is clear 
that the designs were carved in site only after 
the stones had been fixed in position. 


After Konark, Orissanart and architecture 
began to be declined, but in such declining 
stage a notable monument known as Kapiles- 
vara came into existence in the vicinity of 
Bhubaneswar due to the royal patronage of the 

SuryaVamsisi dynasty headed by 
Kapilendradeva. Like the important Ganga 
temples, it has a three chambered frontal com- 
plex, but the late date of the temple Is more 
evident from its cult images, Mention should 
particularly be made of the image of Karlikeya, 
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which ts shown with gambaru and trident, at- Kapilesvara as we see it now, belongs to the 
tributes which are unknown even In the images same epoch. 
of the latest temple of the Ganga period. The After fall of Suryavamsl! dynasty art and 


Nataraja figure in the Kapilesvara Is dancing on architecture in the absence of patronage and 
the back of the bull; a motif that we find in the political stability gradually ceteriorated. The 
Papanasini porch. The sculptures are spirit of that.art still lingers in the efforts of the 
analagous to those of the Papanasini in people to build temples on the traditional style 
general style and it is possible hence that the and inthe art of stone carving. 
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Handicratts of Orissa —an Overview 


Subas Pani 


Orissa has been described as “ancient 
cradle of the arts", as "the artist's busy chisel". 
Both the descriptions are not only accurate but 
highlight a very Important feature of Orissa’s 
culture and heritage. Orissa was at one time 
called Utkal, land of excellence of art. The 
glorlous archaeologica! monuments with their 
beautiful architecture and exquisite sculptures 
are a living testimony to the rich artistic tradi- 
tions of the State. These artistic traditions 
which have continued almost since the begin- 
ning of civilization have not atrophied. Rather 
they have been enriched through the ages and 
thrive even to-day among the numerous hand- 
Icrafts artisans of the State who produce 
everyday art as much to give expression to 
thelr creative urge as to earn thelr daily bread. 


What is “handicraft” and how ts it dif- 
ferent from art ? This Is a very difficult although 
fundamental question with which one Is con- 
fronted the moment one thinks of dealing with 
the subject of ‘handicraft'. While no com- 
prehenslve or detailed treatment of the subject 
Is possible within the limits of this article one 
can say that art Is essentially creative, original, 
imaginative and embodies the thoughts, emo- 
tions, moods, philosophies and inspirations of 
the individual. Handicraft is in Its essence, 
mass produced, repetitive, traditional, con- 
fined to certain well accepted patterns, and 
embodies the ethos of the particular art form 
distllled through the ages. Having sald so, 


however it would be necessary to add that it 
would be wrong to assume that the handicrafts 
artisans are devoid of creativity, originality or 
imagination. In fact, many of them have these 
qualities in ample measure but they do not 
operate as individual creators but rather as 
part of an artistic tradition and their creative 
works are quickly and invisibly absorbed into 
the total tradition of their craft. In fact, a good 
way of describing handicrafts would be to call 
them ‘everyday art’. Another major difference 
between art and handicrafts would perhaps be 
the close link of the latter to the soclo-cultural 
traditions while the former, thriving and per- 
haps springing from the traditions, is not con- 
fined or bound by it. As is natural, handicrafts 
have pervaded large parts of the daily life by 
way of utility articles whereas art still remalns 
comparatively remote, something to be ap- 
preciated and admired rather than something 
to be used. While these broad features would 
indicate the differences between art and hand- 
icrafts, it would be incorrect to say that they 
can be divided into absolutely watertight com- 
partments. In fact, the line that divides art ang 
handicrafts is rather thin and all great hand- 
icrafts can in themselves be called works of ant. 


As has been said handicrafts are closely 
linked to the socio-cultural traditions and even 
articles of use In daily life have been absorbed 
Into the traditions of handlcraft. They are there- 
fore as old as hurnan civilization Itself. Earliest 
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manifestations of these collective artislic ex- 
pressions are found in the terracotta items — 
pots, clay idols, clay seals, clay beads and 
ornaments. With man's mastery over metals 
we had metal images, ornaments and jewellery 
and metal containers for daily use. Simul- 
taneously we had the growth of woodcratt, 
textiles, stone carvings and crafts of com- 
posite materials. Different crafts have thrived 
and grown in different civilizations but 
nowhere have they flourished and flowered 
with such abundant varlety and reached such 
consummate artistry as In India since time 
Immemorlal. it Is also here that these crafts 
have survived the vicissitudes of foreign In- 
vaslons and allen rule of centuries as well as 
the onslaught of modern technology and even 
to-day are vibrant and living among the mil- 
llons of craftsmen spread across Its length and 
breadth in the farthest nooks and corners. 


Within India, Orissa has a very speclal 
place in the field of handicrafts. Located as it 
Is at the crossroads of the South and North 
facing the eastern seafront with maritime con- 
tacts with the outside world since ancient 
times, Orissa's culture has been the meeting 
ground of various streams from the Indian 
sub-continent and the outside world which has 


been absorbed and enriched by its native cul- 


ture contributed by the large concentration of 
adivasis, original inhabitants, the tribals (al- 
most twentyfive percent of the total population 
even to-day) and has cradled and nurtured a 
bewildering variety of exquisite handicrafts. It 
has the most ancient of the crafts —terracotta 
found almost in every district. Hand-woven 
textiles is another important craft, the range 
extending from the kereng, narrow and short 
girdle of Bondas to the elaborate tie and dye 
sarees, dress material and decorative textiles 
of Sambalpur and Cuttack. The range of 
woodcraft includes the painted wooden toys 
of Puri and Bargarh, carved wooden doors, 


masks of Puri and Bhubaneswar, wood turned 
utility items of Daspalla, white teak wooden 
carved images of Cuttack and wooden images 
for the holi festival and painted wooden boxes. 
Stone carving, another major craft thrives in 
Puri and Lalitgiri besides Khiching. In the metal 
crafts we have a large variety from the folk craft 
of Dhokra castings, to beautiful brass and 
bellmeta! utensils, Images of Khalisahi and the 
flexible brass fish of Ganjam not to mention the 
most famous silver filigree of Cuttack. As for 
painting, the patta paintings of Puri and the 
palmleatf etchings and lifuminatlon of Purl and 
Cuttack have a unique place among Indian 
handicrafts. Apart from these, Orissa also has 
papier mache, Sola pith, cane and bamboo 
work, golden grass items, sea shell works, 
horn works, lacquerware, zar/ work, glass 
beads, clotly garlands, carpets, applique and 
many others. Perhaps no other state In India 
has such a large varlety of handicrafts. 
Moreover, these crafts are spread throughout 
the State although the largest concentration is 
In Puri, Cuttack and Ganjam districts. 


Since it is not possible to deal at length 
with all the handicrafts of Orissa within the 
scope of a short article, | have chosen a few 
crafts for detailed treatment. These have been 
selected primarily on account of each one 
being a major craft in terms of popularity and 
large number of practising artisans or on ac- 
count of its being more or less unique and 
exclusive to Orissa or on account of its very 
important link with our history and culture. At 
this juncture it would be necessary to point out 
that white the handicrafts have thrived In Orissa 
as elsewhere on account of royal patronage 
or support of the wealthy connolsseurs as also 
on account of their being articles of common 
use, most of the handicrafts owe thelr exlist- 
ence to-day to their intimate relationship with 
the Puri temple and its rituals. Also Purl being 
the oldest and most patronised pligrim-cum- 
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tourist centre had provided the best outlet for 
the sale of the handicrafts and on that account 
Purl town and villages closeby have the largest 
concentration of handicrafts artisans. Perhaps 
no other temple or temple town in india has 
been the source of inspiration and succour to 
such a wealth of handicrafts as the temple of 
Lord Jagannath and Purl. Only it is perhaps the 

town where we have ancient settlements ex- 
clusively for artisans of different crafts. We 
have Pathurlasahi for stone carvers, 
Chitrakarasaht for painters, Matimandapasahl 
presumably for clay modellers and 
Kundheibenta saht for toy makers. Before we 
go on to deal with the individual crafts, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to Indicate certain 
broad issues that will be covered under each 
craft. An attempt will be made to give an idea 
of the occurrence of the craft in various parts 
of the State or the craft concentration, an idea 
about the process, the themes, subjects and 
motifs and thelr soclo-cultural-religious 
linkage. The crafts which | propose to cover 
would include patta painting, palmleaf etch- 
Ings, stone carving, silver filigree, brass and 
bellmetal, applique, and woodcraft. 


Patta painting or pattachitra as they are 
known locally is a form of foik painting more or 
less unique to Orlssa. Although a similar craft 
was being practised In Bengal, it is no more a 
living craft. Pattachitra, so called for being 
painted on ‘pata’, a cloth canvas, is the folk 
painting of Orissa practised mainly at Puri and 
nearby villages, notably at Raghurajpur and 
Dandasahi although there are a few artisans at 
Bhubaneswar, Ganjam district and in Boudh. 
The process and materia! used are fairly 
simple. A sort of canvas Is prepared by treating 
cotton fabric fength wit’ a paste of chalk, 
tamarind seed starch and glue. After the 
preparation of this leathery base which is 
flexible yet fairly stiff, it is cut into the required 
size. The painting on this is done by drawing 


first the )rpad outlines In white paint and later 
on the various colours are added to fill the 
space for them. Lastly the eyes of the figures 
are painted In a ritual process of giving life to 
the subject. Usually twigs of plants are beaten 
at one end to bring out the fibres into a fine 
brush like shape before these are used for 
painting. Mineral and vegetable colours are 
used and yellow, black, red, ochre and blue are 
preferred. The paintings are then finished with 
a coat of lacquer by a crude process of heating 
the surface of the cloth while rubbing on It 
powdered shellac. It is important to note that 
the entire painting is done in freehand style 
without any predetermined sketch or line 
drawing. The main themes of the paintings are 
the three deities of the Puri temple in thelr usual 
representation and In their various Veshas, 
representation in special attires corresponding 
to different mythical episodes and Incarna- 
tions. In fact sinée time Immemorial the pilgrim 
visitors to Purl are used to carry back small 
pattachitras, miniature patta paintings of the 
three deities, known as Yatripattis as memen- 
tos of their pilgrimage. Other themes and 
motifs are derived from the rich fund of mytns, 
legends and folklore of the land as embodied 
in the puranas,sastras as well as those handed 
down through oral traditions. Of these a few 
more popular ones can only be listed. Of the 
stories connected witht the life of Krishna, 
Kaliya dalana or the vanquishing of serpent 
Kaliya, Vastraharana or Krishna's stealing of 
the clothes of bathing Gopis, Nabakeli or 
Krishna and Radha engaged in boat ride, 
Girigobardhana or Krishna upholding the 
mountain Gobardhana to give shelter to the 
people from the deluge of torrential rain and 
simple representations of Krishna alone or with 
Radha are quite popular. Of the legendary 
episodes, the one connected with 
Kanchivijaya or victory over Kanchi is 
favoured. This presents the story of Lord 
Jagannath and Balabhadra riding a black and 
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a white stalllon riding out to assist the Gajapatl 
king of Orissa In his war against Kancht and 
bying curd from Manika the cowherd woman 
and presenting her the pearl ring to be ex- 
changed for money from the king. Ahalya Ud- 
dhara or the release of Ahalya by Rama from 
a curse of remaining in the form of a stone 
statue by placing hls feet on her Is an episode 
from Ramayana which Is also commonly used. 
Nabagunjara or the composite figure of nine 
animals, /.e. with the head of a hen, the neck 
of a peacock, walst of a lion, the hump of a bull, 
a leg of a horse, another of a tiger, another of 
an elephant and the fourth the shape of a 
human hand holding a Chakra (wheel) and the 
tall of a serpent's head was the vichitra rupa, 
strange shape In which Lord Krishna 
manifested himself before Arjun, his Sakha or 
companion according to the Mahabharata of 
Sarala Das and since then this has been a very 
popular motif for the patta painters. Besides 
‘the presentation of these mythical and legen- 
dary episodes the patta paintings also take as 
their subjects the numerous deities of the 
Hindu pantheon of whom Durga, Ganesha, 
Hara, Parvatl and Laxmi are more popular 
apart from Radha, Krishna and the trinity of the 
Puri temple. Thess painters who are called 
Chitrakaras have a special right of service or 
seva in the Jagannatha temple for the perfor- 
mance of which they enjoy certain privileges. 
Apart from paintir.g the chariots of the deities 
and repainting the idols annually, there is a 
very special function for the patta painters, in 
fact, a tamily of painters having the hereditary 
right in the rituals of the Purl temple. Every year 
the deities of the temple take a ritual bath in a 
testival called the Snana Yatra and thereafter 
being aftlicted by fever they convalesce within 
the sanctum sanctorum for a few days during 
which they do not give audience to anyone. 
During this period representation of these 
deities in patta painting known as anasara patt! 
is hung near the door of sanctum sanctorum 


and the pilgrims and devotees have to be 
satisfied with a view of this. It Is very Interesting 
to note that the representation of the delties In 
the anasara patti is totally at variance with thelr 
normal shape and form. In these paintings the 
deities are represented in their Bhairava 
aspect. An extension of this form of handicraft 
is Ganjappa, a traditional card game In which 
patta cloth in round shape with palntings are 
used. It is quite an esoteric game and has 
ninety-six cards in a set and the rules are quite 
elaborate and complicated which nevertheless 
has not deterred the villagers from continuing 
to enjoy the play as a mode of ‘lelsure and 
relaxation. 


Etching and painting on palm leaf Is one 
of the most ancient craft forms not only in 
Orissa but also In the whole country. The birth 
of this art form’ marks the beginning of the 
dissemination of written words and Is therefore 
closely intertwined with the literary traditions of 
the country. While paim-leaf inscriptions and 
paintings are available In several states of 
India, it is Orissa that the craft reached pertec- 
tion and great excellence. The numerous il- 
lustrated manuscripts in the collection of The 
Orissa State Museum embody the rich artistic 
traditions of the State. This tradition continues 
even to-day and thrives among the handicralts 
artisans of the State particularly in the districts 
of Purl and Cuttack. 


The art form essentially consists of in- 
scribing letters and artistic designs on palm- 
leaf, mostly cut into standard sizes. While for 
manuscripts the leaves are cut In rectangular 
sizes held together with two wooden plank 
covers stringed through a hole in the centre, 
for paintings the leaves are stitched vertically 
and folded, like a bellow. However, instances 
of cutting the leaves Into fancy shapes like balls. 
strung into a garland or leaves cut Into shapes 
of animals and other objects are also not 
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wanting. The process of preparing the palin- 
leaf to make it ready for etching is quite 
elaborate and time taking. The unripe leaves of 
the palm tree are first cut into the required 
shape and are sun dried. However, the leaves 
are not to be exposed to intense heat and 
should not be completely dried. Once this 
Initial preparation is complete, the semli-dried 
leaves are buried In muddy swamps and left 
there for four to five days for a further season- 
ing. After these are retrieved and washed, they 
are once again dried but this time they are 
air-dried not being exposed to sun. After this, 
these dried leaves are kept inside the grain 
stores and put Inside the paddy heaps. This 
treatment Is the final seasoning of the leaves 
which makes them insect proof and stiff. These 
Seasoned leaves are then stitched or stringed 
together as per the need. The etching whether 
of words or of artistic designs is done with the 
help of an iron stylus. Great concentration and 
planning is required before any design can be 
engraved as no alteration is possible on ac- 
count of the very nature of the materlal. After 
the etching is complete the leaf is rubbed with 
a paste made of bean leaves, charcoal made 
of burnt coconut shel!s, til oil and turmeric. The 
leaves are then wiped with a piece of cloth and 
the paste deposited In the etched portion of the 
palm-leaves reveals prominently the engraved 
design. For painting the palm-leaves, 
vegetable and mineral colours are used. 


While writing of texts, including illustrated 
texts, was popular and widespread in the ‘an- 
cient times, after the discovery of paper and 
printing this has become more or less extinct. 
However, it is worthwhile mentioning here that 
the rich collection of (he Orissa State Museum 
contalns a large number of illustrated texts 
both plain and painted of which the more 
prominent ones are Jayadeva's Sri Gita Govin- 
da, Bidagodha Madhaba of Rupa Goswamy, 
Amaru Sataka of Aimaruka and Ushavilasa of 


Sishu Sankar Das. The themes of these 
manuscripts are mostly the love episodes of 
Radha and Krishna as well as other mythical 
and legendary incidents. The paintings and 
drawings also present excellent scenes of na- 
ture. 


| As the craft is practised today mostly 
large drawings are made on the rectangular 
palm leaves stiched together vertically. The 
major motifs are drawn from the rich legends, 
myths and (folklore of the State. The various 
gods and goddesses from the Hindu pantheon 
are represented either singly or in groups. 
More prominent of these being Radha and 
Krishna, Durga, Ganesha and Saraswati. in 
larger illustrations the entire story of 
Bhagabata or Krishnalila, or Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are presented while In smaller 
ones, single episodes-are presented. In many 
ways the traditions followed for palm leaf etch- 
ing are very much akin to patta painting. The 
figures are highly stylised and embody the 
traditional concept of beauty. The figures 
usually have a sharp pointed nose, long eyes 
and well-proportioned bodies. The figures are 
usually represented in profile. 


Stone carving is a very major handicraft 
of Orissa. As it evident from the innumerable 
archeological monuments, rock-cut sculp- 
tures, caves and temples built for centuries 
and embellished with most beautiful and intri- 
cately carved statues and other adornments, 
the art of carving in stone had reached in 
Orissa dizzy heights of excellence perfected 
through centuries of disciplined efforts of 
generations of artisans. The progeny of these 
artisans who built the magnificent temples of 
Parsurameswar, Mukteswar, Lingaraj, Purl 
and that wonder in stone, the temple chariot of 
the Sun God at Konark, besides the beautiful 
stupas and monasteries of Lalitgiri,Ratnagir! 
and Udaygiri have kept alive the sculptural 
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traditions of their forefathers and thelr deft 
hands can and do chisel and carve exact 
replicas of the original temple sculptures be- 
sides producing a variety of other items. unlike 
scupltors of other places, the artisans of Orissa 
are at home with a cariety of materials. They 
handle with equal facility the ultra-soft white 
soap stone, or Khadipathara, as the slightly 
harder greenish chlorite or Kochilapathara and 
the still harder pinkish Khandolite or 
Sahanapathara or Baulapathara and the hard- 
est of all black granite or mugun! pathara. The 
tools they use are few and simple and consist 
mainly of hammers and chisels of various 
shapes and sizes with such local names as 
muna, patili, martulthuk thuki and nihana. 
Whether the stone Is hard or soft a sort of 
outline Is first drawn onthe stone which is 
already cut to the appropriate size. Once the 
outline is Insized Indicating the shape, the final 
figure Is brought out by removing the un- 
wanted portions. While for the harder stones 
this is done by chiselling out the extra material, 
with softer stones this is done by scraping out 
the same with a sharp flat-edged iron tool. As 
for the motifs, the endless variety of sculptures 
adorning the temples provide the models al- 
though other motifs are also not uncommon. 
Among the farmer the ubiquitous alasa kanyas 
or indolent damsels and salabhanjikas, lady 
with the bough of a sal tree, surasundaris 
heavenly beauties playing on different musical 
Instruments adoring the topmost tier of the 
Konark temple, the nabagrahas or nine deities 
representing the nine planets, Konark wheel, 
Konark horse, elephant, lion, composite mythi- 
cal figures like gajabidala, gajasimha are quite 
popular. Other motifs include represention of 
deities of the Hindu pantheon like Krishna and 
Radha, Laxmi, Vishnu, Durga, Buddha, 
Ganesh, Haraparvatl, Nrusingha etc. In recent 
times many decorative and utilitarian articles 
like ashtrays, paper weights, candle stands, 
bookrests are also being made. These carvers 


also make Images for Installation in teinples as 
presiding Jeltes and parswadevatas as well as 
large pieces for decoration of public places. 
One may find samples of these in the 
Hadicrafts Museum, Bhubaneswar, in the Par- 
liament house annexe in Delhi, Konark horse 
in the Barabati Stadium at Cuttack and Konark 
whee! almost the same size as the original 
adorning the face of a modern Hotel at 
Bhubaneswar. Another giant Konark horse will 
adorn the traffic Island at a busy Intersection in 
Bhubaneswar and will soon be a landmark. 
The four colossal Buddha images and the 
friezes depicting the life of the Buddha and 
Ashoka in the modern Shanti stupa at Dhaull 
are also the handiwork of Orissa’s craftsman. 
The handicraft Is practised by artisans mainly 
at Puri, Bhubaneswar, and Lalitgiri in Cuttack 
district though some are also found in Khiching 
in Mayurbhanj district. The traditions are car- 
ried on from generation to generation and a 
few ancient texts on the art which have sur- 
vived are followed closely. Apart from the 
decorative, votive articles and modern 
utilitarian items, the craft also covers another 
group of products in shape of stoneware uten- 
sils and kitchen wares. Following the simple 
process of turning and polishing by using a 
local wooden !1athe called Kunda the craftsmen 
produce beautiful polished plates (thali), con- 
tainers (gina, pathuri), cups and glasses. 
These are used for pujas, ritual worships as 
well for regular eating. Pathuris, stoneware 
deep containers are articularly good for stor- 
ing curd as they do not riact to acid and these 
are also filled with water and used for placing 
the legs of wooden almirahs to prevent ants 
from getting In. The craftmen making these 
articles are concentrated at Baulagadia and 
Nilgiri. 


Metal craft is perhaps the single most 
important craft in terms of the number of ar- 
tisans engaged in its practice as in its close 
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links with the daily lives of the people of the 
State. The craft Is practised by people of Kan- 
sar/ caste who can be broadly described as 
metalsmiths while a particular variety, dhokra, 
ls practised mainly by sithulias. The largest 
concentration of the former in Kantilo and 
Balakatl In Puri district although fairly substan- 
tial numbers are found In Cuttack, Ganjam and 
Sambalpur districts. The products of this hand- 
Icraft can be broadly classified into three 
groups —items produced through prooess of 
beating, locally known as pita, those produced 
by casting and the third group would include 
the residual items. These can also be broadly 
subdivided into two groups in terms of raw 
materials used, that Is, brass and bellmetal, the 
former being an alloy of copper and zinc and 
the later of copper and tin. The workshop ts 
called sa/a or shed and consists of a platform 
with a block of stone for the floor on which the 
beating Is done, a heating furnace or bhati, a 
ralsed verandah with a local lathe for polishing. 
Tools used are hammers and anvils, pincers, 
hand drills, files and scrappers. The heating 
furtiace with a\crucible Is fanned by a blower 
with léather bellows although of late the 
craftmen—tiave startéd using mechanical! 
blowers. The process consists of preparation 
of the material by melting the required 
materials In the crucible and then placing the 
molten metal Into an earthenware contalner. 
After the molten metal! sets, It Is taken out and 
after repeated hammering and beating is given 
the desired shape. Sometimes for making a 
single item, two or three pleces are separately 
made and Joined mostly with rivets. The major 
items manufactured in the beating process are 
plates or thal/, deep round contalners called 
kansa, small constalners called gina, tumblers, 
water containers called gara and buckets or 
baltis, large cooking utensils and storage ves- 
sels called handa, various types of pots and 
pans, ladles or chatu, perforated flat cooking 
spoons etc. While the above mentioned are 


items used In cooking and eating there are also 
a number of items used for puja or worship. Of 
these most important of course is the ghanta 
or the gong, thali for offering of the food to the 
deities. It may be mentioned here that in a few 
places the surface of the items are also 
engraved with various designs including floral 
and geometric patterns besides human and 
animal figures and occasionally they are also 
painted with enamel paints. The items 
produced by the beating process are many 
and the designs also vary from place to place. 
It is not possible to give more details within the 
scope of this article. As for casting one can 
make two broad groups that is brass castings 
and dhokra casting. Both follow the lost wax 
or cire perdue process. Brass casting Is done 
by the Kansaris and Items produced Include 
icons — mainly Radha; Krishna, Laxmi, pot bel- 
lied Ganesha, Vishnu and crawling boy Krish- 
na called gurundi Gopala, bells or ghanti, 
lampstand or rukha and lamps or dipa. It Is 
interesting to note that at present there Is no 
bronze casting being done in Orissa although 


“the craft seems to have reached great perfec- 


tion centurles ago as evidenced from the dis- 
covery of a large number of bronze icons from 
Achutarajpur near Banpur in Puri district. 
Again no casting is done in bellmetal although 
this Is quite common in South india. The soclo- 
cultural links of this handicraft are very strong. 
According to well entrenched traditions the 
bride Is presented with a set of brass and 
bellmetal articles for starting off her new home, 
the quantity and quality varying according to 
the economic status of the family. While in the 
villages these are extensively used for eating 
and cooking, in the urban areas other materlals 
like stainless steel, aluminium and ceramics 
have dislodged them. Nevertheless the brides, 
even In urban areas continue to get thelr set of 
brass and belimetal items In marriage. Of par- 
ticular interest is the round deep bow! called 
Kansa In which pakhal/a a typical dish of Orls- 
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sa, that is rice soaked In water and curd or 
torant or fermented gruel, is eaten. In the vil- 
lages and in terms of the rural economy the 
articles also serve another useful purpose as 
they can be easily pawned for borrowing 
money. Besides, the old, broken and used 
items can always be exchanged at reduced 
rate for new items from itinerant metalware 
vendors. As for metal icons, while In most 
orthodox families these are installed as deities 
of the home, frequently placed on a brass 
platform called khatuli, these are also used In 
some temples as the presiding deities. How- 
ever, In all major temples almost Invarlably the 
moving image or the chalant! pratima of the 
presiding deities are brass Icons. It is these 
icons which are taken out In varlous ritual 
processions and perform other mobile func- 
tions of the inuch larger and fixed principle. Of 
the major Icons mention Is to be made of the 
large brass Image of Radha In the Sakshigopal 
temple In Purl district and similar images in 
temples In Ganjam district. Similarly the use of 
ghanta and ghanti, the bell and the gong are 
both important and indispensable for all ritual 
worships, particularly during arati and offering 
of food. During the rath Jatra or car fesiival, 
hundreds of the gongs are beaten rhythmically 
by the devotees and priests In frenzied ecstasy 
as the divine charlots are pulled forward by the 
thronging million. The manjira or gint. two cir- 
cular—-cupped convex discs tiled to strings 
and used for beating the rhythm and the ghun- 
guroo or ankle bells tried In the feet of dancers 
are atso products of this group of crafts and 
are an Intimate part of performing arts. Slightly 
larger bells called ghagud/i are tied to he necks 
of cattle both to provide a musclal noise as well 
as an Indication of thelr whereabouts. The 
sound of the cattle returning to the village after 
the day's grazing mixing thelr sweet bleatings 
with the Jingle of the bells leaving a trall of dust 
cloud is a familiar scene of rulal Orissa. 


Dhokra casting, a variety of metal casting 
is essentially a folk craft and is limited to a few 
pockets of Orissa, that is In Kullana in 
Mayurbhanj district, Kairnati in Keonjhar dis- 
trict, Sadeiberni In Dhenkanal district and 
Haradagaria In Puri district being practised by 
an aborigin caste called sithulias. While the 
lost wax process is followed the raw material 
used Is not pure brass but contains miscel- 
laneous scraps of other metals which give It Its 
typically antique look. its motifs are mostly 
drawn from folk culture. While among the 
animals, elephant Is most popular, the other 
motifs include human heads, kings, manas or 
miniature replica of measures, containers with 
lids, with or without locking devices, Images of 
deities like Ganesh and Durga, and lamps and 
lampstands, the last being made in several! 
Intricate designs In shape of trees and 
branches with as many as a hundred lamps In 
one stand. Of late some utilitarian articles like 
candlestands, ashtrays and penstands are 
also being made keeping the essential folk 
design Intact. Dhokra Is not exclusive to Orissa. 
and Is found in Bengal, Bihar and M.P. also but 
It is a very Important handicraft because of its 
more or less exclusive folk character. The third 
group of items under this handicraft which | 
have described as residual consists mainly of 
the unique flexible brass items like the brass 
fish and sjakes made by the craftsmen of 
Belguntha 'n Ganjam district. 


Wood carving is another important hand- 
lcraft of Orissa. This again can be broadly 
grouped Into three sub-groups — painted 
wood carvings, plain wood carvings and wood 
turned items. In the first group we have painted 
weoden toys of Puri and Bargarh masks, and 
idols and charlot decorations. Usually tight 
varleties of wood are preferred and vegetable 
anol mineral colours are used. The art Is mostly 
practised by the carpenter caste who have the 
title Moharana. They use the simple carpentry 
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tools like hanminer, chisel etc. The motifs in- 
clude various stylized anlinals and birds like 
horse, bull, elephant, lion tiger, peacock and 
Nabagunjara etc. Radha and Krishna and sak- 
his and most popular of all, the three deities 
of the Pur! temple-Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra. There are also excellent 
painted wooden doors with panels depicting 
varlous scenes from Krishna's life, Ramayana 
and other storles. Various wooden masks with 
a hollow back are also painted representing 
stylized human faces. the three chariots of the 
Purl car festival are profusely decorated with 
wooden Images depicting varlous deities as 
parswadevata. Image of the Sarath/ or the 
charloteer and the horses attached in front are 
also made by wood carvers of Purl. Similar 
items are also attached to the charlot of Lin- 
gara| during Asokastaml at Bhubaneswar. One 
can also fin an Interesting wooden painted 
image of Brahma in the Lingara| temple Imme- 
diately to the right of the entrance. linages of 
Radha, Krishna and sakhis as well as other 
decorative Items made by wood carvers are 
attached to the KunjJas or ceremonlal swings 
for the spring festival called Jola. This shows 
the close links of the craft of wood carving to 
the cultural and religious traditions of the State. 
The plain wood carvings are mostly done ona 
soft cremish wood called gamblhari or white 
teak. While the features In the painted wood 
carvings are usually less defined and blunt, 
those In the plain carvings Ingambhari are not 
only sharp and fine but attain exquisite needle 
work finish and are more akin to the workman- 
ship of the sculptors. Well-proportioned and 
finished to great smothness these Iteins are fit 
for a connolsseur's collection. “he motifs In- 
clude duplication of standard temple sculp- 
tures Including Konark wheel besides other 
items based on myths, legencs and folklore. 
Indolent damsels, Krishna, Rar.dha, sakhis, 
Hara-Parvati. Konark horse, I“o..ark elephant 
are popular but the scene from Mahabharata 


depleting Krishna teaching Arjima the tenets of 
the Gita when the latter shies away fron the 
battle, with the grand chariot with its divine 
charioteer and the valiant rider depicted by the 
wood carver Is most captivating. This variety 
of wood carving is mostly practised in Cuttack 
town though a few craftsmen are also found at 
Bhubeneswar and Puri. Wood turned articles 
using the creamish gambhari and the harder 
and darker sisu or rose wood is a speciality of 
the artisans from Daspalla area In Purl district. 
Popular items are sinall pitchers with mango 
leaves and coconut, glass, bolwls, and Incense 
stands. It Is interesting to note that although 
the process of wood turning with small hand 
operated wooden lathe Is also used elsewhere 
In India, the Orissa artisans prefer to leave the 
surface plain and they do not lacquer it like the 
famous toy makers of Chennapatna In Kar- 


.nataka. Samples of the excellence of the wood 


carvers of Orissa can be found In temple cell- 
ings and carved wooden peains and doors in 
places like Birinchinarayan temple, Buguda, 
Charchika temple, Banki, Shiva temple, 
Kapilas, and Laxmi-Nrusingha temple Ber- 
hampur. 


"Applique which is a French term Is a 
technique by which the decorative effect Is 
obtained by superposing patches of coloured 
fabrics on a basic fabric, the edges of the 
patches being sewn in some form of stitchery. 
It is distinct from what Is known as patch work 
in which small pieces of cut fabrics are usually 
Joined side by side to make a large plece of 
fabric or for repalring a damaged fabrlc". 
Though the form is not unknown In other parts 
of India, it Is In Orissa and specially In Pipli that 
the craft has a living and active tradition con- 
tinulng over centuries. While the largest num- 
ber of applique craftsmen are concentrated In 
Pipli, there are quite afew in Puri and very small 
numbers In Khallikote, Paralakhemundl and 
Boudlh arpas also. 
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As with many other handicrafts of Orissa, 
the roots of the applique art/craft form Is inter- 
wined with the rituals and traditions of Lord 
Jagannath, the presiding deity of the Puri 
temple. The applique items are mainly used 
during processions of the deities in thelr 
various ritual outings. Items like Chhati, Tarasa 
‘and Chandua are used for the purpose. How- 
ever, the applique work in its colourful best is 
most prominent in the cloth cover of the three 
chariots of the presiding deities In which they 
travel every year during the ratha yatra or car 
festival. As per tradition the colour scheme of 
the three covers Is predetermined. The chariot 
of Balabhadra known as Taladhwaja has a 
cloth covering of bright green and red, white 
that of Subhadra known as Pamadhwaja or 
Darpadalana has a ccver of bright red and 
black.The chariot of Lord Jagannath called 
Nandighosha has a cover of bright, red and 
yellow. The basic design of all three is similar 
being a combination of narrow and wide 
stripes while on the four sides above the open- 
ings, there are applique mythical motifs like 
Rahu, Chandra as well as motifs from nature 
like flowers etc. It is these colourful applique 
covers which identify the chariots of the three 
delties from far away by the millions of pilgrims 
thronging the Badadanda or the extra wide 
maln road of Puri in which the Lords male their 
annual sojourn in the car festival. Seats and 
pillows in applique are also made for 
cearemonial use by the deities during the an- 
nual ritual of bathing festival (Snana Jatra) and 
Islocally knownas 'Chakada Kama’ among the 
craftsmen. During this festival Is also used a 
canopy called ‘Trimundi Chandua’ with molils 
of 27 stars and geometrical forms In applique 
work. On Magha Purnima (fuli-moon day of 
Janurary/Fabruary) embroardery work with 
motifs of fish, frog etc. on black cloth is used 
In the ritual dress of the Deities of Puri temple, 
locally known as the ‘Gaja-Uddharana Vesha’, 
incarnation of Rescuer of elephant. Applique 


cover is also made for caparisoning the 
dummy horses in the ‘horse Jance' or ghoda 
nacha during Chaitra festival in Puri and other 
places. 


The craft is traditionally practised by a 
caste of professional tailors, known as ‘Darjis’. 
As with other services of the Lord, ‘darji seva' 
or the supply of applique items is rendered by - 
the caste members in return for which they 
receive certain portion of the daily offering 
‘bhog' from the temple. All this is regulated by 
the record-of-rights of the Jagannath Temple. 
The darjis have their own headman or sardar 
who has a higher share in the ‘bhog’ of the 
Jagannath Temple. It is interesting to note that 
the craftsmen are socially well organised and 
there are close family relationships between 
the craftsmen of Puri and Pipli. Their origanisa- 
tion can be very well compared to the 
craftsmen's guilds of medieval Europe. They 
also have annual meetings of craftsmen to 
resolve social and related problems. 


The traditional items made of applique 
patterns and associated with religious func- 
tions are canopies, locally called ‘chanduas'’, 
Chhatl, a sort of big umbrella with a long: 
wooden hand!e. Tarasa, a heart-shaped 
wooden piece covered by applique cloth and 
supported by a long wooden pole, both these 
items being carried before the deities in their 
cermonial processions, ‘Jhalar' another 
popular item Is a sort of frill which is used as a 
border to canopies and also Independeltly 
used as decorative pieces. An Interesting 
secular and popular Item Is ‘'Balua’, a unique 
Orissan cloth pouch which has usually a semli- 
circular shape with the top being stralght. 
There are various layers of cloth providing 
pockets for storing different items of use and 
the mouth is closed by pulling strings attached 
to the sides. It Is very popular among village 
folk for keeping the rnaterials for ‘pan’, like 
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betel leaf, areca nut, lime, etc., as well as for 
keeping money. Another traditional item is Suj- 
nis or embroidered quilts. 


The basic material used for applique is 
cloth. The process is fairly simple and has been 
succinctly summarized by Mr. B.C. Mohanty in 
his monograph on ‘Applique craft of Orissa- 
study of contemporary textile crafts of India’ as 
under: 'Flat motifs are first cut from cloth and 
speclally prepared motifs are made separately. 
If more than one of the same cut motifs is 
required, a stencil is used. These cut and spe- 
cially prepared motifs then superposed on a 
base cloth in predetermined tayout and se- 
quence. The edges of the motifs are turned in 
skillfully stitched on to the base cloth or 
stitched by embroidery or without turning 
necessary. The specially propared inotifs are 


similarly attached onto the base cloth at. 


predetermined places. The motifs may be 
coloured or white. the base cloth is usually 
coloured.Some of the specially prepared 
motifs have exculsive embroidery work and 
some have mirror work. In heavy canopies, the 
base cloth is additionally supported by a back 
cloth for strength’. 


The stitching process varies from item to 
item and come under six broad categories, 
namely (1)bakhia, (2) taropa, (3)ganthi, (4) 
chikana, (5) button-hole, and (6) ruching. 
Sometimes embroidered pattern are also used 
and in a few items mirror work is also incor- 
porated. The layout of various motifs and pat- 
terns vary according to the shape of the piece. 
The canopy has a large centre piece which 
may be a square. This centre piece is then 
bounded by several borders of different 
widths, one outside the other, till the edge is 
reached. In the umbrella and Chhati the inner 
fleld Is arranged In circles, each circle having 
patches of one motif placed side by side. Pat- 
terns are laid in the same way as the shape of 


the tarasa, with alarge motif or two place at the 
centre. The layout for covers for horses con- 
sists of a series of concentric strips in the 
portion which covers the neck, each strip 
having patches of one motif, while the portions 
which fall on either side of the body are plain, 
having border all round with or without a motif 
at the centre of the plain field. 


The motifs used are fairly carried yet fixed 
“and consist of stylised representations of flora 
and fauna as well as a few mythical figures. Of 
the more common of these motifs are the 
elephant, parrot, peacock, ducks, creepers, 
trees, flowers like lotus, jasmine, half-moon, 
the sun and Rahu (a mythical demon who 
devours the sun). Just as there are few fixed 
motifs only a limited number of colours are 
used in the traditional applique craft. These are 
green, red, blue, ochre and black. The creative 
urge of the craftsmen however are released in 
the endlessly various combination of motifs as 
well in the mixing of these limited colours. 
While there has been very littte change in the 
use of motifs, there has been a trend towards 
greater experimentation in ccolour combina- 
tions, Superposition of coloured cloths on grey 
markin cloth is quite common today as the use 
of cloth of all colours and hues. Similarly, with 
the changing times the craft has also adopted 
itself to the needs of modern man. Among the 
more popular applique items today are garden 
umbrellas, a variant of Chhati with wooden or 
aluminium stands, shoulder bags, ladies hand 
bags, wall hangings, lamp shades, bed covers, 
pillow covers, letter pouches, etc. Applique 
itens are also being used in combination with 
other handicrafts to produce composite 
products. An interesting use is the superposi- 
tion of applique on grass mats and used as 
partitions. Though’ earlier the art form was 
restricted to darji caste, today it Is practised by 
non-caste members, notable by some young 
Muslim boys. Unlike many other handicrafts, 
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applique items are attractive artefacts of daily 
use apart from being decorative. They are also 
comparatively cheaper. 


Of all the handicrafts of Orissa the most 
unique and the finest, In fact the queen among 
them, is silver filigree, locally called tarakasi. 
The craft is localized at Cuttack town and a few 
villages in Cuttack district. The process-con- 
sists mainly of drawing silver through a serles 
of consecutively smaller holes to produce fine 
strands of wire. These wires are then made Into 
various shapes by deft hands of the craftsmen 
by bending them Into different designs and 
soldering them with silver and borax. Tools 
used are simple consisting of small anvils, 
hammers, pincer and sclssors. Silver used by 
the artisans Is usually of high purity often ex- 
ceeding ninety percent. Items manufatured 
cover a wide range though they can be broadly 
divided into a few categories. First, we have the 
ornaments for the tadies which include neclc- 
laces, brooches, ear pendants, anklets, hair- 
pins, decorative key rings and bangles etc. We 
also have a few ornamental items for men like 
tie pins and cufflinks. Next we have the decora- 
tive items like boats or boita, replicas of 
temples, horses, elephants and other animals 
and chariots besides a variety of other items. 
Lastly, we have utility items like plates, cups, 
bowls, glasses, mascara containers, in- 
digenous spoons called belas for feeding milk 
to young children, Incense containers, ver- 
milion containers and ladies handbags. 
Though the above lists are fairly comprehen- 
sive they do not indicate the myrlad varleties 
one can find for each item. The silver filigree 
and other silver items “have, like other 


handicrafts, a very important - soclo-cultural 
function. The child's first solid food, usually a 
sweet dish of rice, kheer, Is served In a silver 
bowl and the elders speclally grand-parents 
take pride In presenting the silver bowl for this 
function known as anna prasana. Like the 
brass and bellmetal items the bride Is also 
usually presented a set of silver dishes which 
ig reserved for elffering food to the deities 
iis religlous festivals. Many temples have 
a set of silver ornaments for the presiding 
deities including silver crowns whlch are used 
on ceremonial occaslons. Sliver filigree has 
been an Important export item of Orissa from 
ancient times and has been a symbol of the 
dizzy heights of excellence reached by 
Orlssa's craftsmen. 


The world of handicratts in Orlssa ls wide, 
facinating and full of wonders. The deft hands 
of Orlssa's craftsmen shape and mould in- 
animate materials, stone, wood and metal with 
consummate skill and breathe life and beauty 
Into them. No wonder Orissa's handicrafts 


~ have attracted and captivated people from all 


over the world for centuries. The heritage of 
Orissa's handicrafts embodies the soul of 
Orissa’s culture which has always given a high 
place to art and craft ever since its recorded 
history and before. It has been said that if you 
know Orissa, you can say that you know India. 
The statement is true of Orissa, its people and 
its culture and Orissa is the true essence of 
india but the statement is perhaps exemplified 
best In Orissa’s handicrafts which In thelr 
colourtul variety, fine workmanship, their rich 
folk element, cultural linkage as In thelr typical 
styles can be justly described as the essence 
of Indian handicrafts. 
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A Glimpse into Odissi Dance 


Miss Oopalee Operajita 


Odiss! Dance is now regarded by 
scholars like the late Charles Fabri, Kapila Vat- 
syayan, Mohan Khokar, Sunil Kothari and 
Jiwan Pani as one of the oldest and most 
graceful and artistic dance styles of India. it 
has been practised by celebrated classical 
dancers like Indrani Rehman and Yamini Krish- 
namurti who were dancers of another form of 
classical dancing, namely Bharatnatyam. The 
history of Odiss! goes back to very ancient 
times. The archaeological evidence available 
to us till now can date back the sty!o to the 4th 
century A.D. The Nataraj of Asanpat in 
Keonjhar district may not be a perfect 
specimen of the Odiss! style but the chauka 
pose of the Nataraj distinguishes It from the 
Natarajas of Southern India portrayed in the 
Bharatna.yam style. The dance tradition in 
Orissa—not Odiss! specifically can be 
evidenced inthe rich and breath — taking carv- 
ings and sculptures in the numerous temples 
of the state which once upon a time extended 
from the Ganges to the Godavarl. In the Jain 
Caves at Udaygiri in Bhubaneswar one can 
observe what is perhaps the earliest ar- 
chaeological relic of a dance-form that Is the 
fore-runner of present Odissi. In the Hathi 
Gumpha (the elephant cave) there is a fine 
carving of a lovely girl in the posture of 
obeisance making the traditional flower offer- 
ing. In the Rani Gumpha (the Cave of the 
Queen) there is the carving of a musical soiree 
in session wherein are employed traditional 


instruments such as mardala, flute, veena and 
manjira, Ananda Coomarswamy has drawn 
our attention to the most eloquent and 
enchanting scene depicted in these caves, that 
of a courtesan performing before emperor 
Kharavela (2nd century B.C.) and his two 
queens. It Is now a matter of common consent 
that the above scenes are the earliest portrayal 
of dance in our country. Certain other temples, 
in Bhubaneswar provide us with a view of 
dancers who depict poses used in current 
Odissl. There Is sharp and emphatic delinea- 
tion of the tribhanga and chauka postures In 
the Parsurameshwar temple (7th century A. 
D.). The Bharateshwar and Satrughneshwar 
temples (7th century A.D.) are other eviden- 
ces of the above point of view. All these ar- 
chitectural glories reveal the predominance of 
Shaivism. The Kapileshwar, Baitala, Rajarani, 
Megheshwar, Lingaraj, Mukteshwar temples at 
Bhubaneswar and the Jagannath Temple at 
Puri (6th-11th century A. D.) show how dance 
has been ritualised and blended with the 
religious tradition of the people, Hinduism In 
general and Shaivism in particular contributing 
chie \ to its efflorescence. 


With the advent of the Kesari dynasty 
(10th-t 2th century A. D.) the Devadasi tradition 
came into f 11 play. It was Kalavati Devi, mother 
of king Udyatakeshari who was the main in- 
spiration et ind the construction of the Brah- 
meswar temple. The inscription on the temple, 
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dated 1053 A.D. is the first recorded evidence 
of beautiful women placed In the service of the 
temple. The inscription In the Shobhaneshwar 
temple (1080 A. D.) at Nialt in the Prachi valley 
also records the service of beautiful maidens 
for Shiva. 


The permanent employment of temple 
dances (Nartakdeva Gunika) came about 
during the reign of Chodaganga Deva, founder 
of the Ganga dynasty (11th-12th century A. 
D.). Scholars have reason to belleve that the 
temple was tne pivotal axis around which the 
culture of tne era grew. Dancers diversifed 
thelr activity and played instruments and sang 
as well. The Natamandap (dance hall) was 
always an adjunct of the main temple. Hence 
dancing, singing and playing of instraments 
were an Ineluctable part of the daily ritual. 
Chodaganga Deva built the Jagannath temple 
at Puri sometime during the early part of the 
12th century A. D. The Devadas!s acquired 
roles that kept them in the forefront where 
temple services were concerned. They were 
dubbed as maharis (from mahat nar! or noble 
lady) 


Thus what might have been a purely aes- 
thetic or hedonistic cult was deyeloped into a 
religious and spiritual activity. The mahari-s 
kept the dance tradition alive when the 
onslaught of modern civilization brought about 
Its decline, if not decay. Along with mahari-s 
mention must be made of ‘gotipua-s’ (single- 
boy dancers) who performed on the occasion 
of various festivals. 


How complex and rich is the tradition of 
Odiss! can very well be discerned from the 
breath-taking carvings and sculptures depict- 
ing dance in the Sun Temple at Konark (13th 
century A.D.) The natamandap there has 
friezes of dancers, solo and in groups, which 
inspite of the ravages of time testify to the 


grandeur that was Orissa or Utkal and part of 
this grandeur can be attributed to the tradition 
of dance and music which had reached its 
zenith by then. 


Besides the archaeological evidence 
there is also the evidence of scholarship 
regarding the antiquity of Odlissi dance. 
Bharata's Natya Shastra, the Bible of Indian 
dance and drama refers to four schools of 
dance: Avanti, Dakshinatya, Panchal! and 
Odara Magadhi. Since Odra referred to Orlssa 
(Odra and Kalinga) and Magadha to the region 
of Bihar, Bengal and Nepal it is natural to 
expect the last named school of dance to have 
flourished there. But there is no evidence of 
any classical dance style in the latter region. 
On the other hand, the evidence available In 
Odra-Kalinga or Orissa is ample. Reference to 
dance Is made In the Mahabharata of Sarala 
Dasa (15th century Oriya poet), In the Dandi 
Ramayana of Balarama Dasa (16th century), 
Kavi Kalpadruma of Jaduman! Routray (17th 
century ), although in these works there is no 
specific mention of Odissi as such. But when 
we juxtapose the archaeological evidence with 
these references, we can be sure that the Odis- 
si style was in their mind. This belief is 
strengthened by an elaborate treatise on Odis- 
si entitled Abhinaya Chandrika by Maheswar 
Mohapatra (15th century). If the dance style 
had not become crystallised by then such an 
account of the style would not have been pos- 
sible. 


Odissi dance had, behind it, the sanction 
of classical authority and it was characterised 
by lyricism, grace, delicacy and polse. The 
stress on poses or bhangis brought out the 
peculiarity of the tribhanga and chauka poses 
as already mentioned which are centrale to this 
style. Because of its lyricism Odissi Is 
predominantly groverned by /asya although 
there is ample evidence of the tandava style 
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being a part of It. If one compares OdlIss! with 
the other maln styles of classical iIndlan dance 
1. e. Bharatanatyam, Manipurl, Kathakali and 
Kathak one can easlly notice the different types 
of foot movement or padabheda, the different 
kinds of steps or chari, the manner of moving 
on the stage or bhum! and the bhangi-s or 
poses. So far as the mudra-s (gesture of the 
hand) are concerned, although they follow the 
prescription of authors like Bharata, Nandlkes- 
wara, Sarangadev, Dhananjay and others, 
Odiss! has tried to confine Itself to selected 
items and has also devised some which are 
peoullar to Odlss! as can be seen from the 
explications of Maheswar Mohapatra In Ab- 
hinaya Chandrika, e. g. danda, sarpa, balaya, 
prabodhika, shukachanchu, lollta, virodha, 
tambull, bastra, chaturmukha and chatura. 
Odiss! lays considerable stress on the baslc 
mudra-s untlke the other schools of dance and 
that Is responslble for the Intellectual and emo- 
tional complexity of the style. Each pose be- 
comes an Image, an emotlonal and Intellectual 
complex a’ an Instant of time, to quote Ezra 
Pound. But theIm&ge Is at the same time linked 
with an a litory level, I. e, the music which 
when added to the ‘abt /Inaya’ or mime (usually 
based on a well known story or legend 
rendered into a rich literary form by a writer like 
Jayadeva, Upendra Bhanja, Dinakrishna 
‘ Kavisurya or Gopalakrishna) compresses the 
span of time and creates an. evocative atmos- 
phere par excellence. It Is here that ancient 
people show how a classlcal form can be 
made popular and how by such a means a 
cultural tradition Instead of belng esoteric or 
high-brow can be repsponded to by the 
average audience. 


As mentioned before, the baslc postures 

. In Odlsslare the tribhanga and the chauka. The 
tribhanga ls a statlc posture and nota dynamic 

movement. It Is ret rarkable because of ils 

proportionate and measured dlstribution of 


weight along a given axis. Controlled mass 
distribution ig its catchet as opposed to a lan-- 
guishing excess that contorts the figure In op- 
position. to the very basic principle of this 
classical art. Chowka in Oriya means a square 
and this position derives Its nomenclature from 
the pose resembling a square. The chowka Is 
also a position of ‘veneration before Lord 
Jagannath and hence the hands take up a 
stance imitative of his. Unlike the tribhanga the 
chowka Is fluld and the dancer executes many 
movements from this positlon. The attraction 
of Odiss! lies In the dancer's performing a 
bhramart! or plrouette malntaining the chowka 
level and not rising up. 


Vegin/ ls a movement that Is intrinsic to 
the Odiss! style. It Is controlled and smooth 
and Impressive when done with gravity. The 
accompanying movement of the head Is 
likewlse subtle and liquid. If overdone, how- 
ever, this movement dwindles Into the realm of 
the ludicrous and is positively jarring. It Is Im- 
portant for the dancer to hold a straight back 
position and not bend forward as is the 
prevalent practice In the day. 


Mudras In Odissl are derived from the 
Natya Shastra and the Abhinaya Darpana. 
Most of them correspond to those In 
Bharatanatyam with one —albelt a vital —dif- 
ference. There Is a relaxation In the tone of the 
mudras that Is easily discernible In temple 
sculpture. It Is a marked softness but the clarity 
of the outlines hold. The Important feature Is 
the transitlon of one mudra to another which Is 
circular and often involves a rotatory move- 
ment at the wrist. It Is disheartening, however, 
to note that many dancers today who have not 
had sufficient training In the language of ges- 
ture tend to make of thelr mudras a hazy and 
Indecipherable mass that loaves the connols- 
seur guessing In alr. 
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Eye-movement in Odissl is lucid and 
marked. it is regrettable, that today excessive 
flashing and cornerwise movement give It an 
altogether reprehensible comehither look that 
is more in consonance with the tawdry dance 
one sees in films than with classical dance. 


The Odissi walk is sinuous and serpen- 


tine. The commonest walk is the sarpagati,. 


where the torso sways from side to side but the 
hip does not. There are no jerks, no abrupt 
cataclysmic changes of level. 


Odilssi costume and jewellery have their 
speclal features and blend with the grace and 
beauty of the form. The ornaments worn by the 
dancer can be seen In the figures carved In the 
temples. The ensemble is rich and varied and 
the dancer Is covered from head to foot by 
Jewellery typical of Orissa. For example, the 
belt worn by the dancer Is known as benga 
patia (frog —mouthed). Likewis3? the orna- 
ments on the arms and wrists and ‘hose worn 
on the necks and ears In thelr traditional shape 
are typical of Orissa, spéclall + the filigree jewel- 
lery, and are not seen elsewhere. I 


When one comes to the issue of Odiss! 
music, one is confronted with a controversial 
Scene. Odiss! music is classical —quite in- 
dubitably and unmistakably so. The gamak-s 
move, like the dance, in circular motion. There 
are a host of treatises outlining the Inherent 
characteristics of this music. That this muslc 
has character and quality of its own can hardly 
by denied. Traditional ragas exist with names 
of their own. As for example, Vajrakanti Is the 
counterpart of Odissi muslc of the Hindusthanli 
Bhimpalasi or South Indian Abert. Chokhl Is a 
raga that exists only Is Odissi music. 


Inadequate research and stinted ex- 
pereimentation have marred the growth of this 
music. Ironically enough, the poter tlalities of 


this music is hardly realised by its uncritical 
practitioners and a dull monotony prevalls 
today. An unimaginative use of the same musl- 
cal pattern makes several numbers a replica of 
one another. One can see here the seeds of 
stagnation. The rich lyrical literature and to 
which Odissi abhinaya could be so fruitfully 
related to bring forth the potentialities of the 
form can hardly render the expected service In 
the absence of the support from the music In 
its present — state a monumental shortcoming. 


The lack of expertise In music on the part 
of the dance gurus aggravates the shortcom- 
Ing. While being adept at rhythm — often flaw- 
lessly and exquisitely so — most of them do not 
have even an elementary knowledge of music. 
It Is of paramount Importance that the dancer 
should know music and can sing. Without 
knowledge of music, dancing Is levelled down 
and is commensurate wlth puppetry. It is bat- 
ting and unbelievable to find well —tralined 
dancers who have performed numbers many 
times over unable to sing the Swara-s (tunes) 


Oo. hese very numbers. While this lapse can be 


forg'ven In the gurus who are self-made and 
have resuscitated Odissi from a fearful extinc- 
tion, it is heinous and deplorable in the case of 
dancers. tt reveals a deslre for dance that Is 
superficlas, «nd at best transient. Research into 
Odiss! music with the help of scholars and 
experts in the fielu of music from the north and 
the south Is an urgent necessity to set down 
once and for all the genuine notations of the 
varlous raga-s . This Job could very easily be 
taken up by the Sangeet Mahavlidyalaya at 
Bhubaneswar, the state Sangeet Natak 
Akademl and the universities of the state. 


The traditional Odiss! re )ertolre consists 
of five (or slx) numbers. Man alacharana ls the 
Invocation whereln the dancer makes an offer- 
Ing of flowers to the Lord 2ushpanjall); does 
a bhumi-pranam which Is a request for pardon, 
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so to speak, from the Mother Earth for taking 
theliberty of treading on her (this corresponds 
to the namaskaram afore the alarippu in 
Bharatanatyam); does a vandana or a hymn in 
praise of a god from the Hindu pantheon and 
the number Is rounded off with a trikhandi or 
tripartite pranam to the Lord, the Guru and the 
audience. 


Batu Is the second item and consists of 
pure nritta In devotlon to Shiva as Batuka 
Bhairava Invoking hls protectlon. It has Tantric 
roots and Is a relatively difficult Item to perform. 
It Is characterised by Its eye—catching pos- 
tures depicting the playing of the musical in- 
struments whlch are triéditional 
accompaniments to Odlss! dance : the veena, 
the flute (venu), the drum (mardala), the cym- 
bals (man/ira). It Is not accompanled by songs 
but by refrains of rhythmlc syllables. The item 
ends In very fast movements. 


Pallavi, literally elaboration, means 
elucidation of a given movement In terms of 
both‘rhuslc and dance. The vital Interplay De- 
tween both comes to the fore In this Item In a 
serles of legato movements that demarcate 
the peculiarities of Odissl. It Is here that the 
catchy off-beat pattern, so vital to the OdissI 
rhythm system Is given the place It deserves. 
Whereas the traditional pallav/ commenced 
with sh/oka that extolled and outlined the 
nuances of the raga that It was composed In, 
latter-day compositions by contemporary 
gurus have done away with thls sh/oka. 


Abhinaya, as defined by the Natya 
Shastra, literally means a drawing (of the 
audience In this case) towards the dancer. The 
dancer’s tools are mime, expression of emo- 
tlon mood and the subtle Inflextons of feeling 
that are archetypes In human life. Bhava Is of 
paramount Importance in Odissl; much more 
than the pure nritta element, which, though, 


arresting, is only secondary. Maheswar 
Mohapatra's Abhinaya Chandrika, referred to 
earlier, an Invaluable and indispensable 
treatise on Odissi, spells out the prime Impor- 
tance of abhinaya in Odissi. Two quotations 
from book outlining the place of abhinaya run 
thus: 


“Udradeshe Sadashreshtha nrityabhinaya 
prakriya". 
(Bhavaknabda, 2nd Stavaka) 


“Bhavamsandarshayet nityam Sadanga an- 

gabhavana 

Vinasadanga jnanena nityam desht sajayate". 
(Bhavakhanda, 2nd Stavaka) 


The usual! Odiss! Abhinaya Is on the 
Krishna theme, elther from Orlya poetry or 
Jayadeva's Geetagovinda. 


Normally the Dasavatara (or the ten Incar- 
natlons of Vishnu Is Included in the traditional 
Odilss! repertire. This reflects the later 
dominant theme of Krishna In Odlss! dance 
under the Influence of a large body of 
mediaeval Orlya literature on this theme. The 
composition of the famous poet Jayadev, from 
the Geetagovinda (Song of the Lord) on this 
theme Is the one which is usually 
choreographed though composltions by other 
poets on this theme are not lacking. 


Moksha Is the concludsing item of tire 
Odilssi repertolre. The Sanskrit word, moksha, 
means liberation and is obvlous!y connected 
wlth the four-fold goal of life—dharma, artha, 
kama, moksha. This fact establishes that the 
ultimate meaning of art In the Indlan traditlon 
[s spiritual. It fs, like Batu, an Item of pure dance 
and is an example of the dance's mastery over 
the different poses and patterns which are 
evoked by the utterance of certain rhythmlc 
words. 
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The present vogue of Odiss! both In India 
and abroad is a welcome evidence of the 
strength, beauty and meaningfuiness of this 
dance which was really speaking revived In the 
early fifties through the efforts of Kala Vikash 
Kendra at Cuttack and fts patrons and office — 
bearers like Prof. Bama Charan Das, Prof. 
Sadasiv Mishra, Prof. Bidhubhusan Das, Srl 
Harihar Mishra and others alf of whom lent 
support through its zealous secretary Babulal 
Doshl. Odlss! by then had fallen Into desuetude 
and there was neither any conceptual unity nor 
any authentic structure that could lead to Its 
acceptance as a classical form. The authentic 
and authorltatlive support for this came from a 
host of devotees and connolsseurs of this form 
Including the late Kavichandra Kallcharana 
Patnaik who had devoted a life-time to the 
study of Odliss| dance and music and had 
colleeted a wealth of evidence. On the basls of 
such efforts, It was decided by Ravenshaw 
college at Cuttack to enter this as an item of 
classical dance for the Youth Festival at Delhi 
In 1954. It was presented by Kumarl Priyam- 
bada Mohanty and later by Kumar! Bandana 
Das. This brought Odlsst to the natlonal scene 
and although not accepted as a classlcal form 
then It attracted the attentlon of scholars like 
the late Charles Fabrl, who were deeply Im- 
pressed by the rich potentlatity of the form. 
Fabrl wrote extensively about It to attract the 
attentlon of the audlence at the natlonal level. 
Since then Odiss! has produced eminent 
dance-gurus like Kelucharan Mohapatra (who 
was orlginally a member of the troupe of 
Kalicharan Patnaik), Deba Prasad Das and 
Panka] Charan Das etc. and dancers like 
Priyambada Mohanty, Sonal MansIingh, San- 
jukta Panlgrahl and others. If Is because of 
thelr contribution that Od!ss! has attained inter- 
national fame attracting students from different 
countrles abroad to its study and practlce. 


When placed {n this perspective it will be 
obvious that the highest development of Odis- 
sl occurred between 1955-70 wlth Innovatlons 
and experiments carrled on by the above— 
named gurus and performers. A period of 
statis seems to have set In after that owing to 
the lack of sufficient Inventive Impetus by the 
gurus and the Institutions where Instruction ts 
Imparted. The Odiss! repertolre requires ex- 
pansion and elaboration. It is known to 
scholars that an Item known as Shabda 
Swarapala has been lost from the cui-‘ent 
repertolro of Odiss! although It is mentioned by 
Chatura Damodara in Sangeeta Darpana. 
The.e are other items which are no longer In 
vogue. This means that, sufficlent academic 
effort has not been forthcoming in the state 
and It Is high time that the Cultura! Affalrs 
Department of the state became alive to this 
Issue. 


Culture ts a difficult and complex activity. 
We live In an age of disintegration and anxlety 
and the meaning of culture, as John Cowper 
Powys telis us, cannot be reallsed by rote flle 
work. It Is the perceptlon of life on a different 
plane — different from the life of ‘telegrams and 
anger’ as E.M. Forster puts It. The future of 
Odlss! Is immense and It can be a cultural 
` communlcation with the West. Witnessing the 
dance of the present writer at Brussels a few 
months back Le Solr observed that hls style 
of dancing could evoke a greater response 
fromthe western audlence than any other form 
of classical Indian dance. That ls a challenge 
whlch requires a collective response from 
everybody, both private and public, 
governmental and non-governmental, and this 
response has to be backed by necessary hard 
work by way of research and experiment. 
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LANGUAGE 
AND 


LITERATURE 


The Oriya Language : 
Its past, present and future 


- A General Survey 


Santosh Kumar Barik 


It is needless to say that the Oriya 
language is a highly developed one among 
the languages of India. Besides, it is one 
of the most ancient languages of the country 
with a glorious past, It has had a long and 
chequered history as it has passed through 
many crises in its various stages of evolution. 
Many external forces opposed its continu- 
ance and made conspiracies to wipe it out. 
But this language has survived despite the 
conspiracies and criticism, which bears ample 
testimony to its inner strength and resilience. 


A cursory glance at the ancient history 


of Orissa becomes imperative in the context 
of any discussion of the history of this 
language. Literature is after all the mirror 
of the society. The connection between 
Society and literature is very intimate. We 
have to recognise the greatness of the 
Orissan society before we appreciate the 
glory of her language. The views of many 
historians on the past history of Orissa smack 
of prejudice. Of course we have to concede 
that their prejudice stems out of paucity of 
some historical evidence. This accounts for 
the unsavoury views of many distinguished 
historians on the ancient history of Orissa. 
While commenting on the history of Orissa, 
the English historian, Mr. Hunter has said, 
"They have written no famous epics, they 
have struck out no separate school of 


philosophy, they have elaborated no new 
system of Law”. It is pointless to say that 
such views of Mr. Hunter and his cohorts 
have been proved to be totally baseless by 
the findings of later historians. Some of the 
observations of Mr. Vijoy Chandra Majumdar 
on the Ganga dynasty of Orissa are erro- 
neous. But he has rightly said that the 
modern Oriya language and literature took 
its concrete shape only during the Ganga 
dynasty. Dr. M.N. Das, one ofthe most eminent 
historians of modern Orissa supports this 
view of Dr. Majumdar. 


The Aryans had their first settlements 
in the north-west parts of India, After some 
years they mirgated towards the south-east 
of the country. Some of them came to Orissa. 
The ‘Udra ‘and the' Sabara' were the two 
primitive tribes living in Orissa at that time. 
The intercourse between the Sanskrit lan- 
guage of the Aryans and the 'Udra' language 
of the Udrash tlourished in course of time. 
The language of the “Sabara“ community 
remained as a spoken language only. They 
had no script of their own. They failed to 
come closer to the Aryans. There was a 
communication gap among the Aryans and 
the 'Sabara' tribals bcause the Sabaras 
deliberately kept temselves aloof from the 
former' The intercouse between the two 
languages i.e. Sanskrit and Udra led to the 
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emergence of the Oriya language. The 
Dravidian civilization exercised a powerful 
impact upon the Aryan civilization. Similarly 
the Dravidian language of the South also 
greately influnced the Oriya language. 


This accounts for the existence of a 
large number of ancient Dravidian words in 
-- pur language. The evolution of the Oriya 
language has passed though various stages. 
The Bramhi script is the most ancient script 
in India. Most of the scholars are of the 
view that the Bramhi script had originated 
from the Indian hieroglyphics. Pandit 
Saytanarayan Rajguru has made commend- 
able contribution to the history of the 
evolution of the Oriya script. He has con- 
clusively proved that the script used in the 
Dhauli and Jaugada caves wasthe only extant 
script in the entire country at that time. The 
Oriya script which evolved not of the Bramhi 
script has passed through different phases 
from the 2nd century B.C. upto the 14th 
centuty. A.D. The writing materials available 
at that time were very crude. They were 
the palm leaves and the stylus with pointed 
ends. Thewriters evolved round-shaped words 
out of the Bramhi script for their convenience. 
They were afraid that the palm - leaves 
might be torn if the letters were of linear 
shape. 


A study of the travelogue of Hieuen 
Tsang, the eminent Chinese traveller proves 
the fact that the Oriya language had es- 
tablished itself as an independent language 
by the 7th century. 


This language under went further 
development in course ot the time. The 
“Baudhagan O' Doha" was the first flowering 
of the wonderful linguistic development of 
this language. The book is believed to have 


been composed in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
The Oriya language had matured greatly by 
the time of the foundation of the Ganga 
dynasty (1078 A.D..) The practice of writing 
the "Madala Paniji” i.e. a chronicle of the 
Jagannath temp!e was stated by the orders 
of Chola Ganga Dev, the founder ofthe Ganga 
dynasty. A study of the chronicle throws much 
light upon the stylistic development of this 
language. 


The works of various talented writers 
born in different periods of the past enriched 
this language. The outstanding works of 
Sudramuni Sarala Das, Balaram Das, 
Sishusankar Das, Tribrikram Bhanja, Pratap 
Dhananjaya, Upendra Bhanja and Dina 
Krushna Das during the Moghul! rule in Delhi; 
thefine graceful works of Brajanath Badajena 
and Abhimanyu Samantasinghara during 
the Marhatta rule; the beautiful, lyrical works 
of Bhakta charan Das, The popular writings 
of Jadumani Mahapatra, the Lyrics of Baladeb 
Ratha, Gopal Krushna and Banamali during 
the British rule in orissa added to the glory, 
beauty and gracefulness to the texture of 
the Oriya language. This led to the flowering 
of diferent branches in Oriya literature like 
epic, drama and fiction. Upendra Bhanja was 
the greatest literary craftsman among these 
writers. He wrote not only for scholars but 
also for the common masses. For the 
scholars and critics, his proficiency in Sanskrit 
provided him with rhetorical scholarship in- 
termingled with the profundity of knowledge, 
which is the characteristic of the works of 
Kalidas and Sriharsa, Through his mellifluous 
musical compositions he supplied delicious 
food for the ears of the common masses. 
In fact, he was thé trend setter of the Oriya 


“literature of his time. 
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Mr. Beams had written in 1872, Oriya 
literature used at the time of Upendra Bhanja 
continued to be used in Orissa. Dinakrishna 
Dass, Rasakallo!a is his greatest musical 
composition. This famous rhetorical poem 
of Dinakrushna excercised a powerful influ- 
ence on the Oriya literature at that time. 
The views of Mr. Beams in this connection 
are worth quoting. The Rasakallola or "the 
waves of delight" is the most popular poem 
In Orissa. Its songs are sung by the peasantry 
in every part of the country. Many of its 
lines have passed into proverbs and have 
become household words with all classes". 
(Indian Antiquity' 1872, July) 


Orissa had the misfortune of re- 
maining under the administration of many 
non- Oriya rulers. That is the reason why 
many foreign words and phrases have made 
their way into this language. First let us take 
into consideration the Persian words in our 
language. Many Persians words infiltrated 
into the Oriya language because there had 
been classes among the Oriya and Muslim 
soldiers since the time of Kapilendra Deb, 
This is the reason why we come across a 
large number of Persian words in Sarala 
Dasa's Oriya Mahabharat. We also come 
across. Persian words in the works or the 
writers who flourished during Prataprudra 
Deb. The Persian language was enjoying 
the prestigious position of the official lan- 
guage during the Afghan and Moghul rules. 
That accounts for the fact that many Persian 
works have become a part of the literary 
heritage or the Oriya language. It must be 
borne in mind that the Oriya language had 
not yet been used for administrative pur- 
poses. The prestigious position enjoyed by 
the Persian language continued uninter- 
rupted for a fairly long period. So we see 
that the Persian language continued unin- 


terrupted for a fairly long period, So we 
see that Persian language had the unique 
privilege of being used asthe official language 
for all administrative purposes since the 
inception of Muslim rule in Orissa. So the 
presence of a large number of Persian words 
need not surprise us. 


The Bengali language, too, tried to 
execise some influence on the Oriya 
languyage. The rhapsody of the devotional 
songs of Sri Chaitanya Deb greatly influced 
the masses during the rign of Prataprudra 
Deb. Even to-day these melliferous songs 
are sung by people in villages, It is a matter 
of relief that these songs have not left any 
lasting inpression on the Oriay language. 
It was just a passing phenomenon. 


The British wrested power from the 
Marhattas and thus Orissa came under the 
British rule in 1803. The English had annexed 
Bengal in 1757 i.e. 46 years before Orissa 
came under their rule. The progress of 
English education and culture in Bengal during 
these 46 years had led to the emergence 
of the Bengali elite there. Many Bengali 
employees came to Orissa along with the 
English after Orissa was annexed. They were 
very clever and manipulated their position. 
Thus they came to possess much landed 
property from the landlords of enormous 
power. The Bengali language began to be 
taught in schools and text books in the 
Bengali language were introduced in the 
schools. This was because text books had 
not yet been written in the Oriya language, 
However, in the later years, many educated. 
Oriyas, produced textbooks in the Oriya 
language. They succeeded in getting the rec- 
ommendation of the Goverment for the use 
of these Oriya textbooks in place of the 
Bengali text books. But they had to to face 
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stiff oposition from the Bengalis. A Calcutta 
based Bengali, Mr. Kanti Chandra 
Bhattacharya went to the extent of saying 
that "Udiya ekti swatantra bhasa nai” (Oriya 
is not an independent language.) Thus, there 
was an organised movementto oust the Oriya 
language from the school curicula. This ill 
- conceived movement received the approval 
‘of such distinguished historians as Dr. 
Rajendralal Mirta. However, the strong 
countermovement spearheaded by stalwarts 
like Gaurishankar Roy and Fakir Mohan 
Senapati repulsed the nefarious designs of 
these people. The fearlessness, tactfulness 
and extra-ordinary patience that Fakir Mohan 
displayed in the face of the warcries of the 
antagonists of our language at this critical 
juncture have earned for himthe title “Senapali” 
(commander) of Oriya language. He richly 
deserves this respect. The Oriya language 
reasserted its glory. It was saved from certain 
extinction. L.S.S.O. Malley, an 1.C.S. Officer 
and linguist made the following observations, 
in the District Gazetteer of Puri, on the 
distinctness of the Oriya language from 
languages like Hindi, Bengali and Assamese. 
He said, "It (Oriya) grammatical construction 
closely resembles that of Bengali, but it has 
one great advangate over Bengali in the fact 
that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. 
There are few of the slurred consonants which 
makes Bengali so difficult to the foreigner 
and each letter in each word is distinctly 
pronounced . The Oriya verbal system is 
at once simple and complete. It has a fong 
array of tenses but the whole is logically 
arranged and buiit on so regular a mode, 
that its principles are particularly noticeable 
from the very complete set of veba! nouns, 
the present, past and future. When an Oriya 
wants to express an idea embodied in what 
In Latin would be called the infinitive, he 
simply takes the approproiate verbal noun 


and declines it in the case which the meaning 
requires, As every infinitive must be some 
oblique case of verbal noun, it follows that 
Oriya grammar does not know the infinitive 
mood at all. In this respect, Orlya is in an 
older stage of grammaticat development than 
even classical Sanskrit and among Indo- 
European languages can only be compared 
with the ancient Sanskrit as spoken in the 
Vedic times... 


Oriya is remarkably free from dialectic 
variations. The well known saying which Is 
true all over the north of India, that the 
languages change every ten kilometers does 
not hold good in Orissa. in what is known 
as Magadhi, which consists of Cuttack, Purl 
and the southern half of Balasore, the 
language is one and the same....” 


The Present and Future of the Orlya 
Language 


The Engilish language began to be 
extensively used after Orissa came under 
the British rule. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that English words, apabhramsha were 
absorbed into the Oriya language, Even 
words like, table , chair, almirah, road, fight, 
line, time, doctor, meeting, train, station, signal, 
are understood by common masses in Orlssa., 
The English educated elites of Orissa have 
shown the tendency of imitating the sentence 
structures of the English language. This 
naturally influences the sentence structures 
in the modern Oriya writings. An unpleasant 
result of the interminging of Oriya and English 
words is that the English - educated young 
people are reluctant to speak pure Oriya. 
So It has become a fashion with the English 


-- educated intelligensia of the State to use 
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a large number of English words in their 
day to day conversation. Of course, the use 
of certain common English words has become 
imperative in the context of many situations 
in this day. But many people deliberately 
use the English language in certain situations 
where it is not absolutely necessary. This 
certainly reveals snobbishness. Such disre- 
gard of one's mother tongue is not a healthy 
attitude. Such a tendency should be dis- 
couraged. 


Thefive year plans have beenlaunched 
In India after Independence with a view to 
accelerating socio-economic growth of the 
country. Many new terms in agriculture. 
science and other areas of our intellectual 
life have been coined. Our leaders, too, while 
addressing the masses, have coined new 
words. These developments have enriched 
our language. The All India Radio ads also 
played a significant role in this connection. 
We have to admit that the Oriya language 
has certain linguistic variations like Cuttacki, 
Sambalpuri, and Beharmpuri, But these 
Variations are very nominal. The Oriya 
language is the one well-knit language 
throughout the state despite these minor 
variations. One feels the necessity of a 
standard Oriya language. It must be borne 
In mind that the quest of a standard Oriya 
language for the State does not pose a 
serious problem. Everyone admits that the 
Oriya language as used in Khurda and its 
adjoining areas Is the ohly standard Oriya 
language. 


Many Orlya - speaking people are 
scattered In various places of the country 
on account of political ups and downs In 
different times. There are many places in 
West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra Pradesh with an overwhelming Orlya 


population. It is a matter of grave concern 
that the Governments of these states have 
paid little attention to the development of 
the language there. On the other hand, they 
are doing every thing possible to wipe out 
the Oriya language which is threatened 
there because of hostile ‘attitude of the 
governments and people of these places. 
Concerted efforts by our Governments are 
absolutely necessary for preserving the dignity 
and prestige of our language in these places. 
Our Government must take up the matter 
with the state Governments concerned, must 
exercise sufficent political pressure uponthem 
so that our brothers and sisters living in the 
hostile atmosphere of these places would 
live with a modicum of dignity; we certainly 
have a mora! responsibility towards these 
people. 


In the fitness of things, the Govt. of 
Orissa,. have accorded the highest honour 
to our language. It is already the language 
of administration. It has already been in- 
troduced as the medium of instruction in col- 
leges and universities of Orissa. Some people 
have expressed the view that retaining the 
English language in school and college 
curricula has become redundant. They feel, 
it is time that this foreign language is expelled 
because the continued use of the language 
is a stumbling block to the natural growth 
of our own language i.e. Oriya. But anybody 
having an idea of the present day world will 
never subscribe to such a view. We should 
never make any move to undermine the 
position of the English language In higher 
education. We can ensure the quality and 
standard of our higher education by main- 
taining the status quo of the English language, 
It is not entirely wrong to say that modern 
fiction and poetry are to a great extent written 
In imitation of modern English fictton and 
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poetry. We have to admit that these works 
of the English educated intelligensia are 
enriching our language. We have always 
accepted the English language as a source 
of inspiration of fiction -writers well - versed 
in the English language and literature 
continue to produce outstanding works in 
the Oriya language. The deterioration in the 
standard of the English language will serioulsy 
affect the quality of the writings of ourlanguage. 
‘In the absence of the English language as 
model, our literary craftsmen will start 
imitting Bengali and Hindi. They will produce 
plethora of sub-standard works, The con- 
tinuance of the English language will never 
prove to be counter - productive to our 
language andliterature as some people allege. 
On the other hand, it will be a fine model 
for the healthy growth of our language. The 
English language has become indispensible 
for our intellectual activities. Let us maintain 
its status quo as long as we need it. Let 
us not be sentimental about it. 


Oriya is one of the most ancient 
languages of India. One must say that the 
modern Oriya language is still in a 
developing state. It is still looking forward 
with experiments in form and content. It is 
very difficult to hazard a guess at this stage 
as to what will be its form in the next century, 
for a language is living and growing 
process. Never the less continuous research 
on the development of the language is 
necessary. The 20th century has witnessed 
phenomenal! developmentsin all departments 
of human knowledge. The explosion of 
knowledge has become possible on account 
of the remarkable process of science in the 
modern age. Thus we are living in an age 
of science which tike Alladin's lamp has 
revolutionised our style of living. So we have 
to keep contact with English and other major 
progressive languages or the different 
countries of the world in order to ensure 
further development of the Oriya language. 
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The linguistic & cultural affinity of 


Singbhum with Orissa 
Dipak Sarangi 


The district of Singbhum comprised 
five sub-divisions i.e. Sadar, Chakradhar- 
pur, Saraikella, Dhaibhum and Ghatsila 
(Singbhum Sadar was split up into two sub- 
divisions, viz. Sadar and Chakradharpur and 
the old Dhalbhum Estate was bifurcated into 
Ghatsila and Dhalbhum sub-divisions). Two 
separate districts have been created out of 
the old Singbhum district viz. Singbhum East 
and Singbhum West. The Dhalbhum Estate 
was permanently settled by the British East 
India Company with a scion of the Dhavala 
dynasty in 1800 A.D. When the Jungle 
Mahals were broken up, Dhalbhum was 
transferred to Manbhum division, and finally 
in 1846 to Singbhum. The confiscated 
Porahat state was included in Singbhum 
district by Act 11 of 1892. The Kolhan 
government estate was formed with 25 
kolpirs of which 16 belonged to the Porahat 
state, 4 to Saraikella, 1 to Kharswan and 
4 to Mayurbhanj (Probably 5 and Nagra Pir?). 
Pir Haldipukri (Tarf) of Dhalbhum sub- 
sivision originally belonged to Mayurbhanj 
state. Kuchang and Icha pirs of Saraikeltla 
state also formed part of Mayurbhanj. The 
Maharaja of Mayurbhan;j filed a case for the 
restoration of Kuchang in 1827, but the 
petition was rejected for political expediency. 
Singbhum (Porahat, Saraikella and 
Kharswan) was mentloned in Man Singh's 


account of 11 dependent chiefs who were 
under Mayurbhanj during the early period 
of Mughal rule. The Raja of Dhalbhum was 
also a feudatory chief under Mayurbhanij. 
The princely states of Saraiketla and 
Kharswan which previously formed a part 
of Orissa were integrated to the Singhbhum 
district by Bihar Governent Notification No. 
960/CR, 122 (90) - 49. There has been 
further accretion of territory to the district 
subsequently. However, we are not taking 
them into account for our study of the 
language and culture of Singbhum. The 
name Singbhum i.e. the land of the Singha 
Rajas is most probably derived from the 
patronymic of the Rajas of Porahat to whom 
the north of the district was once subject, 
just as Dhalbhum is so called because it 
was the territory of the Dhala Rajas. Some 
scholars on the other hand assert that the 
district has been named after "Sing Bonga", 
the supreme deity of the Hos and the creator 
of the Universe. This theory has mostly been 
highlighted by the British scholars and 
adininistrators in their fondness to project 
Singbhum as the exclusive preserve of the 
tribals. The Hos were not the original settlers 
of Singbhum. The Bhuiyans were the 
original inhabitants of the district and the 
Singha Rajas usurped power from the 
Bliuiyan chiefs and even accepted Paudi 
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Devi, the Bhuiyan divinity as .the patron 
Goddess of the family. The Bhuiyan chiefs 
enjoyed the traditional right of offering 
‘Tilak’ to the Raja of Porahat on their 
investiturre. The name Porahat is obviously 
linked with Paudi. The Kols migrated to 
Singbhum much later. Hence the attempt 
to read any tribal significance in the 
nomenclature of the district appears to be 
hollow. 


Singbhum is predominantly a tribal 
district. The two major tribes inhabiting the 
region are the Kols and the Santals. Among 
the non-Adivasi population of the district 
the Oriyas clearly out-number others i.e. the 
Bengali and the Hindi speaking people. 
The States Re-organisation Commission in 
its report at page 183 para 667 observed, 
“From the linguistic point of view Singbhum 
is the meeting ground of Ho, Oriya, Bengali. 
Hindi and Bengali speaking people are 
largely concentrated in the urban industrial 
centres of the distrct. In the countryside 
one finds only Adivasi and Oriya - the picture 
is almost the same everywhere from 
Jamsola to Jaintgarh. The Hindi and the 
Bengali speaking people are mostly 
immigrants from the neighbouring 
provinces of West Bengal and district in 
North Bihar. The Census Report of 187 
mentions that Oriya and aboriginal tongues 
are the prevailing languages of Singbhum. 
The eminent linguist Dr. Grierson states, 
“Oriya is also the language of the most of 
the district of Singbhum belonging to the 
division of Chotnagpur and several neigh- 
bouring states which fall politically within 
the same division". Dr. John Beams wrties 
: "But when the case of Oriya comes to 
be considered, it must be remembered that 
it is spoken not only by five millions in the 
settled and civilised districts of the sea 


coast, but by an uncounted and widely 
dispersed mass of wild tribes in the vast 
tract of mountains which covered hundreds 
of miles of inland, and extend as far west 
as Nagpur and as far south as Telingana." 
The Vamsa Prava Lekhana, the official 
chronicle of Singha dynasty is probably one 
of the earliest writings in Oriya prose in 
the whole gamut of Oriya literature. The land 
and village grants made in palm leaf patta 
by the Rajas of Porahat, Dhalbhum, 
Saraikella and Kharswan, official records 
in the aforesaid states were all maintained 
in Oriya since the earliest times. Even when 
Oriya was abolished from the Zamindary 
records in Dhalbhurn, the time- honoured 
practice of entering the first revenue col- 
lection on the day of Sunia in a palm leaf 
in Oriya character continued till the abolition 
of Zamindary in 1949. The official corre- 
spondence of the Rajas of Porahat and 
Saraikella with the Company's Government 
are mostly conducted in Oriya. It is inter- 
esting to mention here that the Kols in their 
engagement with the British in 1821 agreed 
to encourage their children to learn Oriya 
or Hindi tongue. Since Oriya was the 
language of the region and of the people, 
they naturally preferred Oriya. Dalton in his 
despatch No. 224 dated 30th September 
1859 to Lushington, officiating secretary to 
the Government of Bengal says, "a similar 
abstract translation of letters on palm leaves 
in Oriya character found by Lt. Birch at 
Kordiha after the attack and flight of the 
ex-Raja“ also shows that instruction to the 
army was given in Oriya. Even the British 
officers at times appended Oriya transla- 
tions of their letters to the Rajas of Porahat, 
Saraikella and Kharswan. The Census 
reports of 1891, 1901 and 1921 have con- 
ceded that Oriya is spoken throughout 
the distric. The Bengal Government 
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despatch No. 6375 dt. 3.12.1903 mentioned 
that in the district of Singbhum 2,35,000 
speak Munda language which in course of 
time will give place to Orlya. Top British 
officials like Mr, B. Foley, Commissioner, 
Chotnagpur Division and Mr. A. Garret, 
Deputy Commissioner, Singbhum in thelr 
reports to the higher authorities admitted 
that Singbhum was essentially an Oriya 
district and that great injustice was done 
to them by denying them education in their 
mother tongue. Mr. Dippie, inspector of 
Schools of the Chotnagpur division in his 
evidence before O' Donnell Committee 
said that both Singbhum and Dhalbhum were 
Oriya speaking tracts and he had seen things 
personally while visiti the schools of both 
the sub-sivisions in the district. i has been 
recorded in the Log Book of the Benga 
M.E. Schoo! at Baharagora that before 1862 
Bengali was practically unknown in these 
villages; there the people spoke in Oriya 
and boys learnt in Oriya Pathsals. !n 1865 
a Bengali Pathsala was established at Ba- 
haragora and Babu Krishnadhan Ral was 
appointed as its teacher. The, Goalas of 
Singbhum refused Bengall to gulp down 
their throat in 1871. The Mankis and Mun- 
das who had learnt Hindi at the instance 
of the Govt. are not trusted by their ryots. 
The 1931 Census was prepared at a very 
critical time. i.e. just before the sitting of 
the Orissa Committee. And as such attemts 
are made to manlpulate the returns. About 
1,32,980 persons were declared as speak- 
Ing a doubtful language. This was irideed 
a unique feature in the annal of census 
operatlons in India. The 1931 in spite of 
the rise in population. Many such instances 
can be given to prove that the Census of 
1931 in Singbhum was thoroughly manipu- 
lated. In fact the number of Oriya speaking 
people in the district declined in the Census 


of 1961, cenSus superintendent admitted, 
"as there were more number of Bongali 
enumerators the Bengalis have got more 
advantages than the Oriya in the census 
operation”. in Baharagore P.S. the number 
of Oriya Speaking people came down from 
14,550 in 1921 to 10,774 in 1931, 1971 
although there has been a substantial rise 
in the population of other linguistic groups 
and in total population. The mother tongue 
of the caste Hindus inhabiting the Singbhum 
region like Brahmin, Karan, Khandayat, 
Barik, Bania, Teli, Raju, Gauda, Goala, 
Tanti, Kumbhar, Kamar, Gola, Sundhi etc. 
is Oriya. The Census report of 1921 says 
that the Ghasis are an Oriya caste. The 
Kurmis of Sadar Sub-sivision and the 
Gandas of Dhalbhum were declared by 
competent courts as Oriya speakers. The 
Koihan settlement report (1913-18) clearly 
s.ates that all functiona! castes like 
Kamhars, Kumbhars, Goalas and Tantis 
who live amogst the Hos, speak Oriya in 
addition to Ho. Among the Adivasis, 
backward castes and Harijans, the Kharia, 
the Bathuri, the Mahali, the Dandachhatra 
Majhi, the Bhuiyan, the Mala, the Ganda, 
the Dhoba, the Ghasi speak Oriya as their 
mother tongue. The Gondas were declared 
Oriya speaking by a competent court at Jam- 
shedpur in a census case of 1941. Even 
the Kol, the Santal and the Bhumij of 
Singbhum speak Oriya in addition to their 
own language. There are striking 
similartties between the Oriya and Ho words. 
The same is true of Santhali as well, Oriya 
was the language of the courts and schools 
and all documents and state records were 
kept in Oriya character upto 1890 in 
Saraikella and Kharswan. When these two 
states were brought under the Commissioner 
at Hazaribag and had political relationship 
with Chainbasa, Hindi was imposed as 
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the court language. Curiously enough 
white Hindi was the language in the 
courts, Bengali was introduced as the 
medium of instruction in the schools. Hindi 
was ordered to be introduced in all the 
schoots of Kharswan state vide Govt, letter 
No. 1361 dt. 31.8.1905 addressed to the 
Commissioner of Chotnagpur. Mr. B. C. Sen, 
D.C., Singbhum and ex-officio Assistant 
Political Agent for Saraikella and Kharswan 
In an official note dt. 20.1.1914 observed 
that Oriya should both be the court language 
and medium of instruction in the schools 
in Saraikella and Kharswan. Mr, Sen 
remarked elsewhere that it is a matter of 
serious consideration whether Oriya or Hindi 
should be taught in Place of Bengali which 
will be of no use in the state, were Oriya 
is the mother tongue and Hindi the court 
language. Mr. Carry, another Deputy 
Commissioner inspecting the Kharswan 
school on 16.12.1907 expressed similar 
sentinments. The leading British education- 
ists in India who served as Inspectors of 
Schools, Chotnagpur Division at different 
times like Mr. H. Lambert were convinced 
that Oriya was the mother tongue of a vast 
majority of the people in these states and 
in fact they initiated steps for the restoration 
of Oriya as the medium of instruction in 
the schools. In 1916, the Zemindars and 
the- leading public of Singbhum submitted 
a memorial to the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa Sir Edward Cait demanding introduc- 
tion of Oriya as the medium of instruction 
in the schools etc. The princely states of 
Saraikella and Kharswan were transferred 
to the Orissa States Agency in 1916. The 
ruling chiefs of these states were advised 
to introduce Oriya in the schools and court. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then member of 
the .Indian Dominion Cabinet in his inau- 


gural address to the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
held at Patna on 10.12.47 admitted that 
Singbhum and Dhalbhum were non-Hindi 
speaking tracts. it was mainly in consid- 
eration of language and culture that 
Singbhum District Congress Committee was 
placed under Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee since its inception. 


The cultural affinity of Singbhum is: 
a settled fact of ,history. Only a cursory 
glance at the food Habits, dress, ornaments, 
social customs of the people, the culinary 
peculiarities of the place, the festivals ob- 
served and the religious rites performed, 
the archaeologica! remains, and above all 
the Chhou dance of Saraikella - Singbhum 
which is indeed its greatest cultural heritage 
would convice anyone about Singbhum's 
cultural oneness with Orissa. The Chhou 
dance is a typica! Orissan art. It originated 
In ancient Bhar;ja Bhumi (Mayurbhanj}) and 
Singha Bhumi (Singbhum). The dance and 
the music accompanying it are Oriya in 
composition, conception and execution. The 
songs of Upendra Bhanja, Kavisurya and 
Gopal Krushna are an inseparable part of 
the Chhou music of Singbr.um. In fact 'it 
is based on Oddissi tune. Even the Bihar 
Governmentin their press note dated Ranchi 
the 12th September 1949' conceded the 
Oriya origin of Chhou dance. The Pressnote 
stated "The Government have made liberal 
grants to Rathayatra and Chhou dance 
which are typical Oriya functions." The food 
habits’ of the people and the dresses used 
by them are typically Orissan. The usual 
food of common man includes rice, rice kept 
overnight immersed in water Pakhal, 
parched rice; Mudhi. The following cakes 
and delicacies are prepared in Singbhum 
countryside " Arisapitha, Kakrapitha, Manda 
{Boiled and fried), Chitau pitha, Galntha, 
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Saru Chakuli, Enduri. Podapitha, Khiri, Bada 
(Biri and Muga), Badi etc. it will thus be 
seen thatthe cullinary peculiarities observed 
in Singbhum are identical with those in 
Orissa. The women's mode of wearing the 
sari is similar to those in Orissa. The Oriya 
style of Khusa is a common sight in 
Singbhum and Dhalbhum. The extensive 
use of Pana, Gudakhu, Sukhua etc. -indi- 
cates the prevalence of Oriya culture and 
habits In the district of Singhbhum. The 
Gadadhar Paddhati or the mode prevalent 
in Orissa is followed here in conducting 
pujas and other religious rituals. The 
sraddha is observed on 10th day of a man's 
death, unlike on 31st day in Bengal. Pinda 
is offered in Panasa Patra and not in Kadali 
Patra. In the past, marriage used to be 
performed before the girls attained puberty 
and Kushandika homa was not performed 
on the same day as in Bengal. When the 
girl attained puberty and was sent to her 
father-in-law's house, Garbha-dhana Homa 
was performed. The ornaments used by 
women such as Hara, Panjana, Gulara, Gan- 
thia, Prajapati, Chudi, Ananta, Hata Padma, 
Chandra Hara, Jhuntia etc, are all of Oriya 
style. The following festivals, are observed 
through the district of Singbhum :- 


Pana Sankranti, Raja, Sitala Sasthi, 
Devasnanv Purnima, Ratha Yatra, Chitau 
Amabasya, Gamha Purnima, Sunia, Jitstami, 
Durga Puja, Kumar Purnima, Kali PUja, 
Panchaka, Rasha Purnima, Gurubar Osha, 
Sudashabrata, Makara, Sambar Dasamietc. 
The village names in Singbhum are simnar 
to those prevailing In the neighbouring 
areas of Orissa. The thatched houses built 
in the rural areas of Singbhum are iden- 
ticat with those constructed in Orissa in styie 
and design. The Hindus and Hindu-ised 


aborigins living in Singhbhum and Dhalbhum 
are governed by the Mitakshara schoot of 
Hindu law. The Vilayati or Oriya year was 
in vogue in all the Zamidaries and princely 
states of the district and sunia was observed 
with due solemnity. The deposition of late 
Satrughna Deo Dhaba! Deb in a {and 
Registration case dt. 17th June, 1887 and 
that of Babu Tribhuban Oijha, the leading 
Maithaili Bramhin of the district in title suit 
No. 67 to 1921 are significant in this context. 
The women in the rural areas decorate 
their houses with Jhunti on festive 
occasions which is essentially Oriya in style 
and compositon. It is something very 
different from Bengali Alpana. The archaeo- 
logical remains at Guhaipal in Dhalbhum 
and Benisagar in Singbhum (Sadar) are 
rich in art and sculpture. The style followed 
in these centres of art is typically Orissan. 
Dr.K.C. Panigrahi in a learned article 
conclusively established that the sculpture 
at Benisagar both in design and execution 
is similar to that of Mayurbhanja. The best 
specimens of art from Guhiapal have either 
been demaged as a result of continuous 
exposure to heat and rain or stealthily 
removed from their origina! site by interested 
parties. But the few images that have sur- 
vived the ravages of time, demonstrate to 
the world outside the excellence of the 
Orissan School of art and architecture. There 
was an Oriya inscription in the old (Original) 
Siva Temple at Chitreswar. When the temple 
collapsed, the inscription was removed from 
Chitreswar by the then Zamindar of 
Dhalbhum. A photostat copy of this was 
submitted to O'Dnell, committed as a 
document by the Singbhum Utkal Sabha. 
One comes across innumerable Oriya palm 
leaf manuscripts throughout the district. The 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
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the Aasalila etc. were inscribed in palm 
leaves In Oriya charater by the local scribes. 
Dr. ‘Khageswar Mohapatra, Professor of 
Oriya, Viswabharati recently discovered an 
Oriya Kavya entitled ‘Premalata Kavya’ in 
palm leaf manuscript from Guhiapal. The 
author of this poetical work was one 
Jagannath who styled himself as a prince 
of royal blood. The poets and writers of 
Singbhum have made handsome contrbu- 
tions to Oriya literature through the ages. 
Sri Nrusingha Kabi of Saraiketia who 
flourihsed around 17th Century A.D. 
composed the Asadha Mahatmya and 
Vaisakha Mahatmya. Kabichandra Kalipras- 
anna Kabi wielded a very powerlu! pen. His 
novels, dramas and short stories are 
extremely poplar. Sri Sambhu Nath Mokak 
Is a poet of repute. Dr. Asit Kabl Is a literary 
talent of high order. Sri Bijay Pratap Singh 
Deo was also a prolific writer. Pandit K.C. 
Acharya and Sri Ambika Charan Patnaik 
of.Kharswan are well-known in the field of 
‘ literary activity. Pandit Iswar Chandra Hota, 
iswar Chandra Mohapatra, Pandit: Kali 
Prasant.u Satpathy are 1amous literary 
figures in their own right. Among the modern 
Oriya poets of Singbhum mention may be 
made of late Debdas Sarangi, Dilip Patnaik, 
Asit Kabl, Dillip Sarangi etc. Late Raghab 
Choudhury, who flourished in the 19th Cen- 
tury in Midnapur-Singbhum border was a 
poet par excellence. His poetic plays 
depicting mythological themes can be 
placed on par with the great innovation in 
this genre of Baishnab Pani. The Oriya Yatra 


and Pala are still very much alive in the 
rural areas of Singbhum. 


The ¢ult of Jagannath extends upto 
the southern bank of the river Subarnarekha 
in Ranchi. Jagannath, Balaphadra and 
Subhadra are worshipped in almost every 
important village in Singbhum. The Ratha 
Yatra is performed in many places in the 
same style as in Puri. The Oriya Bhagabata 
of Jagannath Dash is immensely popular 
in Singbhum. It is recited and worshipped 
there in almost every home as a part of 
the daily ritual. Sri Debaki Nandan Prasad, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, Bihar pub- 
lished a collection of folk songs of Saraikella 
and Kharswan entitled "Kete Akuha Katha 
- Kete Utala Asha" which clearly established 
the Oriya culture of the place. In the Jatakas 
and Janmapatrikas of Singbhum and 
Dhalbhum, one invariably finds the anka 
of the Gajapati Raja of Puri and in all sankal- 
pas which precede every puja the Maha- 
vakya pronounced with solemnity in Kan- 
yadan in marriages and other important 
riluals of the Hindus and Hinduised abo- 
rigines begin with :- 


"ha Prithivyvam Jambudwipe-Bharata 
Khande, Bharatavarse Utlkaladeshe Ganga 
Viraja-Purusottamyor madhye Merordakshi- 
natah Mahodadheruttaratah, Subarnarekha 
khardakyenaditeere Deva Brahmanagnl! 
Sannidhow." This proves conclusively that 
Singbhum is a part of Utkala desha |.e. 
Orissa. 
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Development of Sanskrit literature 


in Orissa 


Dr. Bhagaban Panda 


The heritage of India is Santkrit. It 
Is the language of the gods. All the ancient 
scriptures of Vedic and Puranic religion and 
culture of India are preserved In Sanskrit. 
It is a vital source of knowledge of ali the 
branches of learning and serves as the most 
powerful unifying force of India through all 
types of diversities and adversities. It is one 
of the primary sources of ancient history 
and culture of India. Sanksirt literature 
divides iteself into two great ages - Vedic 
(Vaidika) and Classical (Laukika). The 
historic Mahabharata War (1550 B.C.) is the 
dividing line between the two. 


Sanskrit ‘literature and culture of 
India flourished due to the glorious achieve- 
ments of the Pundits, the scholars and the 
sclentists living in different parts of the 
country. The contribution of Orissa to enrich 
Sanskrit literature, the great Indian heritage, 
is no way less In comparlsonto other regions 
of india. The Sanskrit literature In Orissa 
can be divided into two main divisions viz. 
Vedic Sanskrit literature and Classical 
Sanskrit literature. Vedic literature Is ac- 
cepted as the most ancient records of the 
world. tt is divided Into four main distinct 
classes of literature according to their 
thematic .nature. They are known as 
Samhita, Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upani- 
shad. They each have distinct and vast 


literature and are varied in nature. They 
greatly influenced the social, political and 
religious life of tndia. 


(a) Vedic Sanskrit Literature : 


It is known from the study of the. 
inscriptions of Orissa that the Vedic litera- 
ture and culture were widely propagated in 
ancient Orissa many centuries before the 
dawn of its documented history. The 
Brahmins inhabiting now in Orissa belong 
to the various sakhas (branches) of the four 
Vedas, the majority of whom belong to the 
Kanva Sakha of Sukla Yajurveda. The Kanva 
Samhita of Orissan recension contains 41 
chapters, 323 Anuvakas and 2096 Mantras 
(stanzas) whereas other editions of india 
contain 40 chapters, 332 Anuvakas and 
2114 Mantras. The Vedic scholars of india 
were under the notion that Sayana has not 
commented upon the second half of the 
Kanvasamhita, the first half of which was 
published In 1906. But the Sayana com- 
mentary of the second half was discovered 
in Orissa and this has been published from 
Banaras in 1978. 


The Paippalada Sakha of Athar- 
vaveda was not known to the scholars earlier 
than 1875. One erroneous and incomplete 
script of the same collected from Karnatak 
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by the Maharaja of Kashmir was published 
in 1901. But its complete and correct scripts 
are available in Orissa. The Brahmins of 
the Paippalada Sakha are now living in 
Balasore, Mayurbhanj and in some other 
districts of Orissa. Most of them are highly 
educated, cultured and wealthy Brahmins 
of Orissa. The Brahmins of this Sakha who 
are rarely seen in other parts of india had 
perhaps migrated from Orissa in the long 
past. Survey and research in this matter 
may throw some light in future. 


The Paippalada Samhita is the first 
and prominent Sakha of Atharvaveda. It is 
divided into twenty Kandas like Sunaka 
Sakha and contains 8000 mantras (stanzas) 
where as the published book contains 6500 
mantras. It contains topics namely Santika, 
Panshika, Vasya, Stambhana, Mohana, 
Dvesana, Ucchatana, Marana, “ Akarsana 
and other ritualistic and philosophical 
subjects. But unfortunately this world famous 
Vedic work has not yet been published from 
Orissa. 


The Paippalada Sakha has a 
number of Upanishadas out of which seventy 
works have been discovered in Orissa. 
Some of them are Chulikopanishad, 
Anuchulikopanishad, Brahmopanishad, 
Anupanishad, Suksmopnaishad, etc. All 
these are not published. 


About twenty Brahmana books of 
Kanva Sakhas of Sukla Yajurveda have 
been discovered in Orissa. They are 
Atigraha, Adhvara, Astadhyaya, Asva- 
medha, Agnirahasya, Atharvana Stuti, 
Uddhari, Madhyama, Rajasuya, Chiti, Chitra, 
Graha, Hayana, Havirbhaga, Hastighata, 
Mukhasambhara, Sanchikabrahmana, etc. 


All are in manuscripts and waiting since 
long to see the light. 


A number of other Upanishadas 
have also been discovered in Orissa. Some 
of them are Gayatr!, Pinda, Kumarabodhini, 
Vasudeva, Advaita, Hayagriva, Parama- 
hamsa, Prathama, Panchama, Yogasikha, 
Amritavidya, Tara, Ugratara, Amritananda, 
Kalisantarana, Srutipratyaganandopan- 
ishad, etc. But no one has yet been 
published. Al! these Vedic literatures after 
publication will throw some light on the 
tradition of the Vedic culture in Orissa. 
Moreover a systematic survey of palmleaf 
manuscripts throughout Orissa is necessary 
for collection and documentation of more 
works on the subject. The archaeological 
remains of the Vedic sacrifices and the 
traditions of the Vedic rites and rituals are 
still seen and observed in Orissa even now. 


(b) Classica! Sanskrit Literature : 


The Classical Sanskrit literature of 
Orissa has its beginning long before the 
Christian era though concrete proof is not 
available except the indirect indication 
recorded in the Asokan inscriptions at Dhaull 
and Jaugad and in Hatigumpha inscription 
of Mahameghavahana Kharavela, the 
emperor of Kalinga, i.e. ancient Orissa. 
Under the patronage of the kings beginning 
from the reign of the Mathara dynasty (314- 
AD) of Orissa Sanskrit literature and culture 
spread over the whole of the Orissan society 
vigorously and this current continued without 
any break till Orissa's subjugation to the 
Britishers in 1803. The classical titerature 
of Orissa can be divided into various cate- 
gories according to their theme and nature. 
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A brief note on each category ts furnished 
below for information of the general readers. 


(a) The Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata 


The Ramayana and the Ma- 
habharata are two great epics of India. The 
Ramayana mentions the name of Utkala and 
Kalinga with the name of other regions of 
South India. The sage Valmiki has also 
described the coronation of Kusha, the 
eldest son of Ramachandra in Koshala or 
South Koshala, a part of which is now 
Identified as western Orissa. The Ramay- 
ana has also recorded the names of many 
Vedic teachers, the Vedic institutions and 
the Brahmins of various sakhas who were 
living in different regions of ancient Orissa. 
The Mahabharata has also mentioned the 
matrimonial relation between the kings of 
Kalinga and Utkal. The kings of Kalinga and 
Utkal, the then Orissan regions, took part 
in the great Mahabharata war. The sacred 
places, the forests, the mountains of ancient 
Orissa have been glorified in these two 
epics. But unfortunately, they have not been 
studled properly. The Orissan recensions 
of those epics have also not drawn the notice 
of the scholars due to want of publication. 
The mountains, the rivers, the forests; the 
towns and the villages of Orissa respectfully 
preserve the traditions of these two epics 
even today. 


(b) Purana 


The Puranic literature of india has 
been divided into three groups viz. Mahapu- 
rana, Upapurana and Sthalapurana. The 
Puranic works of Orissa come under the 
third category. The glories of Orissa have 
been recorded in those Mahapuranas and 


Upapuranas since their compilation. But the 
Pandits of Orissa have. compiled the 
separate puranas to glorify individually the 
religious centres like Viraja, Ekamra, Kon- 
arka, Purusottama etc. with their topogra- 
phicat picture of the area along with the 
vivid descriptions of various notable item, 
of interest. From the interna! evidences it 
is known that the Puranas of Orissa were 
compiled between 11th and 16th Century 
A.D. The important works among them are 
Sivapurana (C. 1100 A.D.), Kapila Samhita 
and Purusottamamahatmya 1278 A.D.) 
which §lorify Ekamra Kshetra and Purusot- 
tama Kshetra respectively. Niladrimahodaya 
(1435 A.D.) and Muktichintamaniby Gajapati 
Purusottama Deva (1466-1497 AD) describe 
the history, religion, culture, rites and rituals 
of Lord Jagannath at Puri. The Ekamra 
Chandrika deals with the sanctity, fairs and 
festivals observed at Bhubaneswar. The 
Viraja Mahatmya (16th C.) sings the glory 
and importance of Virajakshetra. This is one 
of the most important works on the history 
of the Saiva and Sakta Cults of Orissa. 
Besides, Prachimahatmya, Sau- 
rasamuchaya (C. 1300 A.D.) and Keshar- 
akshetra Mahatmya (C. 1700 AD) describe 
the glory of the sacred river Prachi, Konark 
and Chandesvara at Tangi respectively. 


(c) Dharmashastra 


The Dharmashastra or Smriti is a 
collection of family rites and rituals (Grihya), 
the Vedic sacrifices (Srauta) and judiciary 
and administration (Dharma) aspects in one 
work. The development of Dharmashastra 
has been divided into three phases viz. Sutra 
(600 BC - 100 AD), Smruti (100-700 A.D.) 
and Nibandhas and commentaries (700- 
1800 A.D.) The Dharmashastra works of 
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Orissa come under the last phase. There 
were 55 writers in Orissa who wrote about 
100 works on different subjects of Dhar- 
mashastra. The most notable Smriti writer 
and their works are noted below : 


Pandit Satananda Acharya (1050 
AD) was the pioneer writer of Orissa School! 
of Dharmashastra who has been referred 
to in most of the later Smriti works of Orissa. 
Vajapeyi Sambhukar Mishra (1278 AD) 
wrote ‘Sambhukarapaddhati’ on the Srauta 
Yajnas. His son Vidyakara (1375 AD) 
composed Nityacharapaddhati. Vajapeyi 
Narasingha Mishra wrote the ‘Nityachara- 
pradipa’ and Rajaguru Gadadhar Mohapa- 
tra (1715 AD) wrote Kalasara and Achar- 
asara on the topic of Achara. All these writers 
were known to scholars at the all India level. 
Among the others Brihaspati Suri (1250 AD) 
writer of Kritya Kaumudi, Krishna Mishra of 
Kalanirnaya and Kaladipa, Jagannatha Das 
(1497 AD) of Srikrishnabhaktikalpalataph- 
ala, Gajapati Prataparudra Deva (1497-1533 
AD) of Sarasvativilasa, Vajapeyi (1375 AD) 
of Sulvasutravartikatita and Kundaman- 
dapalaksana, Balunki Pathi (1793 AD) of 
Yatrabhagavata were famous smriti writers 
of Orissa. The fairs and festivals -- rites 
and rituals, pilgrim centres, expiation of sins, 
sacrifices and sraddha ceremonies ob- 
served through the ages have been recorded 
in the Dharmashastras. of Orissa. 


(d) Tantra 


Puranas and other texts have 
depicted Orissa as the first and foremost 
of the Tantric Pithas of India. Besides, the 
temples, sculptures, shrines and mathas of 
tantric cult, -- many tantric works of the 
Hindus and Buddhists have been written 
in Orissa but unfortunately most of them 
are not available now. Among the available 


Hindu tantras most notable are Sarada Sara- 
darchana Paddhati of Godavara Mishra 
(1497 AD) Durgotsavachandrika of 
Vardhana Mohapatra (1668 AD) Tar- 
Inikulasudhatarangini of Ramachandra 
Udgata (1675 AD) Durgayajanadipika of 
Jagannatha Acharya (1750 AD) and 
Jnanavalitantra of Lakhsesvara Rath (18th 
Century). There are many other works and 
huge number of manuscripts of folk tantra 
which dea! with Mantra, Tantra, Yantra and 
Ausadhi (Medicine) to make the society 
happy and prosperous. 


(e) Jyotisha 


It is known from the inscriptions and 
other literary works that the study of 
astronomy and astrology were very popular 
in ancient Orissa. There were more than 
20 scientists in Orissa out of which Satan- 
anda Acharya (1050 AD) the writer of 
‘Bhasvati'and Mm. Samanta Chandrasekhar 
(1835 AD) the author of ‘Siddhantadarpana’ 
became well-known to the space scientists 
of the world. These two deal with astronomy. 
The other important works on astrology are 
Adbhuta Sagara (Sara) of Yogisvara (1425 
AD), Ayurdayakaumudi of Jagannath Naray- 
ana Deva (1650 AD), Utpatatargarngini of 
ARaghunatha Das (1675 AD) Laghusiddhanta 
of Chaitanya Rajaguru (1750 AD) Mahidhara 
Samhita of Mahidhara Mishra (1775 AD). 
The other works on the subject were written 
or compiled during 1700 - 1775 AD. 


(N Ayurveda 


The study and practice of medical! 
Science were very popular in ancient Orissa. 
The Samhitas of Charaka, Susruta and 
Vagbhatta were taught to the students by 
the eminent scientists of Orissa. The 
research laboratories and pharmacies were 
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established in urban areas and hilly regions 
where the students and teachers undertook 
their training and research. They composed 
valuable works based on their research 
findings. Pandit Madhava Kar, one of the 
specialists of Ayurvedic medicine was a 
resident of Orissa. His work ‘Madhavakara- 
nidana’ Is famous in the medical world. 
Among the other important works the names 
of Ayurvedasara Samgraha of Visvanatha 
Sena (1559 AD), Vaidyakalpalata of 
Raghunatha Das, Abhinava Chintamani of 
Chakrapani Das and Chikitsasaramanjari of 
Jagannatha Das are worth mentioning. 
There are hundreds of manuscripts “under 
the name of ‘'Gunigaredi’ which deal with 
traditional folk medicines for various 
physical and mental diseases. 


(9g) Kavya Literature 


The Kavya tradition of Orissa was 
started from 4th-5th century A.D., if not 
earlier. It is known from the inscriptions that 
the Pandits and poets like Patanga Siva- 
charya, Madhava Varma, Jambhana, 
Narayan and others had adorned the royal 
courts of Orissa. The Sanskrit igscriptions 
discovered so far record the literary 
descriptions of the dynastic history, valour 
and achievements of the kings reigning 
during 400-1800 AD. The Kavya literature 
‘of Orissa can be divided into Mahakavya, 
Gitakavya, Khandakavya, Champukavya, 
Dutakavya and Kathakavya according to 
their nature of compcsit.on. 


(1) Mahakavya 


The Mahakavyas noticed so far have 
been composed on the episodes of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavata, the great epics of India. Uptill 


now 18 Mahakavyas are discovered out of 
which the most important are two, namely 
Koshalananda Mahakavya (in 23 cantos) 
by Gangadhar Mishra (1615 AD) and 
Vasantotsava Mahakavya (in 22 cantos) by 
Haladhara Mishra (1623 AD). The first one 
is a historical work and the second is a 
work of science which deals with wood, 
forest, music, “dance, erotics, prosody etc. 
The another one names Raghava-Yadaviya 
Mahakavya (in 10 cantos) of Vasudeva 
Praharaja.(18th C.AD) is a dvisandhankavya 
which at a time describes the story of Rama 
and Krishna in a single work. The other 
Mahakavyas are Sahridayanand of Krish- 
nananda, Bhaktibhagavata of Jivadeva 
(1497 AD), Bharatamrit of Divakara, Dasha- 
grivavadha of Markandeya (1558 AD) and 
Sulochanamadhava of Brajasundara Pat- 
tanaik (1728 AD). Most of these and many 
others are still to be seen in manuscripts. 


(1) Gitakavya 


The Gityakavya or lyrical kavya is 
a concomitant of dramaturgy, music and 
dancing. It is a novel poetry composed 
according to the science of poetics. The 
Gitagovinda by Kaviraj Jayadev (1150 AD) 
is the first lyrical Kavya of Orissa and India 
too. The poet and the work were closely 
associated with Lord Jagannath at Puri. It 
was composed in 12 cantos in prevalent 
"Yatra' form of ancient Orissa. Following the 
footprints of the celebrated poet Jayadev 
and his work Gitagovinda the poet Kavi- 
chandra Divakara Mishra (1470 AD) 
composed his ‘Abhinavagitagovinda (in 10 
canto in the name of his patron Gajapati 
Purusottama Deva (1466-1497 A.D.). The 
other Gitakavyas brought to light so far are 
Rukminiparinaya (in 6 cantos) of Narayana 
Bhanja (1525 AD), Mukundavilasa (in 12 
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cantos} of Jatindra Raghuttama Tirtha, S/- 
valilamrita (in 10 cantos) and Srikrish- 
nalllamrita (in 8 cantos} of Agnichit Ni- 
tyananda Pandita (1630 AD) Gitasitaval- 
labha (in 12 cantos) of Sitikantha (1750 
AD) and Gitamukunda (in 14 cantos) of 
Kamalalochana Khadgaraya (1775 AD). 
The name of many other works have been 
referred to in the science or treatise on 
music of Orissa. 


(in) Khandakavya 


The Khadnakavyas are shorter 
poems and they deal with one part of the 
topic to be narrated by tre poet. They are 
divided into devotional poetry, love poetry 
and anthology. More than twenty satakas 
under the devotional poetry have been 
discovered out of which MNiladri and 
Niladrinatha Sataka by different poets, 
Narayana Sataka by Vidyakara Purohita 
Nrisingha Sataka by Gangadhara, Har- 
ibhaktisarvasva Sataka by Chakrapani are 
worth mentioning. These works have been 
composed in between 1500-1900 AD. 
Under the love poetry Aryasaptasati of 
Govardhana Acharya (1156 AD), Netra Sa- 
taka of Brajasundar (1728 AD), Kataksa 
sataka of Vakravak Chakrapani (1760 AD) 
are notable works of Orissa. The An- 
yapadesha Sataka of Bhubanananda 
(1500 AD) Vidagdhamukhamandana of 
Dharma Das(1300 AD) Rasakalpadruma 
{a work on rhetoric) of Jagannatha Mishra 
(1725 AD) Duruha Slokavali of Bra- 
jabandhu (1750 AD) and Muktamala of 
Pasupati (1750 AD) come under the 
category of anthology. 


(IV) Champukavya 


The Compositions which contain 
both prose and poetry and divided into 
chapters are called Champukavyas. The 
Champukavyas composed by the poets of 
Orissa deal with the theme of Rama, Krishna, 
Jagannatha and some historical facts. The 
notable works under the head are Gan- 
gabansanucharita Champu by Vasudeva 
Rath (1700 AD), Gundicha Champu by 
different. authors and Anandadamodara 
Champu by Bhubaneswar Mishra. 


(V) Dutakavya 


The poets of India have followed 
the footprints of MA3hakavi Kalidasa and 
composed the dutakvyas in imitating his 
Meghaduta. In Orissa Krishna Srichandan 
(1725 AD) composed his Abdaduta and 
Chakrapani Das wrote his Bhringaduta on 
the theme of Rama and Krishna respec- 
tively, Tarkavachaspati Madhusudana 
Mishra wrote his ‘Hanumatsandesha' tak- 
ing the last lines of the verses of Meghaduta. 
Many others under this category have been 
composed in the present century. 


(Vi) Kathakavya 


The Panchatantra is a Kathakavya. 
It is well known In every country of the world. 
The author of this work, Vishnu Sharma (450 
AD) was a great pundit of Orissa according 
to the citations of Tandivada inscriptions 
of Prithvi Maharaja (565 AD). The other 
works are, Vetalapanchavimshati, Kathar- 
nava and Simhasanadvatrimsika of Si- 
vadasa who Is believed to be a a poet of 
Orissa. 
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(h) Sanglta 


The Sangita is a component art of 
Gita (music) Vadya (instrument) and Nritya 
or Natya (dance). The tradition of Odisi 
sangita and nritya of Orissa with the 
harmonised integration of Rasa, Bhava, 
Raga and Tala goes back to the era of 
Bharata who was believed to be a celebrated 
sage of ancient Orissa. The remains of 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri provide the clear 
proof of his nativity in the matter of stagecraft 
that has been described by Bharat in his 
Natyashastra. Beginning from the 1st 
century B.C. the art of music and dance 
was popularised by the monarchs of Orissa 
till the end of 18th Century. Besides, the 
Natyashastra of Bharat several other works 
have been composed on the science of 
music (Sangita) in Orissa. Uptill now 15 
works have been,noticed so far out of which 
the names of Gitaprakasha of Krishna Das 
(1565 AD) Sangitakalpalata of Haladhara 
Mishra (1650 AD) , Sangltarnavachandrika 
of Raghunatha Rath (1650 AD), Sangli- 
tanarayana of Jagannatha Narayana Deva 
(1718 AD), Abhinayadarpana Prakasha of 
Yadunatha Singha- (18th C.) are worth 
mentioning. There are many other works 
on Abhinaya, Gita, Vadya and Nritya in 
manuscripts and wating to see the light 
before their destruction. 


(1) Rupaka 


The Sanskrit Rupaka Is known as 
Drama. It is a treasure house of valuable 
knowledge of art, sclence and culture. 
According to the Indian rhetoriclans the 
drama is divided into 10 ARupakas and 18 
Uparupakas considering their form, nature, 
size and number of actors and actresses. 


Like music and dance, the art of 
drama was very popular in Orissa. More 
than 20 rupakas and uparupakas written 
by the dramatists of Orissa have been 
noticed so far. Among the important works 
the most notable plays are Benisamhara 
(in 6 acts) of Narayana Bhatta (7th C.AD.), 
Anargharaghava (in 7 acts) of Murari Mishra 
(850 AD), Mahanataka (in 10 acts) of Mad- 
husudan Mishra, Parasurama Vijaya 
Vyayoga of Gajapati Kapilendra Deva (1435 
- 1466 AD) Jagannatha Vallabha or Sangi- 
tarataka (in 5 acts) of Raya Ramananda 
(1467 AD), Bhaktivaibhava of Jivadeva: 
Acharya, Piyusalahari (One act) of Jayadev 
Acharya (15th C.AD) Manimalanatika (in 4 
acts) and Rasagosthirupaka (One act) of 
Anadi Mishra (1650 AD) and Bhanjama- 
hodaya (in 10 acts) of Nilakantha Mishra 
(1764 AD). These works are based on the 
episodes of the epics, philosophy, music, 
history and 60 on. Most of them have not 


yet been published. 


0) Darshana 


It is known from the study of the 
inscriptions that the scholars and teachers 
proficient in the Nyaya, Vedanta, Yoga, 
Mimansa branches of Indian philosophy 
have popularised the subject in ancient 
Orissa. Among the philosophers of Orissa 
Sridhara Swaml and Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana have become famous In the 
world. Sridhara Swami (1350 AD) was a 
teacher of Advaita School. He has com- 
mented on the Bhagavata, Bhagavadgita 
and Vishnupurana. His Bhavarthadipika on 
Bhagavata was the first complete commen- 
tary. Baladeva Vidyabhusana (1750 AD) was 
the founder of Gaudiya Vaishanava philoso- 
phy. He has written a number of works on 
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philosophy, poetics and literature. He 
became famous for his ‘Govindabhasya' 
commentary on Brahmasutra. Other works 
namely Samkshepasarirakavartika of 
Vajapeyi Nrisingha Mishra, Nyayaratnavali 
of Raghunath Das, Patanjala Yogashas- 
trakarika of Vachaspati Mishra and Vedan- 
taratnavali of Ramachandra Harichandan 
are notable works of Orissa. 


(k) Chhanda and Alankar 


The Orissan scholars had also 
contributed much to the development of 
Indian prosody and poetics. The Chhan- 
domanjari of Gangadas (1525 AD), a re- 
nowned poet of Orissa is known to alt in 
the Sanskrit world. Pandit Chintamani Mishra 
(1575 AD) wrote his ‘'Vammayaviveka' and 
has discussed most aspects of prosody in 
this work. Other important works are Chhan- 
doviveka by Raghavananda, Vittavali by 
Raghunath Das and Chhandogovinda by 
Purosottama Bhatta. 


The poet Vidyadhara, a court poet 
of Narasingha Deva! (1235-1264 AD) wrote 
his work ‘Ekavali' (in 8 unmesa) a famous 
work on poetics. The ‘Sahityadarpana’ (in 
10 chapters) by Kaviraja Visvanatha 
Mahapatra (1407 - 1434 AD) is a world 
famous work. He has been accepted as 
the brightest gem in the world of Sanskrit 
literature. Other important works on poetics 
of Orissa are Sahityabhusana (in 10 chap- 
ters) by Raghunatha Cas (1717 AD), 
Kavikanthahara (in 10 chapters) by Loka- 
nath Tripathy (1718 AD), Kavichintamani (in 
23 virana) by Gopinatha Patra (1763 AD) 
and Sahityadarsha (in 5 chapters) by Loka- 
natha Mishra. 


(1) Vyakarana and Kosha 


The grammarians of Orissa have 
composed many works on grammar. Among 
the notable works the names of Pra- 
bodhachandrika by Vaijaladeva (4th C.AD), 
Prakritaprakash of Markandeya Mishra 
(1559 AD), Prakritapradipa of Pradyumna 
Vidyabhusana, Suvantapradipika of Pu- 
rusottama Mishra (17th C.AD) Vasuprakriya 
by Vasudeva Praharaja are worth mention- 
ing. Many other grammars written by the 
Buddhist grammarians of Orissa are still in 
manuscript form in Tibet. 


Purusottama Deva (850 AD) among 
the Oriya writers of ‘Kosha' is well known 
to the Indian scholars. His works are Tri- 
kandashesa, Haravali, Ekaksarakosha and 
Namamalika. Pandit Medini Kar, the author 
of ‘Medinikosha' was also a scholar of 
ancient Orissa. Two other works namely 
Bhasarnava and Ekaksarakosha were 
composed by Chandrasekhara Mahapatra 
and Banamal!li Deva respectively. 


{m) Tikagrantha 


The scholars of Orissa have written 
many commentaries on the famous Sanskrit 
works which prove their erudition in various 
branches of Sanskrit literature. Besides, 
Sridhara Swami and Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana, Vajapeyi Ramachandra Das 
(1375 AD) wrote commentaries on Sulvasu- 
travartika, Grihyasutra and Sarada Tilaka 
which were well known works of Dhar- 
mashastra and Tantra, respectively. 


The other notable commentaries are 
Bharatarthsamgraha Tika on Harivansa by 
Arjuna Mishra, Balabodhini Tika on Madha- 
vakara Nidana by Narayan Sarangi, 
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Sabdaratnakara Tika by Lokanath and Tikas 
on Anargharaghava, Naisadhiyacharita, 
Amarusataka and Hamsaduta by Purusot- 
tama Mishra, Tikas on the works of Kalidasa 
by Lokanatha Mishra, Sarvangasundari Tika 
on Gitagovinda by Kaviraja Narayana Das 
and Dhananjaya, Kavyaprakasha Tika by 
Chandi Das, Kavyaprakasha Vivarana by 
Viswanath Kaviraja Lochana Tika on Sa- 
hityadarpana by Lochana Das and many 
other works, preserved in and outside 
Orissa. 


~ 


Under the head of Vastuvidya 
(Silpasastra) there are many other technical 
works on Mathematics, Geometry, the scl- 


ence of testing lands to dig out ponds, wells 
and build up temples, altars, forts, etc. that 
were practised in ancient Orissa. 


The present discussion is a very 
concise attempt on Sanskrit literature of 
Orissa. Most of the works are not yet 
published. The works not available and the 
works on various branches of Sanskrit lit- 
erature written by the Pandits of Orissa 
during last 100 years have not been 
Incorporated in the present article. Due to 
want of publication Sanskrit literature and 
culture of Orissa have not been properly 
acknowledged In the history and culture of 
India. 
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The makers of Oriya literature 


Dr. Ganeswar Mishra 


INTRODUCTION 


Oriya belongs to the Indo-Aryan family 
oflanguages, spokenin the state of Orissaand 
its adjoining districts in neighbouring states 
such as Singhbhum (Bihat) Midnapore (West 
Bengal), Raipur and Bastar (Madhya Pradesh) 
and Srikakulam (Andhra). About twenty million 
people speak Oriya as their mother-tongue. 


The earliest records of Oriya language 


are available in innumerable stone and copper 


plate inscriptions found in east and south 
India. Ashoka's stone in Dhauii (Bhubaneswar) 
and Jaugarh (Ganjam), written in Palli in the 
Brahmi script in the first century B.C.; King 
Kharavela's Hatigumpha inscriptions 
(Bhubaneswar) written in Palli in the Brahmi 
script In the first century B.C.; Maharaja 
Mahasamanta Madhavaraja's copper-plate 
inscription (Ganjam) written in Sanskrit in the 
seventh century, these are immensely helpful 
for the study of the evolution of the Oriya 
language and script However, the earliest 
Oriya inscriptions belong to the period of the 
Ganga kings (eleventh century) and the Surya 
kings (fifteenth century). Oriya Inscriptions 
have been discovered in Vizagapatnam 
(Andhra) and Midnapore (West Bengal) thus 
Suggesting that the Oriya language was spo- 
ken and understood ina much larger area than 
the present territory of Orissa. 


The Charyapadas, discovered in Nepal 


by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprosad Shastri 
in 1906, are claimed by Oriya, Bengali, Maithili 
and Assamese scholars to be the examples of 
the earliest versein their literatures. The Padas 
were composed by a school of Buddhist monks 
presumably in the tenth-twelfth century. 
Shishuveda a collection of religious verses 
composed by Gorakhnath presumably in the 
thirteenth century, Kalasha Chautisha, a poem 
dealing with the marriage of Siva and Parvati 
(fourteenth century); alyric byiKing Kapilendra 
Deva (fifteenth century) Maaaia Panijl (the 
temple Chronicle of past) written in tne six 
teenth century these are landmarks of early 
Oriya literature. One may reasonably - con- 
clude fromthese evidence, that by the fifteenth 
century Oriya language was fairly developed 
and was considered a fit medium for literary 
compositions. It may not be out of place to 
note here that Orissa had, from ancient times, 
a tradition of writing in Sanskrit, mostly under 
royal patronage, and works such as Pancha 
Tantra by Vishnu Sharma (fifth century) Ekavall 
by Vidyadhara (thirteenth century) Gita 
Govinda by Jayadeva (thirteenth century) and 
Sahitya Darpana by Viswanath Kavlra] (four- 
teenth century) were composed in Orlssa. 
Thousands of Sanskrit manuscripts mostly in 
palm-leaves are available In Orissa. 


Orissa is one of the most colourful re- 
gions of the country, geographically as well 
culturally, with the vast blue ocean at its east 
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and the mountainous ranges and the deep 
forests in its eastern and southern zones, it Is 
a land of picturesque landscape and flora and 
fauna. Two fifths of its population consists of 
tribals and scheduled castes and though Oriya 
is the dominant language, tribals have their 
own dialects such as Mandari and Shantali. 
Orissa, down the centuries, has been the land 
of pilgrimage and exposed to various religious 
cult and beliefs including Buddhism, Jainism, 
Shaktism, Tantrism and eventslam and Chris- 
tianity. A land of ancient origin and known at 
different stages of history as Kalinga, Utkala, 
Odra, Koshala and Orissa, it has come under 
the domination of Hindu, Buddhist Jain, Mus- 
lim and British rulers. However, Jagannath 
{the Lord of the Universe) has remained the 
national deity of the Oriyas, who symbolises 
the synthesis of all religions and cullures, 
Aryan or non-Aryan, tribal or alien. 


Orissa has an extremely rich tradition of 
oralliterature consisting ofinnumerable myths, 
legends, folklore, brata-katha (stories narrated 
on religivus occasions), riddles, idioms, and 
proverbs. It is a state predominantly rural and 
its rate of literacy (1981 census) is as low as 
thirty-four per cent. Understandably, oral and 
folk forms of literature are an important aspect 
of Orissan life and culture, it may also be noted 
that the entire bulk of medieval literature in 
Oriya was recorded in palm leaf manuscripts 
of which, for obvious reasons, many are lost. 
We understand that the palmleaf manuscripts 
in the Utkat University Library and the State 
Museum are fifty thousand and there must be 

‘ many in other inslitutions and private collec- 
tions. 


SARALA DAS : The First Major Poet 


Though Oriya Literature had already 
few literary compositions, it was Sarala Das 
{fifteenth century), the author of the 


Mahabharata, the Vilanka Ramayana and the 
“handi Purana, who laid the firm foundation of 
Oriya literature. He may be compared with the 
great poet Chaucer, the Father of English and 
English Poetry, who lived in the fourteenth 
century. 


Sarala Das has written eighty three 
thousand verses in the Mahabharata (roughly 
twenty-three hundred printed pages). His 
Vilanka Ramayana and Chandi Purana con- 
tain about twentyeight hundred and fifty-five 
hundred verses respectively. Composing such 
a substantial body of literature in a language 
that was still hardly considered respectable, 
was indeed an extremely brave and laudable 
achievement. In no other Indian language 
such a voluminous Mahabharata is known to 


.have existed at such an early date. 


Sarala Das was born in a poor peasant 
family in the village Jhankada (Cuttack)close 
to the temple of Goddess Sarala whose devo- 
tee he was. His family name was Sidheshwar 
Parida and Sarala Das (meaning the servant 
of Goddess Sarala) was the name by which he 
referred to himself in his works. It was a 
convention in ancient Oriya literature for poets 
and authors to introduce themselves to their 
readers as servants' or 'dasas' of some god or 
goddess. This was a mark of humility as well 
as suggestive of the religious world-view of the 
authors. 


Sarala Das lived in a century that is 
considered the most glorious in the history of 
Orissa. He was the contemporary of Kapilendra 
Deva wlho ruled Orissa from 1435 A.D. to 1467 
A.D. and whose empire exlended from the 
Ganges in the north to the Kaveri in the south. 
The entire Orissan sociely, then, was milita- 
rised and particularly the caste of cultivatorsto 
which Sarala Das belonged, formed the main- 
stay of the Orissan army. War being a major 
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theme of Sarala Das's Mahabharata and the 
details of war being extremely authentic and 
convincing. it is believed that Sarala Das, may 
be in his youth, was closely associated with 
army. As evident in his Mahabharata he had a 
fairly sound knowledge of the political map of 
contemporary India and it is possible that he 
accompanied Kapilendra Deva's army in its 
conquest of far-off kingdoms. It may be men- 
tioned that Muslims had already dominated 
India whereas Orissa was the only powerful 
Hindu state then, and it remained so unti! 
1568, even after most parts of India, including 
Orissa's neighboring provinces, came under 
the Muslim administration. 


Sarala Das indeed was a great rebel not 
only for composing monumental literary texts 
in a language other than Sanskrit, but also 
because he was a sudra (the lowest caste in 
Hindu social order) who became the first poet 
to compose religious works in Oriya. It is 
possible that Sarafa Das faced bitter opposi- 
tion from the Brahmin-elites of the time. How- 
ever, Sarala Das never expresses any rancor 
for any other caste or class, but repeatedly 
states that he is ignorant and records at sun- 
rise, what Goddess Sarala tells him at night. 


Sarala Das's expressions of humility 
have often been literally accepted and many 
seemto believe that he was little betterthan an 
iliterate peasant. But nothing could be farther 
from truth. Sarala Das was wellfamillar with 
the Sanskrit Mahabharata, Ramayana! and 
much ot classical literature including 
Raghuvansha and other plays of Kalidas. Pos- 
sibly he heard the Sanskrit texts from Brahmin 
pandits and had no opportunity of any forma! 
education. 


The Mahabharata is the magnum opus 
of Sarala Das. Though based on ine Sanskrit 
Mahabharata it is different from the original in 


so many ways that it may be accepted as a 
new creation. For one thing Sarala Das com- 
pletely adapts the story of the Mahabharata 
and its characters to Orissan life and situation, 
and omits portions of the original as well as 
adds episodes of his own. Local myths, leg- 
ends, folk-lore, customs and habits find free 
expression in his work and the reader feels 
that even characters such as Yudhisthira, 
Bhima and Draupadi are notdistant and super- 
human figures, but they are familiar ones who 
had been to his village or locality at some time 
or other. 


The Mahabharata of Sarala Das can 
aptly be described as the encyclopedia of 
medieval Orissan life and history. Though the 
story of Mahabharata is ancient, Sarala Das 
has referred liberally to events of his time and 
even to Muslim invasions. 


Poetry came to Sarala Das as easily as 
leaves come to trees in spring. Though gener- 
ally composed in colloquial, earthy idiom of the 
peasant's speech, the poet uses Sanskrit vo- 
cabulary wherever necessary and there are 
passages which are excellent as poetry. Com- 
posed in a form called dandhi-brutta, in which 
lines contain uneven number of words, it is a 
free and spontaneous creation evoking Oriya 
life, culture and ethics as no other work seems 
to do. In popularity : it is second to none except 
perhaps the Oriya Bhagabatof Jagannath Das 
(sixteenth century). Sarala Das's popularity 
spread far and wide and the Bengali and 
Telugu versions of his Mahabharata are known 
to have enjoyed wide circulation. 


Sarala Das borrowed the story of his 
Vilanka-Ramayana from the Sanskrit Advut 
Ramayana. In VilankaRamayana, Rama slays 
the one thousand headed Ravan of Vilanka, 
much more powerful than the ten-headed 
Ravan of Lanka, not by his military power but 
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by the feminine power of Seeta. Also in Chandi 
Purana Sarala Das describes the killing of the 
demon, Kapila Singha which has the body of a 
buffalo and head of a man. 


Sarala Das, the devotee of Goddess 
Sarala, was a Shakta (worshipper of Shakti, 
God revealed in feminine firm) and In both 
Vilanka Ramayana and Chandi Purana he 
proves the supremacy of the Eternal Feminine 
over the crude masculine force. 


JAGANNATH DAS 
The Supremely Great 


Jagannath Das the sixteenth century 
poet who translated the Bhagabat {nto Oriya, 
is the most widely read and the most widely 
quoted poet of Orissa. His place in Orissan life 
and culture can easily £ compared with that of 
Tu;#1 Dasir Hindi or the author of the Kurals in 
Tamil. 


By the time Jagannath Das. lived and 
wrote, Vaishnavism (the cult of Vishnu) had 
‘great influence on Orissa and Jagannath of 
F 1/1 was viewed as a form of Vishnu. Saints 
guch as Ramanuja (twelfth century) had vis- 
ited Puri and Jayadeva (‘Thirteenth century) 
had composed beautiful verses on Radha- 
Krishna theme (Krishna, an Incarnation of 
Vishnu). During Jagannath Das's time, 
Chaitanya, the great saint of Bengal, visited 
Puri and attracted by the congenial atmos- 
phere of Vaishnavism in Orissa, settled down 


In Puri. Chaitanya's bhakti cult inspired many 


in Orissa and influenced Orissan life and cul- 
ture In a number of ways. The Orissan form of 
Vaishnavism, however, Is somewhat different 
from the Vaishnavism preached by Chaitanya 
known as Gaudiya Vaishnavism. Chaitanya 
was a great admirer and friend of Jagannath 
Das and is reported to have conferred on 
Jagannth Das the little of Atibadi 
(SupremelyGreat), even though Jagannath 


Das and Chaitanya belonged to two different 
cults of Vaishnavism (Utkaliya and Gaudiya). 


From Jagannath Charitamruta, a bio- 
graphical work on Jagannath Das written inthe 
seventeenth century by Bipra Dibakar Das, we 
learn that Jagannath Das was born andlived in 
Puri. He was a great saint and scholar in 
Sanskrit and classical literature. 


Scholars are not yet unanimous as to 
the number of works written by Jagannath 
Das. As many as sixty Oriya books and nine 
Sanskrit books are ascribed by some to 
Jagannath Das's authorship. However, except 
the Bhagabat (out of which the first eleven 
volumes were composed by Jagannath Das 
and the rest two volumes by his disciples), 
other works are not of much significance. 


Legend hasitthat Jagannath Dastrans- 
lated the Sanskrit Bhagabat into Oriya, at his 
mother's instance, as the Sanskrit Bhagabat 
was inaccesslble to most of the common peo- 
ple. He translated the Sanskrit text, and read 
it out and interpreted it to the devotees, inside 
the shrine of Lord Jagannath. It was while 
reading and interpreting the Bhagabat that 
Chaitanya saw Jagannath Das forthe first time 
and admired him immensely. Sixteenth cen- 
tury Is an important period in the religious 
history of India. Beiseds Chaitanya, Shankar 
Dev, Kabir, Nanak, Mira Bai and Dadu were 
the contemporaries of Jagannath Das and 
India has never seen such a host of great 
saints in any other century. It is possible to see 
Jagannath Das's life and work as a part of a 
religious and literary movement that was pan 
Indian in character. 


Thoughless gifted as a poet than Sarala 
Das, the author of the Oriya Mahabharata, and 
even Balaram Das, his contemporary and the 
author of the OriyA Aamayana, Jagannath 
Das surpassed both of them in popularity. This 
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may partly be duetothe appeal of Vaishnavism 
to the Oriya masses but mostly due to the 
clarity and lucidity of diction and economy of 
expression of Oriya Bhagabat composed in 
the form known as navakshari (each line con- 
taining nine letters), the Oriya Bhagabat blends 
successfully the literary and the colloquia! 
styles. It is by no means a literal translation of 
the Sanskrit text but a free rendering which Is 
sometimes better than the original, 


The Oriya Bhagabat became so popu- 
tar that It was read almost in every Orlya 
Village and Bhagabat ghars (ghar: house) 
were established In every village where the 
villagers would assemble In the evenings to 
listen to the reading of the Bhagabat, discuss 
welfare of the village and settle disputes find- 
Ing solutions in the teachings of the Bhagabat, 
people of all castes though it thelr duty to learn 
the Oriya alphabets justto enable themto read 
tha3hagabat and the Bhagabat helped spread 
of education and literacy in Orissa. The phl- 
losophy preached in the Bhagabat has gone 
Into the subconsclous of the Oriya hind and 
even illiterate villagers ere found quoting the 
Bhagabat in course of thelr conversation. 


UPENDRA BHANJA : 
THE SUPERB CRAFTSMAN 


Upendra Bhanja, who wrote in the last 
decade of the seventeenth and the early dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century, championed a 
style of poetry called ‘reeti'in Sanskrit poetics. 
Though many poets in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries wrote in the reeti style, 
Upendra Bhanja decidedly emerged as the 
greatest. 


The times of Upendra Bhanja were sig- 
nificantly different from those of Sarala Das 
and Jagannath Das. Orissa had already lost 
much ofits political glory andthe mighty Orissan 
empire was already split into many smaili 
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kingdoms. After the death of the last Hindu 
emperor, Mukunda Deva, in 1568. Orissa had 
come under the domination of the Muslim 
power and was ruled successively, by the 
Moghuls, Afghans arid Marathas until 1803 
when it Becarne a part of the British empire. 


However, in spite of the decline of the 
politica! glory of Orissa, literary activities con- 
tinued In full swing In the seventeenth and 
elghteenth centuries. Besides Upendra Bhanja 
who Is referred to as Kavi Samrat (emperor 
among poets), Deenakrushna Das, Abhimanyu 
Samanta Simhar, Bhakta Charan Das and 
Gopal Krushna Pattanayak enriched Orlya 
Kavya literature immensely during this perlod. 


Upendra Bhanja belonged to the royal 
family of Ghumusar (south Orissa) who pre- 
ferred to devote his entire fife to poetry rather 
than to. rule a kindgom. He had a thorough 
training in Sanskrit Classical literature and 
mastered Sanskrit dictionaries such as 
Amarkosha, Trikanda koshaand Medin!Kosha. 
He even wrote a dictionary, Geetabhidhana 
for helping the poets. 


As a poet, Upendra Bhanja seems to 
have been influenced by the Sanskrit kavyas 
of the ninth and tenth centuries : Jayadeva's 
Geetagovindaand the Prabandha-kavyasthat 
flourished in Telugu during the reign of em- 
peror Krishnadeva Roy (1503-1530). These 
kavyas in Sanskrit as well as in Telugu, have 
two dominant characteristics (i) the main theme 
of these kavyas are shringar (physical love) 
and (ii) there is greater emphasis on the tech- 
niques of poetry such as puns, alliterations, 
assonances, etc. rather than on the novelty in 
theme or imagery. Often the poets get ob- 
sessed with the idea of creating particular 
sound effects and ignore the sense and pro- 
duce works which-are nothing but exercises in 
versification. Thus, if in one work each line 
starts with a particular alphabet, in another, 
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one stanza might give rise to various meaning 
if read with permutations and combinations of 
words used in the stanza. 


Upendra Bhanja is said to have com- 
posed as many as seventy Kavyas out of 
which many are still unpublished. Among his 
published works, the important ones are: 
Lavanyabati, Kotibrahmanda Sundarl, 
Premasudhanitdhi, Rasikaharavali, 
Baidehishavilasa, Subhadraparinaya, 
Chitrakavya-bandhodaya and so on. Eventhe 
tittes suggest that most of Bhanja's Kavyas 
centre around a most beautiful woman with 
love and marriage as the dominant theme. 


Almost all the Bhanja Kavyas have the 
same pattern. They deal with the birth, adoles- 
cence and youth of a prince and a princess, 
their marriage and lovemaking, perlodlc sepa- 
ration and unton. For an ordinary reader it Is 
impossible to follow his kavyas without refer- 
ring to dictionaries and glossarles, for his 
excessive fondness of word play. Yet, 
palawalas (a class of folk actors) are often 
found to keep thelr audience spell-bound while 
Interpreting Bhanja's kavyas aboundant with 
descriptions of ftove and marriage. Bhanja has 
repeatedly referred to his verse as a coconut 
with sweet juice inside, but a rough exterior 
meaning thereby that he alone can appreciate 
his kavyas who can understand the meaning 
and implication of the words he uses. 


Though Bhanja seems mistaken think- 
Ing word-acrobatics as poetic excellence, there 
Is no shadow of doubt that he is a great poet. 
He Is a superb craftsman who has often ma- 
nipulated words to create excellent music. It Is 
for the music of his poetry that he has been 
read and enjoyed universally. He has em- 
ployed a variety of forms and one may enjoy 
much more listening to his poetry being sung 
than reading it with the help of foot-notes or 
dictionaries. 


BHIMA BHO! : A GREAT TRIBAL POET 


Though Orissa has a substantial number 
of tribals and thetribal's contributionto Orissan 
culture is by no means insignificant, we do not 
have any major Oriya author who hails from 
the triba! community the only exception how- 
ever, is Bhima Bhoi. 


Bhima Bhoi was a kond, who lived and 
worked in Redhakho! (Sambalpur), an ex- 
tremely backward native state, full of hills and 
jungles. By profession, he was a cowherd and 
led a very hard life. It is even said that he was 
blind andilliterate. He was a follower of Mahima 
Dharma (Religion of Glory) which waspreached 
by Mahima Gosain. This dharma seems to be 
a blending of Hinduism and Buddhism which 
condemns worship of images and observance 
of rituals. Inspired by his faith, Bhima Bhol 
composed innumerable bhajans (Prayer- 
songs) and chautishas (poems with stanzas 
beginning with consonants in chronological 
order) which were particularly popular among 
the rural masses. Bhima Bhoi's works Include 
Bhajana-Mala, Stuti Chintamanl, Shrutinisheda 
Geeta, Padmakalpa and Choutisha 
Madhuchakra. 


Recently interest has been revived in 
Bhima Bhoi's works and AllIndia Radio, Cuttack 
is regularly broadcasting his bhanjans, Bhima 
Bhoi's love for suffering humanity Is unbounded 
and in one of his famous songs he says, let me 
rot in hell, if thereby the world can be savéd. 


Bhima Bhoi is a religious poet who may 
remind one of the earliest poetry in Oriya 
language the Charyapadas. Often mystical, 
he-rrefers to the pinda (body) and braimananda 
(essence) and its intricaste relationships. 
Sometimes he seems uncretaln of his vocabu- 
lary and his ideas seem blurred. But his sincer- 
ity of feelings and spontaneous expression 
have earned for him a niche in the temple of 
Oriya poetry. 
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RADHANATH ROY : A MEETING OF TWO 
TRADITIONS 


Radhanath Roy (1848 - 1908) is recog- 
niged as the national poet of Orissa, who, 
along with Fakirmohan Senapati and 
Madhusudan Rao ushered in the modern age 
In Oriya literature. During his life -time and may 
be upto the thires Roy remained the most 
popular poet of Orissa and even now. In the 
age of prose ‘and joumalism, when eminent 
poets of the past are hardly read except by 
students and scholars, Roy still enjoys a wide 
readershipboth among the elite and rurat folk. 


The first matriculate of his home district 
Balasore, Roy worked as a school teacher in 
various parts of Orissa and retired as an 
inspector of schools, a highly coveted position 
held by any native then. He was widely read in 
ancient Oriya, -- Sanskrit} 3engali and English 
literatures and was equally familiar with Indian 
and Western literary traditions, a fact that is a 
significant pointer to the nature and quality of 
his achievement. We do not have, soar, any 
Oriya poet or author so well-versed in Indian 
and Western literary traditiqns and more im- 
portantly, who could synthesise in his works 
both the traditions so skillfully and compe- 
tently. Pre-Radhanath Roy poets, understand- 
ably, had access only to indian or Sanskrit 
literary tradition wnereas Radhanath Roy be- 
longed to the first generation of Oriya authors 
exposed to English language and literature. 


It seems ironical that Roy, a poet who 
was considerably inspired and influenced by 
Western literary tradition, has the distinction of 
being the national poet of Oriya, patriotism 
being a major theme in his poetry. Roy knew 
intimately the history of Orissa, its legends, 
myths, foiklore, temples, rivers, its flora and 
fauna, as few other poets before him knew, 
and ali this knowledge has gore into the mak- 


ing of his work authentic, convincing and his- 
torically plausible. His tipakhata (diary), hith- 
erto unpublished, is one of the most valuable 
social and historical documents of his time. 


Roy's fame mostly rests on the nine 
kavyas and a few short lyrics. He has also 
translated Kalidas's Meghadootam into Oriya 
and composed poems in Sanskrit and Bengali. 
In fact he started his poetic career with the 
pubiication of Kavitavali, a collection of poems 
in Bengali, Bharata Geetika' a Sanskrit lyric 
composed by Roy, with the opening line: "India 
is the mother of all! is often sung in Orissa as 
the inaugural song on ceremonial occasions. 


Roy's kavyas are Kedar - Gouri (1886). 
Chandrabhaga (1886). Nandikeswari (1887), 
Usha (1888, Parbati (incomplete, 1890), 
Chilika (1891), Mahajatra (incomplete, 1893), 
Jajati Keshari (1894) and Darbar (1897). Ex- 
cept Chilika and Darbar, the plots of all other 
kavyas have been borrowed, mostly from 
Western sources, but so well adapted to 
Orissan situation that it is difficult to believe 
that the stories are not genuinely indigenous. 
The stories of Kedar - Gouri, Chandrabhaga, 
Nandikeshwari and Usha are taken from Ovid's 
Pyramus and Thisbe, Daphne and Adonls, 
Scilla and Nunus, and Atlanta's Race respec- 
tively, with suitable additions and modifica- 
tions. The stories of Parbati and Jajatikeshari 
are taken from the Madala Panji (the temple 
chronicle of Puri) and the Bengali poem Vidya 
Sundar by Bhart Chandra. 


Though Orissa has a rich tradition of 
Kavya literature, almost al! pre-Radhanath 
Roy poets based their stories either on Ram- 
Seeta or Radha-Krishna themes, or on the 
love and marriage of a prince and princess, 
blending eroticism with bhakti rasa. In theme 
as well as in form and in the employment of 
images aiid metaphors, poets had already 
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become conventional and archaic. Roy brought 
great freshness not only in his themes, but also 
in his form and style. He used a variety of 
forms. Discarding the heavily Sanskritised lit- 
erary vocabulary, he preferred an idiom com- 
paratively more intelligible to the reader. His 
stories of intense romantic love and charming 
lyrical poetry provided the reader, simultane- 
ously, the pleasure of reading fiction and po- 
etry. 


Mahajatra, though incomplete, is per- 
haps the most ambitious and unique work of 
Roy. It deals with the last journey of the 
Pandavas towards the Himalayas - the story 
borrowed from the Mahabharat - and is com- 
posed in blank verse. Chilika, again, is a 
unique poem on the scenic beauty of the 
Chilika lake and with the invocation of the 
glorious past of Utkal. In Darbar, Roy satires 
the Indians who surround and flatter the British 
officials for their petty material gains. 


Roy wrote twenty three short poems 
andtrans!ated Meghadootamand someverses 
of Tulsi Das. He also wrote along story, “Italiya 
Juba, 'an essay, "viveki’ and the conclusion of 
his kavya Parbati in prose. His prose-style is 
colourful, lucid, though occasionally archaic. 


FAKIRMOHAN SENAPATI : 
THE FATHER OF THE ORIYA NOVEL 


Fakirmohan Senapati's (1843-1918) 
emergence as a novelist was significant not 
only for Oriya literature, but also for Indian 
literature as a whole. Unlike his predecessors 
and contemporaries such as Umesh Chandra 
Sarkar who wrote the first novel in Oriya 
(Padmamali, 1888), Ramashankar Roy (1858- 
1907) and Gopal Ballav Das, (1860-1914) 
Senapati completely discarded the theme of 
romantic love between a prince and a princess 
and wrote about the common people and their 
problems. In contrast to the heavy Sanskritised 
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style of Sarkar, Roy and Das, Senapati used 
colloquial idiomatic Oriya with great skill and 
competence. Ifthe early novelists works seem 
more or less like prose renderings of medieval 
kavyas, Senapati's novels are realistic to the 
core. Moreover, Senapati can be favourably 
compared with twentieth century novelists such 
as Premchand and Bibhutibhusan Banerjee. 


Senapati was born in the coastal district 
of Balasore, in a poor peasant family. He had 
no formal education but he led on active and 
eventfullife working as ateacher, a printer and 
significantly, as a Dewan, (Administrator) in 
various princely states of Orissa. As an admin- 
istrator he came in contact with the people of 
various walks of life which must have helped 
him a great deal to collect material for his 
fiction. It is important to note that the period- 
Senapati lived and wrote was one of the dark- 
est in Orissan history. The Oriyas, then, had 
no state of their own (Orissa was formed in 
1936) and they lived scattered in three 
neighboring states; Bengal; Madhya Pradesh 
and Madras. As a result, they were economi- 
cally neglected and had little opportunity to 
develop their literature and culture. Sincethere 
were few schools inOriya speaking areas, the 
Oriyas were extremely backward in education. 
Someinfluential Bengalis, interestingly started 
a campaign that Oriya was not a language but 
a dialect of Bengal, hence Oriya should be 
replaced by Bengali in Orissan schools. 


During Senapati's time there was the 
Desha Mishran Andolan or the movement to 
bring all the Oriya speaking areas under one 
political administration. It was also felt that it 
was important to write text books and other 
works to enrich the modern Oriya literature if 
the Oriya language was to survive. 


With this background in view, it is easy 
to understand why Senapati began his literary 
career as a writer of text books, and why Oriya 
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nationalism was a dominant theme in Oriya 
literature in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. Senapati apparently had no 
literary ambition in his youth. His purpose in 
writing text books was prompted by his zeal of 
opposing the move to abolish Oriya from 
Orissan schools. 


Though Senapati is recognised as the 
greatest prose writer in Oriya. It is amazing 
that he hardly wrote any prose (novels, short 
stories and autobiography) until he retired 
from administrative service. But all his life he 
was a prolific writer ofverse producing kavyas, 
lyrics, satires and puranas. He translated the 
Ramayana, and the Mahabharat, and some of 
the Upanishads from the original Sanskrit. 
Though never as prominent a poet. as his 
friend and contemporary, Radhanath Roy, 
Senapati was a highly respected poet who was 
offered the title of 'Saraswati' by the royal court 
of Bamanda state. For his translation of the 
Mahabharat he is also known as Byasa-Kavi. 


Senapati's poetry was over-shadowed 
by the poetry of Radhanath Roy, which was 
immensely popular because it depicted love 
between a prince and princes in a language 
that was extremely lyrical and charming. 
Though less gifted than Roy, Senapati's po- 
etry anticipated modern poetry in a number of 
ways. He.wrote on themes which convention- 
ally were not considered fit material for poetry, 
and he used the colloquial, spoken and rugged 
language of the common man which no poet in 
Oriya had done for centuries. His Ulkala 
Bhramanam, which he wrote at one stretch 
while travelling on official duty on the back of 
an elephant is a classical‘in humorous verse. 


Senapati wrote four novels, two vol- 
umes of short stories and an autobiography. 
Some critics believe that ‘Lachhmanta’, a 
story by Senapati published in a focal maga- 


zine of Balasore, was the first short story 
written in any Indian language. Unfortunately 
this short story was lost. But,the two volumes 
of short stories (Galpa Swalpa, Vols. | and Ii) 
unmistakably prove that Senapati is a master 
in the art of writing short stories. He was out 
and out arealist who drew his material fromthe 
soceity around him. His Atma Charit (Autobi- 
ography, 1917) Senapati's autobiography, is 
not only the first of its kind in Oriya, butremains 
the best, and: is perhaps one of the most 
interesting autobiographies written in Indian: 
languages. It is important both as a work of art 
and as an account of Orissan life in the late 
nineteenth. and the early twentieth centuries. 
Moreover, itis as readable as any of Senapati's 
novels and short stories. 


Senapati's novels comprise: Lachhama 
(1901) . Chha'mana Athaguntha (Six Acres 
and a Half, 1902) Mamu (Uncle, 1913) and 
Prayaschitta (Expiation, 1915). Lachhamais a 
historical novel set against the backdrop of the 
Maratha invasion of Orissa in the eighteenth 
century. The other three novels are portraits of 
contemporaneous society. All these four nov- 
els can be taken as depicting the social history 
of Orissa from the eighteenth to the early 
twentieth century. 


Lachhama is a story of the Maratha 
invasion of Orissa which depicts the suffering 
andthe heroic resistance ofan Oriya countrygirl 
in the face of the invasion. Chha‘mana Atha 
Gunthais a vivid account of the exploitation of 
poorvillage folk by zamindars. Mamu, again, Is 
a story of exploitation of village folk by petty 
Government officials and clerks. Prayaschitta 
portrays the predicament of a semi-educated 
youth who persistently defies the old order oof 
things with his overenthusiansm for new West- 
ern values. 


It is easy to see that Senapati was 
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Intensely aware of the social changes that 
were taking place during his life-time. Except 
his first novel, for which he must have gathered 
material from second-hand sources, he wrote 
all his works from his own experience. Explol- 
tation of the poor villagers by zamindars, Mamu, 
again, is a story of exploitation of village folk by 
petty Government officials and clerks. 
Prayaschitta portrays the predicament of a 
seml-educated youth who persistently defies 
the old order of things with his overenthusiasm 
for new Western values. 


It is easy to see that Senapat! was 
Intensely aware of the soclal changes that 
were taking place during his {ife-time. Except 
hisfirst novel, for which he must have gathered 
material from second-hand sources, he wrote 
all his works from hls own experlence. Explol- 
tation of the poor villagers by zamindars and 
the rise of a new class of exploiters In the petty 
officials and clerks, under the British Govern- 
ment were the two dominanat traits of nine- 
teenth century Orissan social history, and 
Senapati chose to write about them in 
Chha'‘man Atha Guntha and Mamu, Senapati's 
last novel, in which he studied the conflict 
between traditional Indian values and Western 
values as understood by the educated youth of 
the time, clearly suggests that he was neither 
a traditionalist nor an over-zealous advocate 
for the new wave of Westernisation that was 
sweeping over the country. Perhaps the pre- 
ferred a middle course. Exploitation of the poor 
by the rich has been such a dominant theme in 
India fiction, especially in the thirties and the 
forties, that the story of Chha'mana Atha 
Guntha may not seem very significant to many 
contemporary readers. But Senapati was per- 
haps the first Indian novelist to write about this 
theme, thus anticipating works like 
Premchand's Godan (1936). Though almost a 
contemporary of the great Bengali novelist 


Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Senapati was 
surprisingly different from him in his choice of 
theme as well as language and style. Senapatis, 
colloquia! style is a contrast to Chatterjee's 
literary, high flown and Sanskritised prose, 
Senapati, not having as much Western educa- 
tion as Chatterjee, wrote, uninfluenced by 
literary masters of any kind. 


Senapati's novels are a portrait gallery 
of characters. Most of his characters have 
become archetype {n Oriya literature. Even d 
minor character that appears once or twice in 
a Senapatl ncvel leaves a permanent impres- 
slon onthe reader. Senapati seemsto be at his 
best when the portrays the Satan in man. His 
most memorable character, thus are Mangara]| 
and Champa. Compared to extremely lively 
portraits of Mangaraja and Champa, Bhagla 
and Sarla appear shadowy and sketchy. 
Though Senapati had love and sympathy for 
the poor and the neglected in soclety, he did 
not seem to have known them as intimately as 
he knewtherich andthe affluent. In Chha'mana 
Atha Guntha we get the vivid picture of 
Mangaraj's domestic world, but nothing of the 
background of Bhagia and Saria. 


Senapati writes in the tradition of real- 
ism and indeed there are chapter such as the 
one of Chha‘mana Atha Guntha describing the 
filth and the dirt in the village pond, which are 
totally unexpected from a novelist rooted inthe 
nineteenth century. 


Senapati's sense of humour and irony 
have remained unsurpassed in Oriyaliterature 
andit is this characeristic which has made him 
popular with a wide range of readers. However 
itis possible to find fault with his form which is 
loose and episodic. This may be partly due to 
the fact that the novels were written to be 
serialised in monthly magazines. A profoundly 
religious man Senapati ends all his novels with 
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the wicked being punished, either by some 
externa! agent or by his own conscience, thus 
conforming to the convention of ‘poetic jus- 
tice’. 
MADHUSUDAN RAO : The Poet of Divine 
Love 


Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912), contem- 
porary and disciple of Radhanath Roy, is one 
of the founders of modern Oriya literature. A 
teacher by profession and a Brahmo by faith, 
Rao wrote short and long poems, essays and 
text books and his contribution Is as significant 
In verse as In prose. Unlike Radhanath Roy, 
Rao mostly wrote short poems and popular- 
ised forms such as 'lyric' 'ode' and 'sonnet' (His 
short poems are collected in Kavitavali, 1876), 
Kavitavali (Il), Chhandamala (I, 1884), 
Sangeetamala (1895), Chhandamala(Il, 1898), 
Basanta Gatha (1901), Kusumajali (1901). 
His long poems are Rushi Prana Devavatlarana 
(Revelation of Divinity in the life of a Sage, 
1903) and Himachale Udaya Utsava (Dawn in 
the Himalayas, 1911). He published collec- 
tions of essays such as Prabandhamala (1880) 
and text books for children such as Varnabodha 
(1885), Balabodha, Shishu-Bodha, Sahitya 
Kushuma and Sahitya Prasanga. Rao also 
translated from the Sanskrit Ramayana and 
wrote stories, which are among the earliest in 
Oriya literature. His translation of William 
Cowper's ‘Alexander Selkirk' is so successful 
that many mistake it to be an original compo- 
sition. 


In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century Rao's text books, for the primary 
as well as the secondary classes, were ex- 
tremely popular in entire Orissa and it is no 
exaggeration to say that all educated Oriyas 
upto the forties learnt their Oriya language and 
literature from Rao's writings. Even today, 


Varna-bodha, a book meant for beginners, 
enjoys wide popularity. Some of Rao's prayer- 
songs, included in his text books, may be 
heard even today in any remote village of 
Orissa, recited by school children in a hostet or 
a household. 


As a writer of text books Rao keep 
himself in the place of a teacher and imparts 
moral lessons through his writings. Love of 
God and love of the motherland are two impor- 
tant lessons Rao conveys to his young read- 
ers. His prose is direct, lucid, written in sadhu 
bhasa (Sanskritised vocabulary). His verses, 
though they often lack originality and inspira- 
tion, are popular for their themes such as love 
for God, for nature and for their simple diction 
and rhyme scheme. In long poems such as 
Rushi Prane Devavatarana, however, Rao 
reminds one ancient sages who composed the 
Upanishads. In a style that is close to Sanskrit 
hymns (mantras), Rao succeeds in conveying 
the state of sublimation a sage attains at the 
realisation of the presence of the Supreme 
Being. 


Ifromantic love is the forte of Radhanath 
Roy, in Madhusudan Rao it is the love for the 
Supreme Being. That is why critics call him 
Bhafkta Kavi (the Poet of Divine Love) and one 
may compare him with other poets of the 
Bhakti tradition. 


GANGADHAR MEHER :The Last Classicist 


Gangadhar Meher (1862-1924), another 
contemporary of Radhanath Roy, is a major 
poet of the late nineteenth and the early twen- 
tieth century. He came from the family of the 
Mehers, a caste of weavers of Sambalpur who 
have gained world-wide reputation for manu- 
facturing beautiful sarees. Gangadhar Meher 
lived and died a poor man and had no English 
education. However, he studied ancient San- 
skrit and Oriya literature which inspired his 
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poetic activities. 


Meher's first major kavyas, 
Rasaratnakar and Ahalya Stava were written 
under the influence of Radhanath Roy. Meher's 
kavyas and verses collections include Utkal 
Lakshml(1894). Kichaka Badha(1903). Arghya 
Thall(1909). Ayodhya (1911), Padmin/(1911), 
Tapaswini (1912), Kavita Kallol (1912) and 
Pranaya Ballar! (1915). 


Though Meher borrows the plots of his 
kavyas from the Ramayana, the Mahabharat 
and the Puranas and employs images, meta- 
phors and similes that are mostly conven- 
tional, yet he Is a superb craftsman who can 
create the most musical of sounds by hls 
diction and rhyme scheme. His Tapaswinli, 
dealing with the banishment of Seeta in the 
forest by Rama, Is unparallelled In Oriya litera- 


ture in its description of the down arriving at 


Seeta's ashram (Fourth Canto) and Rama's 
dilemma as to whether he should banish his 
beloved wife in the forest as desired by some 
of the subjects (Third Canto). 


Meher wrote a few powerful satires 
against the corrupt officials and even against 
the British Government. Though poor and 
neglected in life, a sense of joy and sublimity 
pervades Meher's works. 


GOPABANDHU DAS 
The Poet Statesman 


Gopabanchu Das (1877-1928) who is 
one of the founders of the modern Orissa 
state, is also remembered for his patriotic 
lyrical poems and lucid, thought-provoking 
prose writings. 


After graduation, Das obtained his law 
degree and joined the Bar. But soon he left his 
legal profession and devoted himself com- 
pletely to the service of the people. Along with 
his illustrious friends, Nilakantha Das, 


Godavarish Mishra, Acharya Harihar Das and 
Krupasindhu Misrha, he started a school at 
Satyabad! (Puri) which became the most im- 
portant centre of cultural activities of Orissafor 
decades. He championed the cause of the 
formation of the Orissa state for the Orlya - 
speaking people, started the Satyabad! (a 
literary monthly), and ‘the Sama] (a weekly 
which later become the most widely circulated 
daily of Orissa) and joined the freedom nove- 
ment under Gandhlji's leadership. 


Gopabandhu Das was a great orator 
and his speeches made at the Bihar-Orl3sa 
Legislature of which he was a member show 
his excellent style of oratory as well as his 
clarity of thought and concern for the poor. 
One may point at Das as the father of modern 
Oriya journalism. His essays on education 
easily prove that he was an educationist of 
great insight and understanding. 


However, Das's amibition from child- 
hood was to be a poet and he records this, 
rather with a note of sadness, in the preface to 
his long narrative poem, Dharmapada. Ab- 
sorbed in social activities Das had little time for 
literary endeavours, yet while imprisoned in 
the Hazaribagh Jail (1922-24) for participating 
in the Freedom movement, he wrote Bandira 
Atmakatha (The soliloquy of a Prisoner) and 
Dharmapada. Bandira Atmakatha is the ex- 
pression of his deep love for the people of 
Orissa and, Dharmapada is the story of the 
twelve-year-old Artisan boy who, after com- 
pleting the Konark, drowned himself in the sea 
to save the life and prestige of the twelve 
hundred artisans of Orissa. Though nota great 
poetic genius, Das's-sincerity of feelings and 
simple diction, often reminding one of the 
Oriya Bhagabat of Jagannath Das, touched 
the heart of the reader and educated Criyas 
are often found quoting atline or two from Das's 
verses, such as Mishu Mora Deha E Desha 
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Matire (Let this body of mine merge with the 
soil of this country) or Pachha Ghuncha Nahin 
Birara Jatake (The valiant never retreats). 


CONCLUSION 


Oriya literature has a history which is 
about one thousand years old. It is their litera- 
ture that has sustained the unity and identity of 
the Oriya speaking people, even though they 
have had a long history of political adversity 
and suffering. After formation of the Orissa 
state and the independence of the country, 
understandably, this ancient literature has got 
a new Impetus to develop on modern lines. 


Likeliteraturesinother!ndianlanguages, 
modern Oriyaliterature has developed rapidly, 
during the last one hundred years, after the 
introduction of the printing press and the expo- 
sure of the Oriya authors to English language 
and literature. 


A select Blbllography : 
In English : 


Upto the mid-nineteenth century, Oriya 
literature primarily meant a literature com- 
posed in verse. Prose has developed rather 
late, Medieval literature was predominantly 
religious whereas modern literature is devel- 
oping on secular lines. Though economically a 
backward state, with the rate of literacy as low 
as forty eight, Orissa has produced, in recent 
years, authors and poets comparable to the 
best in other Indian languages and even in 
world languages. Gopinath Mohanty, Surendra 
Mohanty, Kishori Charan Das, Santanu 
Acharya, Mahapatra Neelamani Sahoo, 
Krushna Prasad Mishra and Manoj Das in 
fiction, Sachidananda Routroy, Ramakanta 
Rath and Sitakanta Mohapatra in poetry, 
Manoranjan Das and Bijaya Mishra in drama 
are some of the names worth mentioning. 
However, due to lack of adequate traslation, 
much of the wealth of Oriya literature remains 
inaccessible to the larger world. 
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Oriya literature after Independence 


Sri Durga Madhab Misra 


For several hundreds of years India 
had fost its Independence. Only in 1947, after 
300 years of continuous British rule, we became 
free. In 1803, Orissa was annexed by the 
British. Our determined fight for retaining our 
freedom so long was resented by the British 
so much so that after annexing Orissa they 
wiped It out from the political map of India 
as they knew that our strength was due to 
our cohesive culture and a rich literature. Their 
purpose was served when they merged parts 
of Orissa with nelghbouring provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh (then known 
as Central Provinces) and Andhra Pradesh 
(then known as Madras Presidency). Each 
of these provinces had their own literatures. 
They did not provide a congenial atmosphere 
forthe growth of Oriya literature in their domain. 
In fact, a Bengali teacher serving in Balasore 
distributed a book-let captioned "Oriya is not 
a separate language". 


The people of Orissa had to fight against 
such onslaught on their culture and literature 
till as late as 1936, when a separate province 
of Orissa was formed although vast areas 
which originally belonged to Orissa and where 
Oriya was the mother tongue ofthe inhabitants 
still remained in the neighbouring provinces. 


In 1944, we got our first university, the 
Utkal University and M.A. in Oriya was introduced 
only In 1946-1947 in this University. 


Oriya is an ancient literature. In the. 
Midd!e Ages we had ‘a large number of poets 
of indisputable repute including Kavi-Samrat 
(Emperor among Poets) Upendra Bhanj. They 
wrote kavyas (epical long poetry) following 
exactly the instructions of Sanskrit scholars 
using the varlous metres prescribed by them. 


Orlya literature entered into its modern 
phase during the later half of the nineteenth 
century. This phase was heralded by poets 
like Radhanath Ray (1848-1908) and Madhu 
Sudan Rao (1853-1912) novelist and story- 
writer Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918) and 
dramatist Ram Sankar Ray (1857-1931). 
Radhanath Ray was a well-read man. He 
had excellent knowledge of English and 
Sanskrit. These modern poets ad writers 
freed Oriya literature from the rigorous dis- 
cipline of Middle Age Poetry. Language became 
simpler. The tnemes, which so far deatt with 
the royal and rich people changed to other 
aspects like Nature and social evils including 
Zamindary System. 


This modern group was succeeded by 
poets of the ‘Sabuja’ (Green) group (1920- 
35). This group started wilh some five 
graduates, who formed an association and 
named it, out of fun, as the "Nonsense Club". 
This club in course of time became a full- 
fledged organisation for displaying poetic talent. 
Annada Sankar Ray, who later on joined 1,C.S. 
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and switched over to Bengall literature, Kalindi 
Charan Panigrahl, Sarat Chandra Mukherjee, 
Harlhar Mohapatra and Dr. Mayadhar 
Mansingh (who joined a little later) were the 
‘malin props of this movement. They com- 
pletely revolutionised the metric pattern of 
Oriya poetry adopting the metres introduced 
by Rabindranath Tagore. But the contents 
did not undergo much change. Neo-roman- 
ticlism was the malnstay of thelr poems. They 
were mainly dreamers and escapists. They 
dreamed of building a Utopia where : 


“Keeping my eyes on thine 
Knitting my heart with thine 
O beloved | 
We shall remaln in dreamy happiness 
Where love does not grow old 
O beloved | 
Let us go to that world." 
In that world, what did they desire to do ? 
"I desire to create anew 
New Sun, New Moon, New Sky 
And a New World 
Mixing the honey of my Imagination 
With It. | 
In that New World, O beloved | 
I shall create your Image -- 
‘all the more New 
Mixing the elixir of my dreams with It." 
| (Annaca Shankar Ray) 


It Inspired adolescent imagination. And 
expectedly this unreal approach toitlife did 
not last very long. 


Durlng thls period the natlonallstic school 
of ‘Satyavad!” group (1910-20) was also ac- 
tive. They wrote Inspiring poems and storles 
calling upon the people to sacrifice everything 
to attain Independence atid make Orissa a 
separate state. Eulogies to our past tradition 
were paid In the writings of Utkalmanl Pandit 
Gopeabandhu Das, Pandit Nilakanth Das, Pan- 


dit Godavarls Mishra and !ater on Godavarlsh 
Mohapatra. 


The problems ofthe middle class house- 
holders and the poor sections of society who 
were suffering due to steep rise in prices 
during the World War If and the misery of 
peopje as a result of the partition on the 
eve of Indepencence caught the attention 


‘ofthe writers inthe post-Indeper dence perlod. 


Sochi Routray (1915 - ) was the first 
to break the ice. His compatriots were Late 
Anant Pattnayak (1913-84), Binode Nayak 
(1919 - ) and a few others. Sochl Routray 
Is credited to have expanded the frontiers 
of Oriya poetry and |s acclalmed asthe ploneer 
Inthe use of free verse and the conversational 
style. His first book of ultra-modern poems 
Pandulip/ came out In 1947 followed by 
Bhanurmat/Desh(1948), Swagat(1958), Kavita 
(1962) and Kavita (1969). 


But this was not the end. Young poets 
Ike Ramakant Rath (1934 - ), Slitakant 
Mohapatra (1937 - ) took over followed by 
Soubhagya Mishra, Deepak Mishra, J. P. Das, 
Harthar Mishra and Hara Prasad Das etc. 
Their poems reflected the utter frustration 
caused due to annlhllation of masses of peo- 
ple as a result of ‘partition, followed by mal- 
administration and corruptlon, quick Indus- 
triallsation with its Impact onthe soclety resulting 
In the Increase of slums, destruction of joint 
family system and eroslon of spiritual values 
as a sequelto heavy onslaught of materlallsm. 
Allthese experiences ledto frustration. People 
lost faith In spirituallsm. They were no more 
contented with 'plaln fiving and high thinking.’ 
Disbelief In the permanence and indestruct- 
bility of the soul crept In. Selfless service 
and sacrifice for the sake of others were old 
forgotten values. Daily life of an average 
Individuat became wretched, Not that his con- 
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ditton of living was better In the past. In fact, 
It was worse. But they were not consclous 
of thelr wretched condition. Peace, content- 
ment and reconclllation to life ruled over them. 
They had not been dazzled by western ma- 
terialism. But after Independence, they could 
get glimpses of the condition of people like 
them In the west. 


Literature had. to reflect this state of 
mind of the society . The modern poet asked: 
"What is the meaning of this life? What Is 
Its purpose?" The post-Independence mind 
was filled with turmol!l caused by the creation 
of wants and yet more wants without any 
scope of fulfilling them In thelr life. They will 
have to die in such a state of affairs. So 
for them Death could go longer be "Steps 
of nectar" as described by the devout poet 
Madhusudan Rao. People became hypocrltes 
and cheats. They wanted to "make hay while 
the sun shines", A young maid, had appeared 
to the Green Age poet : 


"When the pretty mald bloomed 

Like a Champak flower In the spring 
Her frangrance spread far and wide. 
Belng attracted by the smell of honey In her 
Flocked the bees 

From many woods. 

Thelr dellclous buzz filled her bower." 


{Annada Shankar Ray) 


Such a mald was nowhere to be found. 
Sachi Routray could see only Alaka Sanyal 
WAC girl "with" deep pimples on her cheeks 
and a khaki smile on her lips." 


All the dreams of the Green Age have 
been shattered, The Utopla has never been 
achleved. No new Sun or Moon or Stars have 
been created. Frustrationis the Inevitable con- 
sequence. The pastoral scenlc life has gone. 
Joint family system has crumbled. Flats not 
mansions, slums not living rooms have stud- 
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ded the sky. The older generations have van- 
ished into oblivion Inside the wretched vil- 
lages. The modern poet was swept away 
by these quick changes after Independence. 
So he questioned this life, its purpose and 
meaning. It Is now no longer possible to be 
satisfied with simple statements on the eternity 
ofthe soul. The entire scenario has undergone 
a change and the post-Independence poet 
has to face them. New values have to be. 
found. We suddénly became aware of our 
Inhuman condition, our limitation. Simultane- 
ously there was also.the challenge of the 
New Age, the quest of a new life and culture 
for the teeming millions. 


This did not happen overnight after the 
day we became free. The Intellectual and 
emotional climate was slowly undergoing a 
metamorphosls. Independence provided the 
match stick to generate the combustion. The 
anecdotes of the past glibly accepted In the 
past were put on the dock and questioned 
mercilessly. 


"May be you shal! return someday 
In a new guise to this pallld earth's heart 
WII you then remember the story 

Of the accursed JARA ? 


* * * 


You who see all the present, past and 
future 

You who realise the mystery of life and 
death 

For us you only bestow the 
Incomprehensible darkness of forgetting 
The many enchanted nets of falsehood." 


(Sitakant Mohapatra) 


JARA Is the helpless EVERYMAN, 
caught and aware of his fate In the snare 
of ignorance. He may revolt and curse the 
gods. You cannot blame him. He may say:- 
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"Keep your secret 

1 do not wish to learn your 
perennial phitosophy. 

But grant O Lord, that in every age 
my arrow may deliver thee 

From thine own trickery. 

in every age shall JARA mourn 
The wounding of Thy Human Feet. 


(Sitakant Mohapatra) 


Madhusudan Rao had described God 
as the only one helmsman who saves all 
and according to His will, Death itself has 
tumed onto steps of nectar. 


But this gullible invocation did not sat- 
isfy Ramakant Rath. He sang 


"| wish | gave up 

My self-condemned efforts at recognition 
And embraced the South Wind 

But | am dead there below the waist." 


While modern Orlya poetry is turning 
to be a many-coloured mosaic, modern Oriya 
prose has not lagged behind. After the father 
of Oriya novel and story Fakir Mohan Senapati, 
there vas a lull for a while. But soon emerged 
the Mohanty brothers Kanhu Charan and 
Gopinath. Kanhu Charan analysed the mod- 
em society shred by shred and his novel 
soon became master-pieces. His younger 
brother scaled further heights by concentrat- 
ing on the problems of tribals -- an area which 
was not sincerely tapped. That brought him 
the covetable Jnanpith Award. Surendra 
Mohanty was the most notable novelist and 
story-writer. The ills of society and helpless- 
ness of man were reflected in his novels 
like Neela Shaila, Satabdira Surya or 
Kulabruddha. Santanu Kumar Acharya is one 
of the writers of non-action nove s, .amous 
among which are Nara Kinnaraand S ?akuntala. 
His characters go on searching fo a psycho- 


social meaning of their existence amidst the 
gloom of all -- pervading cynicism. Bibhuti 


Pattnayak, probably the most popular among 


the contemporary novelists in Oriya deals with 
the psychological! search of middle class 
existence. He has written the largest number 
of novels among the Oriya writers so far and 
most of them are best-sellers. Closely fol- 
lowing him Pratibha Ray deals mainly with 
epical topics and psycho-analyses the hero- 
ines of the epics delving deeply into their 
sub-conscious and even unconscious mind. 
Like modern poets the modern novelist in 
Oriyatriesto project the identity of the modern 
man in the back-ground of the traumatic 
changes in’ soclety after independence. 


But the most popular medium has 
become the short story. Short stories In Oriya 
owe their origin to Galpa Swalpa by Fakir 
Mohan Senapatl, the most famous among 
them being Rebati. But since then short story 
has crossed many mile-stones. Although Soch! 
Routray concentrated on poetry, initially he 
wrote some stories. His characters are the 
forgotten men of the society like the one in 
Masanira Fula, who does not hesitate to bite 
the nose of a female corpse to relieve it of 
her nose-rings. Such a gory character is 
glorified by him and he searches for an identity 
for him in the society. Forms of short stories 
are not adhered to. Stalwarts like Surendra 
Mohanty, Kishori Charan Das, Manoj Das, 
Krushna Prasad Mishra, Akhil Mohan 
Pattnayak did not pay even lip homage to 
the form of short stories, prevalent before 
them. They unveiled the complexities of human 
mind and the hypocrisy among the higher 
strata of society. Their characters are mostly 
from middle class, who have become victims 
to the corrupt politicians and administrators 
after Independence. All their hopes of tiving 
a comfortable and contented life after independ- 
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ence have become smithereens. They regret 
that they have become independent without 
any concomitant advantage accruing to them. 
They pine for the imposition of the foreign 
rule again. They are avid readers of con- 
temporary short stories which stud the pages 
of all literary journals like priceless gems. 


In the field of drama, which was earlier 
meantfor entertainment without any reference 
to deeper values of human existence and 
psychology we have now bright writers like 
Manoranjan Das, Pranabandhu Kar, Biswajit 
Das etc. They have articulated the modern 
experience and have started experimenting 
with absurd dramas. There is novelty and 
freshness in these experiments. the social 
consciousness ably blended with individual 
concerns, monosyllablic dialogues, symbolic 
presentation of ideas, abstraction characters, 
disjointed situations, freezing of scenes and 
use of single setting, were some of the new 
features introduced in their dramas. In spite 
of all these innovations the literary and spiritual 
emphasis of their works were retained quite 
ably, for which Manoranjan, one of this new 
genre got Sahitya Academy award in 1972 
for his drama Katha Ghodaor Wooden Horse". 
Latestto join this group with his work Suryasta 
Purbaru “Before the Sunset" is Dr. Jagannath 
prasad Das. His technique is Introduction of 
a very less number of characters (only two 
males and two females in this drama) and 
short duration of afew hours. formerly, dramas 
were long, with several acts and scenes and 
change of the stage setting after each scene 
resulting in several intervals. this had created 
a distaste among the viewers, who preferred 
to see.a movie instead of sitting for hours 
together to see and enjoy a drama. The new 
plays delve deep into the minds of the 
characters and eventually the audience realised 
that the characters in the drama were they 
themselves only. 


Attractively readable non-fictional prose 
has not gained a momentum so far in Oriya 


literature. Travelogues are few and far between. 
Life-sketches have not been attempted 
seriously. But scientific essays initiated by 
Dr. Gokulanand Mohapatra have made 
perceptible progress. Technical subjects, which 
were not touched earlier are now attempted 
with great vigour, thanks probably to the use 
of Oriya medium in preparation of textbooks 
and publication of glossaries containing Oriya 
equivalent of English terms. But the language 
is still terse and people feel more comfortable 
with English terms: 


Bookreviews andliterary criticisms have 
also not made much headway. Book reviews 
now are nothing but eulogies of the books 
and most of the times at the instance of 
the writer himself. The technique of reviewing 
a book requires much refinement and a free 
and frank estimation of the qualities and short 
comings of the book should be pointed out. 


Autobiographies have shown distinc- 
tive improvement after Independence. After 
Fakir Mohan Senapati, there were no au- 
tobiographies worthy of mention. But auto- 
biographies of Pandit Nilakantha Das, Pandit 
Godavarish Mishra, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, 
Kali Charan Pattanayak, Kunja Bihari Dash 
were published after Independence. They not 
only delineate the life of the eminent persons 
of Orissa but throw a brilliant light. on the 
society in which they were born and brought 
up. Their literary value is undeniably great. 


On the whole Oriya literature is flour- 
ishing beyond expectation in all its aspects. 
There is no more any impediment on its path 
and it is hoped that with the passage of time, 
Oriya literature will rank among the best 
developed literatures in our country. to get 
an insight into the developments made in 
the sister languages, itis necessary to translate 
award winning books of other literatures. 
Probably a more concerted effort is needed 
in this direction. 
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Tribal Literature in Orissa 


Sitakant Mahapatra 
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The literature of the Scheduled Tribes 
of Orissa shares a number of characteristics 
with such literature of socléltes designated 
varlously as 'preliterate', 'primitive, abo- 
rigines' or ' ethnic minorities all over the 
world. First of all, it !s unwritten, oral , carrled 
forward by the word of mouth from generatlon 
to generation. This Is as it should be since 
almost all the tribal communities lack a script 
of their own and without a script it cannot 
be written down. Of the sixty-two tribal 
communities In Orissa only two the Santals 
and the Sagpras — can be sald to possess 
something remotely resembling a formal 
script namely the OL Chik/ and the Sora 
Sompen. Secondly, literature in such so- 
cieties is not a formal cultural activity of the 
elite or the educated, one group creating or 
"consuming" it. It is an informal societal activitv; 
vast in range and fairly simple yet elaborate 
in its functional role. It incorporates a host 
of socio-cultural functions and is an integral 
part of the legend of the group. Thirdly, it 
is a complex of communal activity combining 
traditional ethnography, performative traditions 
of song and dance andritual - religious fuctions. 
A tribal song. for example, almost always 
accompanies a dance number and, often too, 
it is linked to certain rites of propitiation o. 
gods and goddesses. Finally this literature, 
which deserves to be fully documented and 
analysed, is not merely literature per se but 
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also opens windows on tribal life and soclety 
and Its various aspirations and dreams which 
should have an important bearing on deslgn- 
Ing a strategy for their economic development 
and higher familly income. 


Pandit Raghunath Murmu, the Santa! 
leader whom Jatpal Singh named as Guru 
Gomke, not only Invented the OL Chiki script 
but produced a significant body of Santal 
literature. A school teacher who ended as 
a headmaster, he perhaps did the maximum 
to develop a mythology of Santal culture 
through his plays and other texts. Kherwal 
Bir and Bidu Chandan are his two major plays 
which reinterpreted Santal tradition and gave 
a new dimension to Santal history and culture. 
He also compiled all the Santal Bakhens or 
Invocation songs and his Hital is a major, 
yet unpublished text on Santa! value systems, 
belief - structures and the origin of different 
septs. Raghunath Murmu is perhaps the only 
tribal writer of significance. Most other tribal 
literatures in Orissa that exist in song- poems 
or tales are anonyomously authored. 


Orissa has one of the highest percent- 
age of tribal population (22.4 per cent as 
per the 1981 census} in the whole country. 
In absolute terms they number 5.9 millions. 
There are 62 tribal communities. They vary 
in their population sizes, degrees of accul- 
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turation and economic patterns. While on one 
hand you have the Santals who are, in the 
Pan — {Indian context, one of the the three 
largest tribes in the country, there are the 
Mankiridias whose number is only around one 
thousand. Numerically the Kondhs numbering 
around 9 lakhs are the largest in the state. 
They live in Koraput, Kalahandi and Phulbani 
district. The Santals are mostly found in 
Mayurbhanj district and in a scattered manner 
in many other districts. While the Santals 
show a highlevel of acculturationwith acapacity 
to welcome and absorb the benefits of 
economic growth and modernisation, 4here 
are communities like the Bondas in Koraput 
or the Juangs in Keonjhar who are still very 
much isolated and are designated as primitive 
tribes. On the basis of economic and edu- 
cational backwardness, degree of isolation 
and an autonomous cultural self - image twelve 
tribal groups in Orissa have been desingated 
as "Primitive". Some of them like the Dongria 
Kondhs, the Lanjia Saoras or Kutia Kondhs 
are sub — guoups of the main groups. 


Basically most of the tribal societies 
of Orissa are agricultural. Their agriculture 
is often at a primitive level. It is subsistence 
agriculture in the villages supplemented by 
slash and burn technique of cultivation .on 
hill-slopes locally known as podu. Even when 
regular agronomic practices are there on the 
plain and level lands, it is inferior technology 
that Is used. Productivity is low. But all the 
stages ¢f the agricultural cycle=the sowing 
of the seeds, the reploughing during the rains, 
the de-weeding operation and the harvesting 
=— have their appropriate songz, dances as 
also ritual celebrations. The coming of new 
leaves and flowers in the trees in March and 
April also has its celebrations, the celebration 
of spring. It is the time when the forests are 
ariot of colours, red, vermillion, yellow, copper 


and gold. Different tribal communities call it 

differently but itis the spring festival, the festival 
of flowers, one ofthe happiestin these societies. 
The tribals never use the new flowers and 
leaves until there has been the celebration: 
and offerings have been made to the gods 
and goddesses. There are also the songs 
for all seasons, songs which are chanted just 
to while away time, as a form of entertainment 
after a hard: days' work either in the fields 
or in mines and factories. The other major 
group of songs are those related,to life-cries 
like birth, marriage, death, etc. 


In all societies story — telling comes 
naturally to old people, with the children as 
eager listeners. It is more so in tribal societies. 
“The stories unfold in the long idle hours after 
nightfall when darkness is everywhere and 
there is littte else to do. Grandmothers or 
grandfathers narrate stories to the grandchil- 
dren Often these are the stories they them- 
selves had heard from their grandparents. 
But they also innovate,add and modify. And 
so the stream of story telling - like the parallel 
stream of songs - flows on uninterrupted like 
a massive river, receiving inputs from several 
tributaries with the passage oftime. The stories 
have immense range and thematic variations. 
They are composed out of the hopes and 
fears; the tragedies and ecstasies that 
characterise their lives. To an extent. there- 
fore, they become symbols. Symbols for certain 
values which the community cherishes, 
metaphors of existence that carry in them 
the deeply ingrained value-systems of the 
group. There is no self-conscious design to 
weave symbols or metaphors through the 
stories but the life—experience of many 
centuries often crystallise into symbols. The 
distillation of a multitude of experiential contexts 
add uptothe metaphors. They are thus genuine 
expressions of life's experiences without any 
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attempt either to be clever or to decorate. 


This author has translated into English 
and published over the last 20 years nine 
anthologies of their song-poems. Since most 
of the songs are meant to be recited, they 
are generally musica!. in translation a lot of 
that music, unfortunately, is lost. Butthis author 
has always tried to retain the line == scheme 
of the original and the symbols used, since 
the latter are Indeed the soul of any poetry 
and more so of the tribal poetry. The poems 
are difficult to translate. They are deceptively 
simple, like life. But just as life is difficult 
to handle and has a quality of elusiveness 
about it, so too these songs. They have levels 
of meaning in thelr deep and intense reali- 
sation and the nature of symbolism. Almost 
allthe song-poems were collected during actual 
performances, It Is Impossible to reproduce 
the spontaneity and genuineness of recitation 
and feeling in an arranged or simulated per- 
formance. 


The anonymity of the song ~ makers 
is a remarkable phenomenon, one which our 
generation ever craving for personal publicity, 
can hardly understand. Today anonymity is 
associated with expectation of shame, of 
something others should not know. But in 
primitive cultures no one is bothered really 
to make a name. What is important is the 
Song, or the art and the community joining 
in its celebration as an act of joy and solidarity. 
The artist, the song-maker rarely expects 
anything beyond this. 


It is a pity that even today the song, 
the tales, the oral traditions of the tribes are 
looked upon as rather inconsequential eth- 


nological data. Scientific ethnology has tended 
to look upon folklore as a poor cousin of 
whoOmit is perhaps embarassed. Stowly there 
is a growing realisation, however, that they 
are also very valuable as ethnologica! material 
as they open windows on traits of individual 
personality andthe value-system ofthe society. 
There have been sporadic collections of the 
oral literature of the tribal people of different 
regions available in English translation or local 
languages but a systematic project for com- 
prehensive documentation work is yet to be 
taken on hand. The oral literature of these 
people, like their plastic and performing art 
traditions, deserves full -scale documentation. 
As the pace of development and modernl- 
sation picks up, there are boundto be distortions 
in these matters. Such is the logic of culture 
— change that howsoever we try, it will not 
be possible to retain the original shape of 
these cultural traits. Some of them in fact 
will vanish with passage of time. The eminent 
Oriya novelist Gopinath Mohanty had collected 
some oral poetry of the Kondhs and Parajas 
inthe Koraput district of Southern Orissa duing 
the early nineteen forties. He had only the 
originals of some of the songs and had not 
gathered their meanings. Three decades later 
in the seventies the Kondhs and Parajas in 
the same villages where the songs had been 
collected earlier could not give the meaning 
of many of the works. The change in the 
vocabulary had been so fast due to urbani- 
sation and other factors. This is why it is 
a matter of national Importance that these 
oraltraditions are fully documented for posterity 
so that at least in the coming decades we 
can know from books and records what were 
the contours of these oral traditions. 
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Oriya folk literature 


Dr. Narendranath Misra 


Who arethe folk ? This questionis being 
asked since the 19th century when the disci- 
pline of folloristics began. According to a re- 
cent definition "the term ‘folk! can refer to any 
group of people whatsoever who share atleast 
one common factor, It does not matter what 
the linking factor is -- it couid be a common 
occupation, language or religion -- but what is 
important is that a group formed for whatever 
reason will have some traditions which it calls 
its own. In theory a group must consist of many 
individuals. A member of the group may not 
know all other members, but he will probably 
know the common core of traditions belonging 
tothe group, traditions which help the groupto 
have asense of group identity" (Dundes 1965:2) 
p.7. Soa group as large as a nation or as smal! 
as a family may form a ‘folk’. 


Folklore reflects the past as well as the 
present. In the evergreen creative world of 
folklore nothing is abnegated as obsolete. The 
tradition of a unique culture and rich language 
binds some twenty million people, living in the 
eastern coast of India in a colourful land with 
blue ocean lapping in the east and verdant 
greenery of the blue mountain ranges guard- 
ing the west and a large number of rivers 
flowing in between. There are severa! geo- 
graphical-cultural divisions, ethnic groups, 
tribes living in Orissa. They have their own 
folklore and dialects. The Oriya folk literature 


has been enriched by them. This diversity 
added variety, vigour and beauty to the vast 
Oriya folk literature. From generation to gen- 
eration to generation Oriya folklore as a verbal 
art' has been transmitted orally. The poets and 
creative writers of every age incorporated folk 
elements to enliven their creations. Scholars 
and collectors of folklore, some of them Euro- 
peans, have taken great interest from the 19th 
century onwards. Large number of folk say- 
ings, songs, ballads, and tales have been 
collected and are available in well edited books. 
Without going to the details we shall deal! with 
the characteristics, the intrinsic beauty and 
functional value of some common variety 
choosing at random from the vast categories 
of folk sayings, songs, ballads and tales. 


Folk-sayings are the smallest form to 
express the deepest experiences of human 
life. As apart of the personality of every person 
irrespective of his education or position in 
society folk sayingsmould our character, help 
the dissatisfied and over ambitious individual 
to be content with his lot, to acceptthe world as 
it is. Its power to smoothen social friction, to 
prepare the individual's inind to adjust to hls 
fate, adapt to the ever changing situation in a 
fast moving world is felt everywhere even if we 
are not aware of it. Proverbs and riddles are 
the most common categories in every folk 
literature. We have many types of folk sayings 
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-- Such as ‘prabad'’, ‘prabachan', ‘pahali’, 
‘nandia’, ‘dayika’, ‘nyaya', ‘bachan’‘ and so on. 
Every type has some subtle nuances and finer 
appeal to our sentiment by way of advice, 
instructions, -- warning, satire, humour, jest 
and laughter. Folk sayings as a ‘speaking 
folklore’ being uttered by great persons and 
poets express a world view which Is unique to 
our culture. Every Oriya knows who said when 
‘mo jeeban pachhe narke padi thau' Jagata 
uddhar heu' (| may go to hell, tet the world be 
saved), ‘alo sakhi, apana mahata ape rakhi(oh 
friend we ourselves can save our honour), 
‘karme jien nara’ (man lives in deeds) The 
blind kanddha poet Bhimabhoi, Utkal Gaurab 
Madhusudan, Utkalmani Gopabandhu, all have 
become epitome of our folk culture through 
their above sayings. There are also sayings of 
which everybody can claim the authorship and 
the view expressed is shared by all. ‘Kataka 
chinta baimundiki' (the crazyhead thinks to 
save the capital city), ‘apa karya tatr ar a para 
karya yenten' (‘do your work well and 5ther's 
work any how’). The first one refers to the 
quality of a great man, and the second one 
criticises the meanness of the average psr- 
son. Among the women folk and children folk 
sayings serve as an escape and elevation. In 
form and frolic folk-sayings become songs of 
the purer heart and nobler mind. 


Folksongs are most rich and varied 
form of folk-literature in Oriya. The beauty of 
Nature, the vitality of the working people, their 
joy and sorrow, tenderness and lyricism of 
temperament, unshaken belief in traditional 
pattern of life find manifestation in folksongs. 
The songs canbe classified into various groups, 
eg. work-songs, functional songs, calenderic 
songs, ritualistic and religious songs and so 
on. However lyric and ballad are the two prin- 
cipal categories. The lyric describes the inner- 
most feelings of man and womanin their travail 


of daily life. Ballads narrate stories and depict 
characters of heroes. 


Oriya folksongs are known in many 
different names e.g. ploughman's song, boat- 
man's song, herdman's song, snake charmers 
song, the song of the lady tattooing, songs of 
the baunsarani, swing song, love song, songs 
of parting, and so on. 


In the worksong group the ploughman's 
songs are most noteworthy for poetic merit. 
Both in form and thought, in depicting deeper 
feeling and rich experience of human tife they 
are unique. Prof. K. B. Das aptly observed, "it 
is a three-lined verse, the last line of which is 
the longest. Its short size may be attributed to 
the fact that a ploughman's recreation is not 
one of leisure. His song a part of his life of hard 
work. Work and song move hand in hand. So 
there is no time to see whether the lines rhyme 
properly or not, whether he has been creating 
a new metre or idea. His life is his own inspira- 
tion. Why should he fly to aland of imagination, 
of dream, inthe presence of rich experience of 
life and nature? 


* * * 


"The gods and goddesses ofthe plough- 
man are just like him -- men and women of 
flesh and blood. They never waste their time 
idly, sitting in dark temples, eating, sleeping, 
making merry or lending their ear to idje talk. 


* * * 


"The ploughman's songs lack variety 
and grandeur... But the deep pathos, the real- 
istic tone, naturalness expressed within the 
briefest possible lines can be well appreciated. 
(KB Das / L K Mahapatra, page - 33-34). 


Woman's contribution to the world of 
Oriya folksongis most noteworthy. Their songs 
play a vital role in our lives from birth to death. 
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Every mother sings her sweetest songs to her 
child. Young village girls sing swing-songs 
expressing their joy. Before the onset of 
monsoon the great raja parab'is observed. A 
decorated swing is tied to the branch of a 
mango or banyan tree. One of the girls be- 
comes the queen of swing by tum and ali 
others swing her with a chorus. They invoke 
mother earth as the embodiment ofthe mirth of 
Nature. the jolly spirit of girrhood, the dream of 
love and marriage are the principal themes. 


Love is the prime sentiment in songs of 
the youth. Young men and women of western 
Orissa enjoy life to the brim during the spring 
festival, shake off all the misgivings and sor- 
rows of the past being inspired to begin the life 
anew. It is so said "in spring the youth bloom 
Jike flowers and sing like inspired poets.” 
‘Dalkhal'’, ‘Sajani’, ‘Homo’, ‘Puchi’ are some of 
the categories of love songs in which the pang 
of separation and romantic {ove is idealised. 


‘Kandana’' or the weeping songs are a 
category which depicts the woman's word 
which is a world apart. When the bride leaves 
her father's house to that of her father-in-law 
the memory of childhood haunts her and at the 
same time the unknown home where she is to 
spend her whole life perplexes her with much 
care and concern. so she weeps and sings : 


“Dubaku kakara sahila nahin 
Mo sukha daiba sahila nahin.” 
{like dew drops on grass blade 
Fate took away my pleasure.) 


The who!e atmosphere during the bridal 
parting is surcharged with pathos, and as if 
every blade of grass, whimper of leaves sings 
of sorrow. Again when the daughter returns 
from the father-in-law's house she wegps -f! 
the first sight of the near and dear Qne's {1 her 


parental village. There is much satire and 
humour in them about the mother-in-law and 
other members of the father-in-law's family. 
Sometimes to carry on the song a little longer 
a story or character from myths is cited. This 
story element transforms thése.songs to the 
category of social ballad. Kandana songs add 
a special feature and can be treated as a new 
genre of lyrica! ballad. 


Ballads appealto the masses most. The 
story, the melody and dramatic performance 
of the ballad singers are enjoyed by all. In 
ancient times there were ballad singers in 
princely courts. Some of them may be found in 
the ex-state areas. But their numbers are 
dwindling. Now-a-days the 'Nath yogi’ are the 
principal singers of ballads. They are an order 
of religious sect and they perfom begging 
function in the month of ‘Baisakh' and ‘Kartik’ 
as a part of the ritualistic design. They move 
from village to village and sing Solo. They use 
simple musicalinstruments like ‘khanjani'(One- 
sided wood-leather instrumentfitted with brass 
plates) and ‘Kendara’' (a string instrument). 
They narrate tates from the Puranas and also 
animal tales mostly dealing with sacrifice and 
charity. The lyrical ballads are sung by the 
women-folk. In some folk dance genre and 
puppetry performance, the baliad is inevitable. 
In comparison to other genres the religious 
ballads are few. In a recent study Sri S. 
Mohapatra observed that, "ballads play a 
significentrole inthe folk life of Orissa... Though 
there are traditional ‘Natha yogi's who usually 
sing religious ballads, there are other kinds of 
ballads sung in social events and religious 
observances... the Oriya ballads broadly fall 
into the following categories (1) Religious) (2) 
Social (3) Of myth, history and tradition. Again 
the folk ballads incorporated in the old epics 
like Sarala Das's Mahabharat and Dandi 
Ramayan fall into a separate category.' 
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About the special characteristics and 
intrisic value of the ballad Mohapatra obse:ves, 
“folk ballads are a sort of autobiography of the 
peop!e. Social ballads very faithfully depict 
their life where as religious ballads speak of 
their faith, hopes and aspirations... the Oriya 
ballads in general refer to gods and goddesses 
and uphold the life of sanctity and sacrifice -- 
a spirit very characteristic of the folk even now, 
in a fast changing society. 


“Artistic aspects of the ballad are note- 
worthy. The rapid narration, simplicity of styte, 
refrains, simple and incremental repetitions 
which are universal characteristics are promi- 
nent in these ballads. Similes and metaphors, 
too, bear universal characteristics there are 
atleast some which are solely based on the 
cultural milieu of Orissa." (S. Mohapatra, 4 : 
131). 


In the world of folk literature prose nar- 
rative plays a vital role. This is evident even in 
primitive “ultures. In Oriya folk literature prose 
narratives in the form of myth, legend and 
folktales’ are abundant. Many of them origi- 
nated in primitive tribal societies and some 
might have come along with the ancient peo- 
ple migrating from distant land. However indig- 
enous origin plays always a prominent role. 
The comparative studies show that the types, 
motifs, structures and styles of tales have 
uniyersal characteristics. Howeverthe cultural 
and social contexts have to be taken into 
account. It left indelible mark in all the crea- 
tions of the folk. Therefore, we find a large 
number of legends and myths that refer to the 
construction of temples and consecration of 
gods. The story of Sibei Santra and Dharama 
relating to the construction of the Konark tem- 
ple and the myth of Deula tola relating to the 
Lord Jagannath are well-known. 


There are al! categories of folk tates in 
Oriya. in pure folk tale types there are tradi- 
tional characters, such as king and his offi- 
cials; prince the lover and his friends -- the son 
of minister, merchant and general. The wife of 
the gardner is also prominent. She helps the 
prince in his adventure of love. The under 
world of giants and ghosts and the world of 
animal find equal place in folklore. With the 
help of a fairy, bird, flying horse or sandal the 
prince kills the giantess and finds his lady 
whom he only knew from her footprint or a 
thread of golden hair. 


It is generally taken as granted that folk 
tales are only for amusement. Always it is not 
so. It has various functions which have been 
candidly stated by an eminent scholar." "Folk 
tale (lore) cannot be dismissed simply as a 
form of amusement... It is apparent that be- 
neath a great deal of humour lies a deeper 
meaning... The fact that the story tellerin some 
societies is expected to modify a familiar tale 
by introducing new elements or giving a novel 
twist to the plot is in itself of basic importance 
to the study of dynamics and aesthetics of 
folklore." (Bascom/Pp55). The story teller first 
of all asks the audience -- whether to tell a 
joyous or sad story or what he or she has 
experienced? Now the audience request to 
narrate the self-experienced one. that is why 
folk tales depict the real beneath the world of 
imagination and fantasy. Oriya folk tale is no 
exception. We find in them the philosophy and 
the world-view of the folk. They find their ideal 
character not in the king or higher echelon of 
the human world. But in the anima! kingdom." 
Animals speak and act like human beings. 
They are intelligent, considerate and noble 
and they never play treachery with man." (K. B. 
Das, p-47). The giants are supernaturally pow- 
erful but foolish and always meet defeat and 
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death. The gods rescue the innocent from 
death meted out by ‘the wicked. Oriya folk 
narrative plays today a vital role in integrating 
the society and maintaining the stability of 
culture. It nurtures the mind of the young folk 
and builds their character and strength to 
make a ‘brave new world' In a most creative 
and imaginative way. 


Folk drama partly comes under folk 
literature, though ‘verbal art’ plays a less vita! 
role in compa “ison to the visual art. There are 
many categories ‘nn folk drama and dance. 
Some are performed as part of ritualistic func- 
tion. In most of the plays entertainment plays 
a predominant part. Jatra, Pala, Patua, 
Sakhinat, Daskathia, Mogaltamsa, Dandanat, 
Chaitighodanat, all have their verbal part. These 
belongtoa rich variety of folk literature consist- 
ing of songs, sayings and dialogue. 


That folklore is dying, is a myth which 


has little validity. Our folk are moving fast on a 
global vista. Through electronic media ideals 
are communicated faster. New and powerful 
machines are creating fear in our mind that 
one day machine may take the place of man. 
To the foik mind those are only ‘artifacts’. But 
folklore as a 'mentifact' can save us from the 
burden of ‘artifact’. No doubt folklore adapt to 
change, but ever plays its creative and imagi- 
native role in identifying culture. !n his famous 
book ‘Odia sahityar kramaparinam' Nilakanth 
observed, "When it is expresed in writing, we 
easily understand what is literature. so written 
literature is taken as literature. But though not 
expresed in writing in oral form there are 
stories, songs and sayings which people learn 
from mouth to mouth by tradition. These are 
sometimes more lovely and lively." (Das, Pp3). 
to know the true form of Oriya literature we 
shall have to search it in folk literature." (Ibid 
Pp 23). 
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The Oriya Short Story 


Kishorl Charan Das 


It sounds like a truism to say that the 
Oriya short story has travelled quite along way 
since it came into being. But the statement 
deserves due respect when we must consider 
that even hundred years has not passed 
since Fakir Mohan Senapati's ‘Rebati’ was 
published in 1898. And isn't ‘Rebati' the first 
Oriya short story, as this literary medium is 
understood to be in its modern idiom and 
context, all over the world? 


| am aware of the criticisms that are 
usually made when such a claim is made on 
behalf of "Rebati".Thus there are some who 
would refer to "Chatura Bidode” by Brajnath 
Badajena, neatly classified into four parts -- 
Neeti Binode, Preeti Binode, Hasya Binode, 
and Rasa Binode -- which was published in the 
18th century, as the first Oriya short story. 
Some would even assert in a vein of cultural 
one-upmanship that the tradition goes further 
back in history when the peripatetic story 
tellers known as "Gal/pa Sagaras” used to 
entertain in the audience halls of Oriya Kings 
the noblemen who were disposed to patronize 
the arts. But we must recognise certain indis- 
putable elements of the modern short story, 
namely, a) structural unity In a reasonably 
small framework, b) not belng too simplistic or 
fanciful, in order to please a child, an insom- 
niac prince, or a demanding princess extraor- 
dinary, and c) relevance to the human condi- 
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tion in the contemporary social setting. It also 
goes without saying that these should be in 
recorded print as opposed to the floatingly free 
tales: which were recounted by the "Katha 
Sagaras*. The pre-requisites make us adhere 
tothe viewthat "Rebati"is indeed the first short 
story in Oriya literature. 


The advent of "Rebati" at a certain point 
of time in our liteary history is not surprising 
when we notice that it is about the time -- 
broadly the fatter part of 19th century -- that the 
innovation of a "plain" non-versified tale was 
tried inthe various languages of india. it is also 
assumed in the context that the form and 
manner of this new literary genre was derived 
from the successful experiment made some- 
time earlier in the West, thanks to the benefits 
of English education giving rise to the Indian 
Renaissance in the 19th century. It is surely a 
valid assumption, though the exact nature of 
such influence imbibed by the pioneers is 
largely speculative. However, it is necessary 
torecord as anintriguing fact that Fakir Mohan 
Senapat} (1843-1918), acknowledged as the 
father of modern Oriya fiction, besides being 
the creator of “Rebati;could have had the least 
exposure to English literature, when he did not 
have any formal education in a school or 
similar institution. It is also to be noted that he 
had himself denied the possibility of any such 
influence. So it is anybody's guess if the influ- 
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ence still worked on himin subtle and insidious 
ways that he was not aware of. 


Any way this Intensely patriotic Oriya, 
who was anxious to explode a newly-created 
myth propounded by some so-called scholars 
from the neighbouring Bengal that Oriya was 
not really a separate language, did not have to 
take the cue from anyone In creating his plo- 
neering prose. For while it was startlingly new, 


it was also unabashedly Oriya in its folksy’ 


language, humour and style. Still one is amazed 
tofind that “Rebali”"was notentative beginning 
in a new medium, it was a mature piece. A 
story of the blighted hopes and ambitions of a 
girl of the Orlya countryside with tragic dimen- 
sions, it exudes a certain confidence which is 
hardly expected of anewcomer. It can even be 
said with some justification that as a piece of 
pure yet authentic tragedy, "Rebati" has had 
hardly any rivals in Oriya prose literaturetill the 
very recent times. 


The Oriya short story that began thus in 
the wake of the identity of Oriya language and 
literature, brought demonstrably to the fore by 
Fakirmohan in prose, was also aided, in no 
small measure, by the emergence of Oriya 
journals, largely motivated by the same im- 
pulse, "Utkal Sahitya" appeared in 1897, fol- 
lowed by “Mukura"in 1905, and” "Sahakara"in 
1919, with the avowed objective of enhancing 
the prestige of Oriya literature. And since 
journals are ideally suited to the medium of the 
short story, they came naturally to be the 
biggest beneficiary of these pioneering ven- 
tures. ` 


But what about the qualitative progress 
of the Oriya short story after Fakir Mohan ? Did 
the writer who followed him in the next two 
decades go fast forward with the momentum 
provided by Fakir Mohan? Dayanidhi Mishra, 
Dibyasingh Panigrahi, Godabarish Mishra, 


Bankanidhi Patnaik, Chintamani Mohanty and 
Laxmikanta Mohapatra are some of the best 
known writers of this period, who wrote short 
stories of some merit. They continued with the 
social motif of Fakir Mohan, as also with the 
non-Sanskritic Oriya introduced by him with a 
gusto. But it's a pity that they fought shy of his 
‘common' prose. Nor did they venture to play 
with and enhance the native charm of the 
earthy Oriya expressions, as a later -day 
Gopinath Mohanty would. Also one looks in 
vain, in their writings, for the impish humour of 
Fakir Mohan, laced with sarcasm forthe Angli- 
cised upper crust. And what one misses most 
is the spontaneity ofthe Master, who seemed 
to have aliowed his irrepressible self to go out 
and do its damned best in word power, for the 
good of himself and the society. It: seems, 
rather, that these writers were painfully con- 
scious of the role they had to play, to cure the 
social ills, to convey a message, or to express 
the horrors of poverty, compounded by flood, 
famine, and pestilence which have been‘the 
base of Oriya experience through ages, and 
hence the pleasures of breathing out in crea- 
tive joy had hardly occurred to them. However 
one must grant them the virtue of a pro- 
nounced social conscience. Ang the unersing 
manner in which they pointed an accusing 
finger at the callous ways of zamindars, mon- 
eylenders, and arbiters of society should have 
pleased, one hopes, the soul of Fakir Mohan. 


Then we come tothethirties and forties, 
moving towards Independence, past the 
achievement of securing'statehood for Orissa 
in 1936. These two decades were peopled by 
many eminent writers, some of whom are still 
with us. The most well-known names that. are 
associated with quite a few stories of enduring 
merit inourtreasure-house are: Ka.indi Charan 
Panigrahi, Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi, Ananta 
Prasad Panda, Raijkishore Ray, Raijkishore 
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Pathaik, Godavarish Mohapatra, Nityananda 
Mohapatra, Kahnu Charan Mohanty, Gopinath 
Mohanty, Sochi Routray and Surendra 
Mohanty. A large majority of them are novel- 
Ists, while one, namely Sochl Routray, the 
second Jnan-pith award winner from Orissa 
(the first being Gopinath Mohanty) Is basically 
a poet. Nevertheless they have given us some 
debatable short stories that mark a distinct 
departure from the heavy, moralistic, and of- 
ten melodramatic stuff provided by their pred- 
ecessors, with the singular exception, per- 
haps, of Lakshmikant Mohapatra. The pro- 
gressive trends noticed In the short stories of 
this perlod=considering progress, essentially, 
In terms of reallsm and artistic charm are a) 
fluent style marrled to easily understood words 
of common speech, though It was stlll short of 
tho pleblan prose of Fakirmohan, b) a certaln 
lowering of the volce of protest, sorrow, or any 
such call to emotive response, for greater 
effect, and, c)accepting the gray middle class 
life also as sultable materlals for storles, though 
the theme of soclal inequalities was still the 
standard fare. lHowever these common de- 
nomilnators have to be qualified by the maver- 
Ick appearance of some memorable storles 
which are not-so-gentle, and go well beyond 
the "normal" relatlonshlps, with conflicts that 
may cause a molst eye or a sigh, to evoke the 
white heart of anger that ne must owe to 
himself In an urmjust soclety. Sometimes the 
bare story does It, while sometimes the writer 
chooses to depict the stark and almost revolt- 
Ing detalis of the soclal horrors which are no 
less effective. Two such storles that come to 
my mind are “Sh/kar" (The Hunt) by Bhagabatl 
Charan Panlgraht, which has been made into 
a powerful movie named Mrlgaya" by the re- 
nowned film maker Mrinal Sen, and Sochl 
Routray's "Mashanira Phula" (Flower of the 
cremation ground). In “Sh/kar"the poor wretch 
ofa hunter !s unable to understand, even when 


he was being led to the gallows, the supreme 
unreason of being punished and not rewarded 
for chopping off the head of a noted oppressor, 
so unlike the way he had been rewarded so far, 
by the Sahibs for killing man-eaters. Whereas 
the aforesaid story by Sochi Routray seemsto 
have been beautifully designed to fill one with 
divine disgust for the sheer ugliness we have 
been living with, In our soclety. in "Mashanlra 
Phula” there Is no attempt to spare the reader 
fromthe gory detalls of burning ayoung female 
body, a body supposed to have been fouled by 
illicit love and an aborted foetus, and hence 
denled the benefit of whatever beauty could be 
offered by rituals. But how does Jagu Tiadi, the 
malodorous functionary, who burns them all 
with glee, tear the nosering - which belongs to 
him by the ethics of the burning ghat - from a 
face which Is like no other In grace and Inno- 
cence? But | must note here that exceptions as 
they are to the general! trend, these storles can 
by no means be sald to have strayed from the 
path of progress. For though they are decld- 
edly strident in tone, they are ably concretlsed, 
and convey a certain authenticity of feeting 
and perception. And hence they do not plague 
us with any contrived calito action that a lesser 
artist would have soughtto give with his ersatz 
intensities. 


It ls not possible within the brlef com- 
pass of this article, to deal with the Individual 
merlts of the other distinguished writers who 
representthe generaltrends referred to above. 
However let me try to provide a glimpse with 
the flctlon of a few, the cholce belng entirely 
persona!, In the hope that as‘ a writer, with no 
pretenslonstothe objective wlsdom ofascholar, 
| can get away with my predltectlons. Kalind!l 
Charan Panlgrahl, Rejkishore Patnaik, 
Nityananda Mohapatra and Gopinath Mohanty 
are ihe ones who compel my attention for the 
purpose In view. 
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Kalindi Charan Panigrahi has been 
rightly hailed as a humanist. But this states the 
obvious and does not reveal his courage, 
better defined as “grace under pressure", in 
going against the current, and saying it all like 
a fact-finder with a barely sad smile on his lips. 
Take for example his short story "Sapua", 
(Snake-man) It deals with the life of a member 
of the community of snake charmers, who 
thrive on homelessness, having always to be 
on the move in order to perform with their 
snakes for a living. But this one is married for 
love to a girl of another community who wishes 
to settle down with a roof over their heads and 
a patch of land to grow some crops in. Kalindi 
Babu does not allow this man to go under, in 
abject suffering, for trying to be different. But 
he suffers nonetheless, and mostly on behalf 
of his fellowmen. And the conclusion is no 
climax, for his struggle with the authorities 
({class-oppressors as some others would say) 
to secure justice for the hapless communily 
remains unresolved. What a change from sto- 
ries such as "Sebatir Shaba "(Sebati's corpse) 
by Godavarish Misra in which the vigissitudes 
of life rudely disturbed by famine cause a 
demented lover to be reunited with the living 
corpse of his beloved in a macabre clima 


Next | come to Rajkishore Patnaik. His 
break with tradition is even more remarkable. 
He also speals for the underdog, but in a 
reflective manner, ‘and with a touch of irony 
that borders on cynicism. The cynicism is 
however unmistakable when it comes to inter- 
personal relations between sexes. This cer- 
ebral writer is so chary of dramatic heights and 
intensities that he appears most of the time, to 
speak in a monotone. And yet his psychoana- 
lytical meanderingsthatremind one of Alberio 
Moravia have helped to de-romanticize the 
Oriyaliterary traditionto alarge extent, Enough 
that is, to be thankful for in the land of {egen- 
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dary love and faith symbolised by Lord 
Jagannath. For example, the yearning of a 
married woman who would like to have her 
husband and eat her cake 106, outside wed- 
lock, is an unholy motif that could not perhaps 
be. advanced so well by the present day 
writers but for the pioneering fiction of 
Rajkishore Patnaik - the novella", "Sindura 
Gara" (The mark of Vermillion ) in particular. 


Nityanand Mohapatra has been an ac- 
tivist, and one time minister, apart from being 
a dedicated writer, and he too speaks for the 
common man, especially for the long-suffering 
tiller of the soil, with first-hand observation and 
abundant sympathy. But it is his fiction on 
inter-personal relations that marks a new be- 
ginning. For he deals withtheromantic psyche 
without glorifying it, and has been able to 
poetise the sexual cravings, as no one else 
had dared before him. In other words he has 
avoided the trap of cynicism in moving farther 
from the sentimentalism of yester years, and 
has helped to temper the dead pan attitude of 
Raijkishore Patnaik, his contemporary towards 
a more agreeable way of considering the 
strangeness of the things human. Has it not 
done some good to the runaway intellectual of 
our times? 


Finally Gopinath Mohanty, whose gen- 
ius is so vast that it takes quite some effort to 
reduce it to a few one-liners. First and fore- 
most, the delights of his language. No other 
writer since Fakir Mohan has akenlanguageto 
such sensuous levels, integral to Oriya myth 
and idiom, so as to communicate ideas by the 
intimacies of feeling. Then we come to his 
prestige characters flesh and blood in passion- 
ate portrayals, who are apparantly larger than 
life, but yet persuade us to believe that man 
cantranscend himself, after all. He is the alter- 
ego of our modernism, in league with our 
hidden spiritual yearnings. And above all, he 
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will be remembered as the first Oriya writer 
who could write so vividly, and in an overlay of 
warmth, about the neglected Adivasis in the 
manner of a George Orwell moving with the 
vagrants of London and Paris. His short story 
"Pimpudi” (Ants) is a powerful index of his 
achievements in this area. The locale is the 
border between Orissa and Andhra Pradesh 
and the question is of smuggling rice across 
the border, which is required to be checked by 
the hero of an official, in the interests of the 
state, and in obedienceto the law. But whafthe 
official sees inthe haunted eyes ofthese pitiful 
morsels, takes himto perceptions well pastthe 
timidities of time, place and circumstance, and 
the commentary on a socio-politica! situation 
merges into the universal. 


Before moving onto the next phase it is 
necessary,l suppose, to dispose of anideathat 
is sometimes advanced to explain the devel- 
oping process. It is said that the winds of 
romantic resurgence blowing from the neigh- 
bouring Bengal, in the wake of Rabindranath, 
Saratchandra, and others induced 
Kalindicharan and his cohorts to write as they 
did. For wasn't he an active member of "Sabuja 
Sahitya Samiti" a literary group committed to 
objectives avowedly green and romantic” In 
my view, the connection Is overstated. The 
literary trends in modern India have more or 
less, been contemporaneous, due to the com- 
mon socio-political changes in the life of the 
nation. So a consclous attempt to come out of 
the classical mould or rather revive the clan of 
Fakirmohan, towards a free and fluent expres- 
sion of thoughts, feelings, and ideas can be 
more suitably ascribed to the spirit ofthe times 
rather than to individual personalities across 
the border. That apart, the purely romantic fall 
out of the "green movement" sepms to have 
been confined to a short lived spurt in emotive 
and simplistic expressionsin Oriya poetry, and 


is hardly discernible in the fiction of any of the 
above writers. The robust humanism of Kalindi 
Charan, for example, is far removed from the 
pale romanticism of Saratchandra, howso- 
ever " realisitc” it may be made out to be. 


The passage to our times gets increas- 
ingly crowded after Independence. What else 
would you expect after the stirring midnight call 
to freedom? Apart from those who continued 
to write and gathered many newly-instituted 
awards and honours, there were quite a few 
newcomers, and they have matured fast. Bama 
Charan Mitra, Achyutanand Pati, Kishori 
Charan Das, Mohapatra Nilamani Sahu, 
Satkadi Hota, Chandrasekhar Rath, Shantanu 
Acharya, Manoj Das, Jagannath Prasad Das, 
Bibhuti Patnaik, Akhil Mohan Patnaik, Krushna 
Prasad Misra, Binapani Mohanty, Pratibha 
Ray, Rati Patnaik, Jagadish Mohanty, 
Yasodhara Misra, Ramchandra Behera, Tarun 
Kanti Misra, Umashankar Misra the list 
goes on and ontill the present day, and | may 
be pardoned if | have missed a few important 
names. The present writer, now in his late 
sixties, is also one of them, still presuming to 
offer something new and worthwhile by way of 
his own perceived truths. So! can do no more 
than indicate some of the emerging trends, 
many and various as they are, and caltit a day. 
The major trends are : 
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The individual men with his tnteriors 
and all, gaping or interesting as they 
may be, has come into his own, and 
he can still earn some respect, if he 
is in able hands without having to 
show a social face. Some of the 
leading practitioners in this area are 
Kishori Charan Das, Chandrasekhar 
Rath, Shantanu Acharya, Jagannath 
Prasad Das, and Yasodhara Misra. 


The socia! orientation has moved on 
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from heavy pathos to pure sarcasm, 
and hypocrisy Is the modern bye- 
word for villiany. Surendra Mohanty 
had led the pack, and the chase 
continues. The story "Banya Pare" 
{Afterthe Floods), by Chandrasekhar 
Rath may be cited to highlight the 
changein perspective. Here the good 
old floods are stlil there (Famine and 
pestilence have, mercifully, deserted 
us by now), but the emphasis is not 
so much on the plight of the victims, 
but on how It Is used to ‘good pur- 
pose' by the press, politicians, and 
soclal workers. 


Irony has come to stay by way of 
sheer amusement suggestive winks 
at possiblilties, never mind the mes- 
sage. Kishor! Charan Das, Mano] 
Das, Jagannath Prasad Das and 
Yasodhara Misra are some of the 
noted craftsmen In this mode and 
manner of telling a story. 


The cross-currents of nihillstic de- 
spalr and desperate affirmation are 
deeper and more turbulent, thanks 
to the helghtened diatetic of living 
experience In the bloodied and frag- 
mefted soclety that we have been 
living with In thls atomic age, and not 
necessatily to the remote.Influence 
ofthe exlstentlalist literature of Kafka, 
Sartre, Camus and others as It is 
supposed to be in some quarters. 
Bamacharan Mitra and Mohapatra 
Nilaman! Sahu area few of the older 
wrlters who are pltted against a host 
of younger writers in this respect. 


Some have deliberately deviated 
from the materlailstic mode, towards 
a surreallstic apprehension of.truth, 
through fantasies, myths and allego- 
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ries. Shantanu Acharya Is a leading 
artist who has Inspired a few others 
to try the experiment. 


Rejection of the formal plot, In order 
to show a character or process of 
thought: to best advantage is no 
longer a foregiveable deviation from 
the norm. Some of the younger wrlt- 
ers such as Tarun Kanti Misra have 
avidly taken to It. 


So on and so forth, But | feel like asking 
myself and. my fellow-writers to be a little more 
boldin expressing the Intimacles of our dreams 
and nightmares, and a little more unmindful of 
the calls given by our leaders, which persuade 
one to put the cart before the horse, by giving 
priority to commitments other than artlstic In- 
tegrity. And In this context | wish we could do 
more to give artistic credence to the unsatlsty- 
ing truths of our perceptlon, - ambigultles of 
cuase and effect, mixed motivation, and the 
baslc formlessness of life that we have been 
ordained to live on this earth. Thus It gladdens 
my heart to come across passages such as 
this In Jagadish Mohanty's "Bahare Thla 
Holtihiba Lokamane”" (People standing out- 
alde). 


"There Is no climax to life, We know that 
Sanchayita and Abinash, Ablinash and 
Navaneeta, Navaneeta and Mrinmay, Mrinmay 
and Chandranath, are stuck at the doorsteps 
of each other, Afrald to step In, frozen In thelr 
own amblgulties passing for individual judge- 
ments. And this Is how It has been through 
ABS cries 


The Oriya short story has indeed trav- 
elled a long way. And the future posslbllities 
are Immense. The Journey must go on towards 
ever-receding fulfiiments, for It ls Idle to Imag-: 
Ine that literature can ever catch up with the 
exasperating yet wondrous mysteries of life. 
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Modern Oriya Theatre : 
A search for newness 


Indu Bhusan Kar 


"A Nation is known by the theatre it 
keeps" 


The survey of modern Oriya Drama 
reveals that a first wellmadei. mordern play 
was written by the noted dramatist Sri 
Jagmohan Lala in 1877. It was the first foure 
= act play written on the social problem of 
prohibition. Thereafter, Ramsankar Roy wrote 
a historical play Kanchi Kaberi dealing with 
the romantic episode of king Purusottama 
Deva and the beautiful Kanchi Princess 
,. Padmabati. When the play was staged in 
the year 1880, it became an instantaneous 
success... It caught the imagination of the 
people and enthralled the audience. It was 
considered to be one of the masterpieces 
of Ramsankar Roy. He wrote nearly thirty 
plays on. varied themes. His plays were 
appreciated by the people and that is why 
he was considered not only the father of modern 
Oriya plays but also of modern Oriya theatre. 


By the beginning of the 20th century 
many professional theatrical troupes were 
formed and the momentum of the production 
of Oriya plays was accelerated bythe patronage 
of many Rajas and artistocrats of tne State. 
Among them, the. prominent patrons were 
the Rajas of Paralakhemundi, Mayurbhanj, 
Chikiti, and Nilagiri. Even the late Madhusudan 
Das, the great political leader of Orissa 


converted his garden house at Cuttack to 
a permanent stage where many good plays 
were staged by amateur groups. The Ma- 
haraja of Paralakhemundi had started a 
proscenium theartre named. "Padmanav 
Rangalaya' in 1893 at Paralakhemundi. It 
was considered to be the first proscenium 
theatre of Orissa. In 1894, the Magnetic Theatre, 
an amateur theatre troupe of Cuttack was 
established at Sahebajada Bazar in the pre- 
cincts of the residence of Raja of 'Ali'. At 
Balasore, two theatre houses were estab- 
lished in 1898 namely, Juvenile Theatre and 
Sunhat Theatre. The Raja of Nilgiri also 
constructed a permanent theatre house in 
the vicinity of Royal patace at Nilgiri. Simul- 
taneously many professional theatres were 
formed. ‘To name a few, the Radhakrishna 
Theatre of Balanga in Puri district under the 
leadership of the dramatist Aswini Kumar 
Ghosh in 1928, Annapurna Theatre in 1933 
under the ladership of the landlord. Banamali 
Pati; Banamali Art Theatre at Cuttack under 
the leadership of the landlord Somanath Das, 
Sarathi Theatre at Berhampur in 1935 under 
the leadership of Sarathi Sahu, arich merchant 
of Berhampur, Orissa Theatre in 1940 under 
the leadership of the reputed dramatist 
Kabichandra Kalicharan Pattanaik, Rupshree 
Theatre of Cuttack in 1950, Janata 
Rangamacha (1953), Annapurna Theatre - 
B (1945) and Ekamra Theatre worked vig- 
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orously for the modern dramatic movement 
in Orissa. 


Among those notable troupes, the roles 
of the Orissa: Theatre and the Annapurna 
Theatre with a permanent stage at Cuttack 
are memorable. if we deeply ponder over 
the thematic aspects of modern pre-inde- 
pendence plays, we find two discemible trends, 
i.e. a reformist zeal of the dramatist and the 
revivalist attitude for restoring Oriya tradition 
and heritage. Right from 1877 to 1947 we 
find the plays of Kanchi Kaberiof Ramasankar 
Roy, Purusottama Dev and Mukunda Dev 
of Godavaris Mishra, Konark of Aswini Kumar 
Ghosh Sitabibaha of Kamapal Mishra and 
Abhijana of Kalicharan Pattanaik, setting a 
glorious trend of revival of histeric and cultural 
heritage of Orissa. Besides the historical plays 
of Bhikari Charan Pattnaik a pioneer reformist 
dramatist on the snobbery of the modern 
educated youth and evils of casteism laid 
the formation of modern satirical plays. The 
social problem: plays of Ramachandra Mishra, 
Gopal Chhotray, Bhanja Kishrore Pattnaik, 
Ananta Panda, Pranabandhu Kar, Kama! 
Lochan Mohanty, Byomkesh Tripathy intro- 
duced modern elements such as realistic 
themes, prosaic dialogue, suspense and 
humour/satire. Bharasa & Amadabataof Gopal 
Chotray, Mulia :and~ Gharasansar of 
Ramachandra Mishra, Benami and Bairagir 
Sansar of Bhanja Kishor Patnaik; Kansa 
Kabat and Tola Kania of Byomkesh Tripathy 
are some ofthe outstanding social plays which 
kept Oriya audience spell-bound or aparticular 
period in the rmidlifties '~ and sixties. 


The contribution or Kabichandra 
Kalicharan Pattnaik, a notable musician , 
Director and playwright to the modern Oriya 
dramatic movement is unforgattable His play 
Bhata was staged for 108 nights consecutively 


at Cuttack. It was a landmark in the annals 
of theatrical performange in Orissa, His plays- 
Girl school, Jayadev, Abhljan, Raktamatl, 
Phatabhumi, have enriched Oriya dramatic 
literature. We can say that he was a pioneer 
in enriching and spearheading the dramatic 
movements In Orissa. His contribution also 
lies in establishing a modern stage known 
as Orissa Theatre at Cuttack. His search 
for newness in dramatic form and technique 
is really remarkable. He profusely used tra- 
ditional music and dance in his theatrical 
performances. Forsaking the stereotyped 
acting of the older days, he introduced 
naturalism both in respect of acting and stage 
technique. Inthe words of Mayadhar Mansingh, 
“It was Kali Babu who made acting a natural 
art on the Orissa stage-a much more difficult 
thing thanthe artificial, formal and stereotyped 
performances of the old days. He has made 
dialogue natural too and has used music for 
excellent stage effects". In the post-Inde- 
pendence Orissa it is unfortunate that the 
glittering light of the popular Annapurna stage 
of Cuttack and the glory of its professional 
troupe faded away. The separation of 
Annapurna into two groups A & B, due to 
inner conflict further dwindled the dramatic 
impetus. Annapurna (A) still survives as a 
humble unit at Puri with a few dedicated artists 
to perform dramas in various parts of Orissa 
but lack of financial patronage, dearth of 
permanent modern theatre houses with 
theatrical equipment and lack of constant 
training of performing artists have weakened 
the quality of the dramatic performance for 
making drama a media for social change. 
The dream of Kalibabu and Balsnab Pani 
could not be materialised although by nature 
the artists of Orissa are romantic and 
adventurous. They formed various amateur 
troupes to keep the tempo of dramatic activity 
going. The moderm drarr atic troupe after sixties 
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namely "Srujani", "Sanket", "Friends Union", 
"United Artists", of Bhbaneswar, "Kalinga 
Kalaparishada"of Rourkela, "Jugechha" of 
Baripada, "Cultural Akadeiny", Rourkela, 
"Ebang Ame", Satabdir Kalakar" of 
Bhubaneswar, "Srasta" and “Bindubalay" of 
Balasore have been ceaselessly carrying on 
“dramatic activities with new expetiments, new 
scripts and new stage techniques. 


The search for newness started right 
from the beginning of 1950 by staging the 
play Agami of the dramatist Monoranjan Das. 
It was an experiment with a symbolic style 
anda new angle of vision. In 1964, Monoranjan 
Das wrote Sagaramanthan basing on the 
dramatic .message of Prtestley's Inspector 
Calls In the same year, the artists of 'Srujani' 
staged this drama and it vias a success. The 
experimentation remained unabated. In 1968, 
the artists of ‘Friends Union' staged 
Sababahakamane of the playwright Bijaya 
Mishra. This laid the foundation of the 
experimentaiton of Oriya absurd plays. It is 
said that the impact of " Amedee; a famous 
absurd play ofthe European dramatist Eugene 
fonesco is quite prominent in this particular 
play of Bijaya Mishra. The existential phi- 
losophy of the absurd dramatists of Europe 
in the forties and fifties namely Jean Paul 
Sartre, Samue! Beclett, Eugene .lonesco, 
Harold Printer,that man is lonely and con- 
demnned is the main theme around which many 
of our Oriya plays after the sixties revolved. 
Manoranjan Kar's Aranya Fasal (1969), Bijay 
Misra's Sababahakamane (1968)., Ratnakar 
Chaini's Sunyatara Sidi (1972) Ramesh 
Panigrahi's Jane Mahapurusankara Janma 
Mrutyu Sampaukare (1972) Harihar Mishra's 
Ma Nishad Nibrutta Hua (1976). Kartika Rath's 
Iswara Jane Jubak (1979), Jadunath 
Dasmohapatrd s Athoba Andhara, Jagannath 
Das's Suryasta Purbaru are experimental plays 


wilh a streak of absurd philosophy of life, 
dealing more and more on the predicament 
of modern human existence. We can say 
thatthis experimentation of Orissan playwrights 
beginning from 1960 to 1980 is nothing but 
a search for newness both in aspects of theme 
and style of production keeping in tune with 
the modern piays that were being staged in 
various regional languages of India but 
unfortunately the appeal of these experimen- 
tal dramas was limited to the modern urban 
audience. i.e. only to a limited intellectual 
audience. The experimentation of these avant 
garde dramas, during the last two decades 
brought sweeping changes ‘ in respect 
of scripts, stage craft, light and sound tech- 
niques. Brechtian Epic style was also adopted 
“in certain cases. The main drawback of these 
plays were their monotonous monologues and 
lack of popular entertaining elements. The 
reason why it did not appeal to the common 
masses was that the themes were absurd 
and complex, psychological and based on 
western dramatic themes. The audience of 
some of these dramas were given a message 
of unmitigated gloom and deep despair and 
stark realities of human conditions but at the 
same lime it is to be admitted that this 
experimentation gave a new lease of life 
to the dramatic movement of Orissa. Oriya 
theatre moved from stylized acting of melo- 
drama to ineo-realistic, , symbolic style. 
Kathaghoda of Manoranjan Das, Mrugaya of 
Biswajit Das, Athacha Chanakya of Ratnakar 
Cnainy, Timira Trusna of Ramesh Panigrahi, 
Mansar Phul of Kartika Rath, Tata Nirinjana 
and Jane Raja Thile of Bijoy Mishra-are some 
of the outstanding creations of the last two 
decades which have brought new orientation 
both in respect of commitment and enter- 
tainment. Inthe production of Kathghoda(1972) 
the Oriya folk etement was introduced to make 
It an ideal popular production. Similarly, in 
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Mrugaya, our Oriya director introduced mode:n 
stage technique of lighting. 


A new batch of talented dramatists and 
directors are emerging with their well organ- 
ised troupes to carry the dramatic movement 
of Orissa to a greater height. Among them 
the noted stage directors like’ Asim Basu, 
Bijoy Mohanty, Dhira Mallick and Gopal Dey, 
and young playwrights like Prafulla Kumar 
Rath, Rati Mishra, Rabinarayan Das, Sisir 
Pramanik, Purusottam Bhuyan, Pramod 
Tripathy, Prasanna Das, Sudhakar Nanda, 
etc. are progressive and dynamic intheir search 
for people's drama, blending the folk tradition 
with modern dramatic elements. it is alsu 
hearteningto note that two young Oriyatalented 
artists Panchanan Mishra and PUuspa Behera 
of Sambalpur have been adjudged to be the 
best actor and the best actress respectively 
at the All India Short Play competition held 
at Allahabad In February, 1984. It Is expected 


that in due course ot time, Oriya playwrights.” 
and directors will carve a niche in the dramatic 
arena of tndia. But only mushroom growth 
of amateur troupes with a limited number 
of dedicated artists and playwrights will not 
solve the problem of production of good 
plays. Construction of the modern theatre 
house throughout Orissa is a dire necessity 
in ordet to make drama popular and attractive. 
The revival of folk music, art and dance and 
its blending with he modern theatre are also 
very much essential for providing aesthetic 
pleasureto the large audience who are familiar 
with the age: old folk culture. Proper training 
courses are to be conducted among the young 
aspirant artists and directors for improving 
péople's ' drama movement. Thetime has come 
when we have to realise the importance of 
homecoming —- the harmonious blending of 
the rich Orissan folk elements with modern 
theatre. 
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A FEW CELEBRITIES 


Three Empire-builders of 


Orissa : 
Kharavela, Chodaganga Deva and 


Kapilendra Deva 


Dr. H.C. Das 


Orissa is the heart-land of a vast 
empire known in the past as Kalinga-Odra- 
Utkal-Kosala empire which in different his- 
toric periods extended from the Ganges 
in the north to the Godavari in the south. 
Its mighty monarchs fortified with their 
powerful armies built the large empire, 
consolidated and integrated it into a single 
whole. The special feature of the Kalingan 
empire was that the extended domains were 
not treated as conquered territories, but 
formed an integral part of the whole having 
imbibed a socio-cultural affinity with the rest 
of it. This was made possible because 
Orissa had a long, illustrious line of 
monarchs, who ruled the empire accord- 
ing to the established canons of Law 
formulated in Aryan polity : dharmena de- 
shapalanam. 


i 


Many were the sources of strength 
of the Kalingan empire. First and foremost 
Orissa had a commanding geographical 
position in peninsular India. It has a vast 
stretch of long coast line studded with navi- 
gable harbours which accounted for its pros- 
perous maritime trade and commerce with 
the South and South East Asian countries. 
Orissa also had vast natural resources and 
it used to export gem stones, ivory, textiles, 
herbal medicines and spices, which brought 
about economic stability of the country. 


Secondly Orissa was in possession of a 
strong military force consisting of all the 
four traditional divisions namely infantry, 
cavalry, elephantry and chariot power, 
which earned for it the reputation of the 
strongest army in Eastern India. Kalinga's 
supremacy over the seas and in its 
elephantry division was so overwhelming 
that its monarchs have been referred to 
as mahodadhipati or lord of the seas and 
Gajapati or lord of elephantry. Added to 
these were the historical facfors like the 
continuance of monarchical rule in Orissa 
for nearly two thousand years, the presence 
of highly inspiring rulers and of course the 
heroic character of the people who imbibed 
the inspiration to achieve victories in battles 
after battles. No less important was the 
influence of the culture and spiritual power 
of the land which helped to bind the people 
together. 


Among the illustrious monarchs of the 
different dynasties capable of building, 
strengthening and maintaining the empire, 
three figures stand out most prominently. 


They are : Manameghavahana Aira 
Kharavela in the first century B.C, 
Chodaganga Deva in the 1ith/i2th 
century.A.D. and Kapilendra Deva Gajapati 
in the 15th century A.D. These three great 
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monarchs earned wide celebrity inthe coun- 
try as great Empire-builders; they were 
famous warriors, tactful statesmen, mighty 
conquerors like Chandragupta Maurya and 
Samudragupta, protagonists of religion, 
builders of monuments in honour of deities 
of their faiths and benevolent patrons of 
learning and culture. 


KHARAVELA 


Kharavela of the Chedi dynasty ap- 
peared like a luminary in the political fir- 
mament of Kalinga at a time when the mon- 
archical power in India was fast dwindling. 
The disintegration of the Mauryan Empire 
Led to the rise of small kingdoms and 
principalities, each fighting against the 
other; chaos and anarchy prevailed 
everywhere Kharavela, taking opportuntties 


of the troubled situations, led expeditions’ 


to Dakshinapatha, Uttarapatha and 
,Madhyadesa. In the opinion of Prof. M.N. 
Das, "the meteoric career of this monarch 
is one of the brightest interludes in the 
history of India. The great emperor was 
born at a time when Kalinga was beginning 
to revive herself under the new dynasty 
from the devastation caused by-Magadha." 


Kharavela's achievements in the 
short span of his fourteen years of reign 
were as miraculous as his meteoric rise 
from oblivion. His Hatigumpha inscription 
reveals in detail an account of. Kharavela 
as a crown- prince trained in all branches 
of learning sports and games, royal 
correspondence, currency, finance and 
administrative laws. 
throne of Kalinga at the age of twenty-four, 
as a warrior - conqueror, as the first founder 
of a sound system of administration. A 
talented artist (Trouratrika}, he was a patron 


He ascended the 
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of culture and religion and a builder of 
monuments. He inherited a rich treasury 
which was utilised in public works activities. 
The large army bequethed to him was 
reorganised and reinforced fro campaign 
against the enemies. In the estimation of 
Prof. Radhakumud Mukherjee 'The total 
number of the standing army of Kalinga 
during Kharavela's .reign was by far the 
greater and by no means less than five 
and half lakhs.’ It was with an army of nearly 
six lakhs that the great emperor conquered 
Uttarapatha, Dakshinapatha and 
Madhyadesa. His first campaign with such 
a vast army was directed against Sri 
Satkarni of Satavahana country. The army 
humbled the power of Sri Satkarni and after 
overrunning the capital city of satavahana 
terrorised and subdued the powerful 
Musikas on the bank of the Krishna His 
second expedition was directed against the 
Rastrikas and Bhojakas In the Vindhyan 
region (Madhyadesa). The defeat and 
conquest of these independent kingdoms 
added lustre to the glory of the emperor 
and to his army. The emperor then turned 
his attention to Magadha to retaliate their 
aggression of Kalinga in the past. The 
troubled political situation at Magadha of- 
fered an opportunity to the army of Kalinga. 
The invincible army of Kalinga under the 
leadership of the emperor himself marched, 
entered Gorathagiri the fort in the Barabar 
hill in modern Gaya district, and stormed 
the fortress, which acted as the second 
line of defence to Aajagriha, the former 
capital of Magadha. His movement to 
Pataliputra had to be diverted to fight the 
Greek Yavanaraja Dimita in the North - 
Western frontier. Kharavela at this critical 
juncture hastened towards Mathura and 
drove out the foreign invadcrs. On return 
after the successful campalpn the monarch 
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erected the palace of victory 
(Mahavijayaprasada) in his capita! city. Two 
years after this victory he had to confront 
the confederacy of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Sataputras and Keralaputras. The monarch 
tactfully won the battle and returned with 
a large booty. 


The last and greatest expedition led 
to Magadha with an intention of bringing 
back the honoured Kalinga Jinasana and 
of annihilating the power of Bihasatimitra, 
the ruler of Magadha Kingdom, was most 
decisive and epoch-making in the history 
of Kalinga. In this battle Bihasatimitra, 
submitted before the invader and offered 
back the Kalinga Jinasana. After this battle 
the war mongering spirit of Kharavela 
appears to have calmed down at the site 
of the God of his faith. Thus at the zenith 
of his paramountcy he was in occupation 
of an empire comprising Dakshinapatha 
extending upto the river Kaveri, the land 
of Satkarni, the .Musikas of the Krishna 
valley, the Rastrikas and Bhojakas of the 
Vindhyeam region, the Musalas of the Telegu 
area and the Magadhan country inthe north. 
No monarch in ancient India contemporary 
to Kharavela could claim to have such a 
vast empire at his command. I 


On installation of the Kalinga Jina- 
sana on the twin hills of Udyagiri and 
Khandagiri there began his religious ac- 
tivities. The emperor himself looked to the 
carving out of caves in teh hill complexes 
for the Jaina monks. The rock - cut caves 
still exist to indicate his religious fervour 
and patronisation to Jainism. Most probaly 
the emperor renounced the world, led the 
life of an ascetic upholding the tenets of 
Jain religion like Chandragupta Maurya. It 
is significant that the brief rule of Kharavela 


marked a glorious epoch in the history of 
Kalinga. 


The rock-cut caves in Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri hills, precursor of the temple 
architecture that followed in the subsequent 
period, are the best monuments of ancient 
India highlighting: the stupendous achieve- 
ments of the monarch. In the words of 
K.C.Panigrahi “Kharavela's monuments of 
the Udayagiri marked the height of the 
glory of his dynasty when freedom had 
been won,defeat from Magadha avenged, 
the sacred seat of Jina recovered ahd revival 
of Jainism was .in full force”. 


ANANTAVARMA CHODAGANGA 
DEVA (1078-1147 A.D.) 


Chodaganga Deva, founderfather ‘of the 
imperial Ganga dynasty, a shrewd states- 
men, a strong but benevolent ruler, a great 
patron of culture and one of the greatest 
builders of the time, inherited a small 
paternal kingdom roughly comprising region 
between the present Ganjam district and 
the river Godavari. Soon after his accession 
to the throne at Kalinganagar he cherished 
the idea of building up an empire like the 
Emperor Kharavela. Accordingly he made 
the strategy for its realisation. Being the 
son of a Ganga father and a Chola mother 
he proudly styled himself Chodaganga or 
Cholaganga. At the minor age he ascended 
the throne in the ancestral capital of Ka- 
linganagara identified with the modern 
Kukhalingam in 1078 A.D. He was perhaps 
the only ruler in the annals of Kalinga who 
ruled over the country for long 72 years. 
Born of a Chola princess, Rajasundari, 
Chodaganga was endowed with the royal 
dignity, royal aristocracy and politica! 
strategy of the Cholas. By the time he 
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ascended the throne he was well versed 
in all branches of learning and well informed 


Af the political divisions, the administrative - 


systems of the Chola empire and the 
neighbouring territories. Being the worthy 
son of a worthy father and a celebrated 
Chola mother he raised the Ganga power 
to the high water mark of greatness. In 
his childhood he might have been apprised 
of the extensive conquests of Rajendra 
Chota and his pragmatic ambition and 
experience. The story of political achieve- 
ments of the Cholas impelled him to be 
an emperor, conqueror and statesman. 


In the beginning years he confronted 
the Cholas of the South and finally defeated 
them extending the boundaries of his king- 
kom to Visakhapatnam. The Somavamsis 
of Utkal were not on good terms with the 
Pala of Bengal. Ramapala who extended 
his sway upto Kamarupa in Assam inter- 
fered in the politics of Utkal, Chodaganga 
dived into this troubled situation and helped 
the Somavamsis to fight against the Palas. 
Taking the opportunity of weak succession 
in the Pala throne, Chodaganga with the 
Somavamsis attacked Bengal. He came out 
victorious in the battle and thoughtit prudent 
to allow the weak Somavamsi ruler to 
contive. He thus sought for an opportunity 
to annex Utkala to Kalinga. That opportunity 
came when Basudeva, the Commander - 
in ~ chief of the last Somavamsi king 
extended an invitation to Chodaganga to 
occupy Utkala. Karnadeva the last So- 
mavamsi king was very weak and was not 
in a position to fight against the invincible 
army of Chodaganga. The occupation of 
Utkala might have taken place in about 
1110A.D. When the coastal region of Orissa 
came under his control Chodaganga led 
an expedition further north. Taking the 


chance of Palas' weakness he led an 
expedition against Mandara on the bank 
of the Ganges. Aramya, the capital of 
Mandara, was devastated, the gateways 
and forts were destroyed and the king fled 
away out of consternation. 


As a result of this epoch - making 
battle a large tract of Bengal came under 
the occupation of Chodaganga Deva. He 
then became the master of country extend- 
ing from the Ganges in the north to the 
Godavari in the South and was recognised 
as the most powerful emperor of the South 
Eastern India. 


After conquest of Bengal the monarch 
shifted his capital to Vidanasi Kataka (The 
present Cuttack), a strategic place, centrally 
located in the empire. after incorporation 
of Utkal he come in possession of five im- 
portant fort-cities; Jajpur Kataka, Amara- 
vati Kataka, Choudwar Kataka, Vidanasi 
Kataka and Sarangagada Katake. The 
remains of all these forts are still to be 
seen at present at Jajpur, Chhatia, 
Choudwar, Cuttack and Baranga respec- 
tively. 


His copper plate grants reveal that 
he was a great builder of monuments and 
patron of learning. In the early years of 
his reign he was an ardent Saiva but later 
on he became a devout Vaisnava. He is 
credited with the construction of the 
magnificent temple of Jagannath at Puri, 
temples of Mukhalingam, Srikurumam and 
Simhachalam (Vaisnavite temples). "But the 
greatest religious, cultural and architectural 
achievement of Chodaganga is the temple 
of Jagannath at Puri. This mighty monument 
is great not because of its huge structure 
alone which has stood the ravages of time 
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and men for centuries mocking at their futile 
attempts to destroy it, but because of its 
having been the centre of the culture, civi- 
lization and retigion-of Orissa ‘for all these 
centuries. Jagannath occupied a unique 
position. in the cultural and religious life 
of the Oriya people. 


So many royal titles of Chodaganga 
such as Vina Rajendra Gangsvaradeva 
bhupa,Maharajadhiraja, Rajaparamesvara, 
Paramabhattaraka, Paramamahesvara, 
Paramavaisnava, Paramabrahmanya, Tri- 
kalingadhipati, Sri Gangachudamani, etc. 
suggest his paramountcy as a powerful 
emperor of his time, His long reign of 72 
years witnessed the erection of a series 
of forts at the strategic points for the purpose 
of defence and offence which acount for 
his military achievements. A galaxy of 
inscriptions of Telugu character recovered 
from Andhra region refer to his occupation 
of the country upto the river Godavari. In 
consideration of his numerous achieve- 
ments as a iiation builder, conqueror and 
patron ‘of culture, "Chodaganga has been 
considered to be the most powerful king 
ot his time In Eastern India. He had an 
indomitable courage which never failed him 
even in the reverses of his earlier life. Ruling 
for long 72 years he founded the strong 
Ganga kingdom in Orissa which was 
destined to survive for 350 years. By 
erecting the Jagannatn temple and by 
increasing the importance of this famous 
shrine he also earned immortal fame in 
Orissan history." 


KAPILENDRA DEVA (1435 - 1466 A.D.) 


Kapilendra Deva Gajapati, founder of 
the imperial Gajapati dynasty appeared in 
the political firmament of Orissa at a time, 


when the Ganga empire which flourished 
for a long span of about 350 years was' 
rapidly decaying due to various reasons. 
From an humble origin Kapilendra could 
become a commander in the Ganga army 
and a minister in the court of Vanudeva 
IV. According to the Gangavamsanuchari- 
tam he, taking the opportunity of the 
weakness of the Ganga monarch, usurped 
the throne. He was a member of the Ganga 
army and earned the distinction of Bhram- 
arbara in his fight against Husan Saha who 
invaded Orissa. 


In a dark hour of fhe Orissa's history 
when the indepe::+dence of the country was 
threatened from Bengal, Bahamani and from 
Vijayanagar, Kapilendra Deva not only pro- 
tected the existing empire from external 
aggression but became himself an aggres- 
sor of the enemies’ kingdoms and annexed 
extensive territories. 


Before invading the neighbouring 
kingdoms he took steps to suppress the 
rebellion in his own kingdom. This he could 
through issue of proclamation in the name 
of Lord Jagannath, the Rastra Devata of 
Orissa. His first great expedition directed 
against the sultan of Benga! was quite suc- 
cessfuf resulting in accession of a large 
part of Bengal. After this conquest he 
assumed the title of Gaudesvara. 


His next attention was diverted to 
Bahamani which was a staunch enemy of 
Kalinga. In this campaign he had to re- 
organise his army giving a new blood and 
boost-up to the soldiers. The emboldened 
army marched to Bahamar.i with more than 
two hundred thousand war elephants. 
Alauddin Ahmad Saha of Bahamani was 
not a match to the formidable Kalingan army. 
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Kapilendra could conquer Bahamani with 
the least difficulty. His campaign to Vi]jay- 
anagar was a spectacular event in the hls- 
tory of Orissa. Vijayanagar was then a small 
kingdom but was powerful. However, Ka- 
pllendra was successful In his mission by 
- conquering a major part of South india 
alongwith nine impregnable forts which 
earned him the highsounding titles of Na- 
vakoti/karnata kalavargesvara, GoudeSsvar, 
etc. His son Hamvira played the major 
role in the conquest of South Indla and 
in reward he was appointed the Govenor 
of the region. The conquest of South India 
by the Gajapat!l was not a mere raid but 
an amalgamation of the vanquished king- 
doms to the Kalingan empire. Thus the 
entire South-Eastern seaboard upto the 
river Kaver! came under the possession 
of the Gajapati. It Is most epectcular that 
no other monarch of Eastern and Southern 
India had ever ruled such a vast country 
as Kaplilendra Gajapati did. His tactical 
arrangements In the battles was aimost 
novel in a sense that while dividing his 
armies to attack from all quarters he himself 
controlled all the contingents through close 
contacts and guidance. He was an 
aggressor like Kharavela, Chodagan- 
gadeva and Narasinghadeva but invariably 
his aggression was launched at the op- 
portune moments of the enemies' weak- 
ness. As regards his achievements Dr. 
Manhtab writes, “Humble in origin, an upstart 
/n life, Kapilendra Gajapati took over the 
administration of Orissa at a very critical 
period of her history, but a genius that he 
gave Orissa a glorious dynasty and a great 
epoch. Kapilendra surpassed all his prede- 
cessors in conquests, suppression of re- 
betlions, generosity, sound administration 
and all other qualities which go to make 
the king really the greatest monarch of 


Orissa of that period. The gréatest monarch 
of the noblest dynasty rightly and proudly 
assumed the titles, 'Gajapati Gaudesvara 
Navakoti Karnata Kalavargesvara' with ‘due 
justification. Kapilendra Deva was not only 
a conqueror but a patron of religion, culture 
and learning. 


His religious pollcy was as clear as 
his war policy. In order to fulfil his ambitious 
political schemes he adopted hls religious 
policy in the name of Lord Jagannath.’ His 
proclamation through Inscriptions curbed 
the power of feudatories and the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and won the heart of 
the subjects. He was shrewd enough to 
execute or Implement everything in the 
name of Lord Jagannath. 


He has been credited with the com- 
position of a Sanskrit drama Parasurama; 
vijaya. The eminent scholars and poets like 
Jaleswar Mishra, Narayan Mishra and Nar- 
asingha Mishra Vajapeyi flourished during 
his time and thelr works are literary treas- 
ures of Orissa. 


Oriya as a language which was in 
the process of formatlon inthe earlier period 
reached a flourishing stage of development. 
The monumental book Mahabharata of 
Sarala Das, a court poet and a general 
of Kapilendradeva, is the first major work 
in“ Oriya language. 


He was also a patron of art and archi- 
tecture. The Kapileswar temple at Bhu- 
baneswar, a ruined temple In Puvasasana 
near Dharmasala in the district of Cuttack, 
the temple of Gopinathpur in Cuttack district 
are some of the important monuments as- 
signed to his period. During the reign of 
32 years he invested most of his times 
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In military expeditions for conquests and no less credit to protect the monuments of 
for security of the country. Mgst probably his forefathers and to enhance the fame 
he could not find time to build up monuments and sanctity of the Rastra Devata, Sri 
to the magnitude of Sri Jagannatha temple Jagannath. 

and the Sun temple at Konark but he earned 
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Kavi Jayadeva 
Dr. K.C. Acyarya 


As many as fifteen or more different 
persons bearing the name, Jayadeva are 
known to Sanskrit literature’ Of them 
Jayadeva, the author of Gfagovinda Is wel! 
known. Next to him is another Jayadeva, who 
was also known as PtyusavarSa, wrote two 
famous works : (I) Candraloka — a work on 
Sanskrit poetics (Il) Prasannaraghava — a 
Sanskrit drama. Although Aufrecht® tried to 
identify both these authors due to some 
similarity In style and poetic excellences, the 
fagt that the author of Gitagovinda tells us that 
‘he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramadev! 
(or Vamadev! or Radhadevi according to other 
readings)” goes agalnst the proposed Iden- 
tification, for the author of Canoraioka and 
Prasannaraghava mentions the name of hls 
parents as Mahadeva and Sumitra. The birth 
place of Jayadeva, again,” has been wrongly 
identified with Kinduvilva, a place which lies In 
Birbhum district in Bengal’. 


To assoclate Jayadeva's birth place 
with Kenduvilva or Kendull now known to be 
Jayadeva Kendull — a small village situated 
on the bank of Ajaya river In West Bengal Is not 
sound. This village came to be known as such 
much later, whereas the village Kinduvilva or 
modern Kendull In the Prachi valley In Orissa 
ls a pretty old place and ls regardeo as a 


Sasana village Inhabited by Brahmins — a fact 
which Is attested by the anclent commen- 
tators on Gltagovinda. The well known 
Narayana Dasa — the great grandfather of 
Viswanatha KavirajJa who wrote his commen- 
tary, Sarvangasundarl on the Glitagovinda In 
the 13th Century A.D. and declared Kinduviiva 
of Jayadeva to be a Sasana. This Is again 
confirmed by another well known commen- 
tator, Kumbha (15th Century A.D.) In his 
Rasikapriya commentary on Gltagovinda. 
Pandit Candradatta of Mithila in his Bhak- 
tamala — a Sanskrit work (16th Cent. A.D.) 
describing the life history of well-known 
devotees of Vaisnava faith expressly mentions 
Jayadeva to be a native of Utkala who was 
born In Kinduvilva — a village inhabited by 
Brahmins near Purl’. As will be seen from 
these references, Kinduvilva unlike Kenduvilva 
of Bengal had a strong traditional back- 
ground. Even now this region ts traditionally 
rich, and what Is more significant Is that this 
part of Orissa Is famous for worship of Mad- 
hava which agaln happens to be a most 
popular epithet of Lord Krishna, the hero of 
the poem, Gitagovinda. On this point we shall 
discuss later on. 


Udayanacharya (middle of 12th Cent. A.D.) 
the younger brother of Govardhanacharya, the 
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celebrated author of Aryasaptasat/ belonged 
to Utkal and wrote a commentary entitfed 
Bhavavibhavin! (not extant) on Gitagovinda. 
Govardhanacharya who has been praised for 
his poetic genlus in Gitagovinda, (1.3) was 
perhaps a contemporary of Jayadeva®. In this 
connectlon ! would tike to quote a passage 
from the work of Barbara Stoler Miller who 
Speaks about the dating of Jayadeva’s literary 
activities. The passage runs thus: 


"Atthough the Bengali position remains 
tenuous, both legends and historical docu- 
ments suggest that Jayadeva lived and com- 
posed In Eastern India during the later half of 
the twelth century. The dating of Jdyadeva’s 
literary activity Is established by the com- 
posite evidence of varlous literary and historl- 
ca! documents. Most prominent Is the 
presence rf verses attributed to Jayadeva in 
Sridharadasa's Saduktikarnamrta, an anthol- 
ogy compiled In Bengal In 1205 (Saka era 
1127), at the end of the relgn of 
Laksmanasena, who ruled about A.D.1179- 
1205. Among thirty verses in S.C. Banner's 
edition of the anthology, two are in the critica! 
text of Gitagovinda. In the Gitagovinda (1.3) 
Jayadeva compares himself with poets 
named Umapatidhara, Sarana, Govardhana 
and Dhoyl, all of whom are quoted In the 
Saduktikarnamrta. Dhoyl composed a court 
eplc entitied Pavanaduta, "Wind-Messenger" 
to glorify a campalgn by Laksmanasena Into 
south. The other poets are less directly as- 
soclated with Laksmanasena but thelr works 
relate them to the perlod and reglon ot his 
relgn"® 


The above observation of Miller justifies 
the authenticity of the verse (1.3), thcugh some 
scholars of modern times have expressed 


doubt regarding its authorship. From another 
source it Is known that Govardhana .was a 
great admirer of Jayadeva. Kesava Misra, a 
poet of Mithila (1563 A.D.) In a work entitled 
Alankarasekhara quotes a verse of Acharya 
Govardhana who declares Sr! Jayadeva Pan- 
ditakavi to be a poet and logician par excel- 
lance among the court poets of King of 
Utkala”®, Here Jayadeva Panditakav! is very 
significant as It echoes on signature (bhanlta) 
by Jayadeva himself (XI1.21}. 


Apart from what has been stated above 
to prove the birth place of Jayadeva and the 
date of the ‘composition of Gitagovinda in- 
scriptional evidence Is also not rare to indicate 
that Jayadeva was born In Orissa and com- 
posed his G/tagovinda around the middle of 
twelfth century A.D."", 


The large number of transtations, imita- 
tions and palmleaf manuscripts of Gitagovin- 
da found only In Orlssa and nowhere else Is a 
clear proof of Jayadeva belng an Utkaliya"?. 


Jayadeva makes use of many epithets 
of Krishna, the hero of his lyrical poem (often 
taken to be a lyrical drama and by some 
others a melodrama) and fits them into his 
wonderful musical songs. These are : 
Madhava, Vasudeva, Harl, Kesava, Jayadeva, 
Jagadlsa, Vanamall, Murarl, Govinda, 
KesiImathana, Kamsar!, Upendra, Janargana, 
Narayana and Yadunandana. In addition to 
these are the epithets used In the famous 
dasavatarastut/, such as Minasarlra, Kac- 
chaparupa, Sukararupa, Naraharirupa, 
Vamanarupa, Bhrgupatirupa, Ramasarlra, 
Haladhdrarupa, Buddhasarlra and Kalkisarlra 
wlth the word dhrta (taking the form of) affixed 
to all of them. In conclusion he adds 
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dhrtadasavidharupa (taking the tenfold form) 
From these epithets it becomes evident that 
Jayadeva identified the hero of his poem with 
Lord Visnu, as Krishna himself Is not treated as 
an avatare but as an avatarin Inthe sald stuti’® 


The rellglous spirit breathed through 
out the poem amidst an erotic and aesthetlc 
atmosphere is the unlque feature of the 
Gitagovinda. Its simple and melodious verse 
with wonderful choice of words stands un- 
paralleled In the word literature. Jayadeva 
seems out and out a follower of Vaishnava 
faith having Krishna as his sole God of devo- 
tion’, Except the epithet, Jagadisa (Lord of 
the wortd) which Is too similar to Jagannatha 
most probably referring to Lord Jagannatha of 
Purl, there is hardly any internal evidence to 
prove definitely the poet's association with 
Puri and his attachment to the cult of Jagan- 
natha. 


Jayadeva had used the words, 
Padmavat!/ thrice and Paoma once In his 
poem. tn the iine, ‘Padmavaticaranacaranacak- 
ravers {1.2) it is belleved that here Padmavatl 
has a reference to Jayadeva's wile whose 
name was Padmavati and that she danced to 
the tune of the singing of melodious songs of 
the Gitagovinda which was done by the poet 
Jayadeva In the temple of Lord Jagannatha at 
Puri. Of course, on thls point commentators 
differ. Kumbna In hls commentary, Rasikapriya 
which dates back to 1st quarter of 14th Cen- 
tury A.D., hits upon this point and disagreelng 
with the Interpretation of Padmavatl as the wife 
of Jayadeva takes It to mean Goddess Laksml. 
Mananka, an eartler commentator also takes it 
to mean Goddess Laksml.The occurrence of 
this word agaln In Xi.21 (vihitepadmavatisuk- 
hasamae/e) is not free from controve-sy. 


According to Kumbha It means Goddess 


Laksml whereas Sankara Misra, another com- | 


mentator (middle of 16th cent. A.D.) takes It In 
the sense of Padmavatl, Jayadeva's wife. It 
appears to me that the word’ sama/a In the 
above line probably means melody party 
where Padmavatl, Jayadeva's wife took active 
role of dancing to demonstrate the melodlous 
and rellglous songs of the Gitagovinda. Any 
way, the allusion to Padmavat! being the wife 
of Jayadeva In the hemlstltch, 'Jayati pad- 
mavatiramana Jayadevakavibharatib- 
hanlitamatisatam" (X.9) seems to be 
irrefutable. in that case the legend which 
claims Padmavatl to be the name of the wife of 
Jayadeva appears to be based on truth. The 
use of the word, Padma instead of Padmavati 
In Padmapayodharatat! (1.25) Is significant. 
Among the synonyms of Laksml Padma and 
not Padmavati finds mention in the 
Amarakosa”. 


The epithet, Madhava which occurs 
very often In the poem Is sald by some native 
scholar to have been used by the poet 
deliberatly to sing the glory of Sri Madhava 
who Is still worshipped tn the temple around 
Kinduvilva (Kendull) Sasana since the time of 
Jayadeva. It Is sald that a dozen blg Madhava 
Images beautifully carved in chlorite stone 
which have been brought to Kendull Sasana 
from different temples on the Prachi river 
which were razed to the ground by the Invad- 
Ing Muslim army In the 17th and 18th cen- 
turles. It is, again sald that Jayadeva was a 
great devotee of Madhava and he used to 
offer his worship to Triven! Madhava whose 
shrine Is stlil to be found on ‘Triven! Sangama 
Ghata’ of the river Prachl. The Madhava 
temples are sald to date back to pre-Ganga 
and early Ganga period!®. if the legend 
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sumrounding Jayadeva and his devotion to 
Madhava, the local delty Is true, then we have 
good ground to supposrt the theory that 
Jayadeva, In order to popularise his tutelary 
god, Madhava, has frequently taken his name 
In his Immortal songs. But Judged from a pure- 


ly literary polnt of view the frequent use of the. 


epithet, Madhava can not be substantlated by 
the supposed partlality of the poet towards hls 
god of worship or In other words towards 
Madhava cult. A cursory glance at the stanzas 
reveals that the epithet ‘Marl’ is rather more 
frequent than the epithet Madhava. Keeping in 
with the spirit, ‘Harlh sarvatra glyate’ 
(everywhere one must sing the glory of Harl) 
Jayadeva, Infact, justlfles it by using this 
epithet almost throughout the poem right from 
the stanza - yadi Harl - smarane sarasam 
maneo (1.2) to Haricaranasmaranamrta etc. 
(Xt!l.19). Both Madhava and Madhusudan are 
commonly used of Krishna through out the 
Mahabharata and after. The epithet Madhava 
has a specla! significance In the context of the 
Gitagovinda as the word Madhava apart from 
meaning Krishna also means spring season, 
and the love songs of Gitagovinda all relate to 
the love sports of Radha and Krishna in the 
rich spring time (sarasavasante). 


The words, madhu (honey), madhava 
(spring), madhavika (the spring-creeper), 
madhura (sweet), madhupa (bee), madhuka 
(the Asoka tree) which have often been used 
In approprlate places in the poem each being 
associated with the vernal season would 
naturally Justify the frequent use of the epithet 
Madhava for Krishna who ts so called, firstly 
for being the son of Madhu who belonged to 
Yadu's clan and secondly for being the hus- 
band (dhava) of Ma (Laksmi). Madhava also 
suggests the sublime love of Radha and Krish- 


na. as nothing but the love of Laksml and Visnu 
(cf. padmapayodharatatl, 1.25). 


Another aspect of the use of Madhava 
Illes In the poet's love for alliteration (anuprasa 
and Yamaka Alankaras) and this Is best af- 
forded when one notices the word Madhava 
by the side of Radha (cf. the stanza : Radham 
adhaya etc. IIl.1 or Madhave ma kuru maninl 
manam aye, IX.2 or Radha Madhavayor |.1 or 
Madhavam Radhikasakhi, 1V.1 or pravisa 
Radhe Madhavasamipam iha, X!.14). One can 
see hls fondness for alliteration even from the 
tittes of each canto including the title of the 
poem itself, GITAGOVINDA. Compare the tit- 
les : SAMODADAMODARA - Cartol, AKLESAKESAVA 
-Cartoll, MUGDHAMADHUSUDANA - Canto, 
SNIGDHAMADHUSUDANA - Canto IV, 
SAKANKSAPUNDARIKAKSA - Canto V, KUN- 
THAVAIKUNTHA - Canto Vl, NAGARANARAYANA- 
Canto VIl, MLAKSYALALAKSMIPATI-Canto Vill, 
MANDAMUKUNDA Canto IX, 
CATURACATURBHUJA - Canto X, SANAN- 
DADAMODARA - Carto Xl, and SUPRITAPITAM- 
BARA - Canto XIj. Though Jayadeva laid equal 
stress on both sabdalankara and ar- 
thalankara, his composition is conspecuous 
by the presence of sabdalankara In abun- 
dance. He takes the help of Mudralankara to 
illustrate some of the metres”. 


In spite of the fact that the poet has 
strong inclination towards the depictions of 
alankaras, his awarness regarding the Impor- 
tance of rasa in literature is clearly noticeable. 
The lyrical structure of the poem finds Its cul- 
mination in the portrayal of Vipralambha 
Srngara of Radha and Krishna In sargas from 
2nd to 10th. In these sargas the poet suitably 
describes the various conditions of Radha, the 
heroine on lIInes of Nayikavasthas as 
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‘prescribed In the texts on Sanskrit rhetorics. 
These conditions corresponding to the 
respective sargas may be noted as follows: 


Virahotkanthita Sarga IV 
Abhisarika Sarga V 
Vasakasajja Sarga VM: 
Vipralabdha Sarga Vl 
Khandita Sarga Vill 
‘Kalahantarita Sarga IX 


According to rhetoricians love in 
separation l.e., Vipralambha is mote important 
for its element of relish than love In union, i.e., 
Sambhoga in a Kavya. This theory has been 
strictly adhered: to by the poet to make the 
consummation of his artistic skill in the union 
of his hero and heroine at the end of the 
Kavya. 


The influence of Bharata, the author of 
Natyasastra, Kalidasa. Bhavabhuti and a host 
of Sanskrit rhetoricians such as Bhamanha, 
Dandin and Anandavardhana is clearly dis- 
cernible on Jayadeva. At the same time it is to 
be noted that'the poet was greatly influenced 
in wtiting his melodious songs in Gitagovinda 
by the author of Sri Krsnakarnamrta. It is said 
that Lilasuka alias Vilvamangala who wrote 
Sri Krsnakarnamrta was born in Andhra 
country. He fell in love with a dancing girl 
called Chintamani and later repented for his 
ignoble love affair with the courtesan and 
turned to a Vaisnava saint and devoted the 
rest of his life in singing the glory of Sri Radha 
and Sri Krishna. The cult of Vaisnavism 
preached by Nimbarka and Madhva.had a 
sway over the entire North India from which 
many Sanskrit poets including Jayadeva were 
not free. Though the advent-of Radha in 
Sanskrit literature is obscure and misterious, it 
is clear from Gitagovinda that by the beginning 


of tha t2th century A.D. Radha as Krishna's 


‘consort was firmly established and the notion 


that she was Invented by Jayadeva Is far from 
truth"? 


Radha as beloved consort of Krishna Is 
known to Indian literature as early as first 
century A.D. She is also depicted as a cowhar- 
dess in Hala's Gathasaptasati. In Srimadbhag- 
vatam, the greatest devotional literature of 
Vaisnavism the name of Radha ts missing, 
though some scholars have tried to trace out 
an indirect mention of her name in the said 
Purana. The later literature how ever, was 
greatly influenced by the Gitagovinda to find a 
unique heroine in Radha by the side of Krishna 
so much so that the Bhakt/ cult of Vaisnavism 
was dominated by Radha-Krishna cult. The 
image of Krishna in temples was gradually 
accompanied by that of Radha. The 
Gitagovinda played a significant role in shap- 
ing the religious thought >rocess of not only 
the Vaishnavas but also of the Smartas of 


Hindu fold. Thus it became a landmark in the 


history of evolution of religion in the country, 
which, at a later stage; must have drawn in- 
spiration from the great Dharmaguru, Sri 
Chaitanya who was very fond of hearing the 
songs of the Gitagovinda. 


The Gitagovinda consists of twelve 
sargas having twenty-four songs and saven- 
ty-two Kavya verses of moric metres patterned 
on the tines of beats (matra) and measures 
(gana)"®. The lyrical verses of the Gitagovinda 
are technically known as Padavalis, which is 
hinted at in 1.4 of the poem. These Padavalis 
are composed of Matra Chandas in order to 
suit the songs in Tala and Raga. In its lyrica! 
structure the whole poem draws much of its 
elements from Sanskrit and Prakrit sources as 
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well as from Apabhremsa Metres so far as the 
musical songs are concerned. In nineteen out 
of twenty-four songs in the Gitagovinda the 
four- beat measure discipline is maintained 
which forms the rhythmical pattern (tala) of 
the classical music. 


The Gitagovinda which, in all prob- 
ability, was composed somewhere around 
Puri, had a continuous and uninterrupted 
tradition in Puri. Legend has it that it eclipsed 
the uncanny attempt to make Abhinava 
Gitagovinda, a work on the model of the 
Gitagovinda by Gajapati Purusottamadeva 
sung before Lord Jagannatha. 


Whatever be the date and place of com- 
position of the Gitagovinda, the fact remains 
that by its unique lyrical appeal it has crossed 
the barriers of space, time and linguistic juris- 
dictions, and will remain as such for all time to 
come. 


Let us sing the glory of poet Jayadeva 
in his own words: 


yad gandharvakalasu kausalam 
anudhyanan ca yad vaisnavam 
yac chrngaravivekatattvam 
api yat kavyesu lilayitam 
tat sarvam Jayadevapanditakaveh 
| krsnaikatanatmanah 
sanandanh parisodhayantu 
sudhiyah sriGitagovindatah 
(XIl.21) 


“The skill in music, the meditation on 
Visnu, the graceful play of doctrine of erotic 
mood that is in Kavyas; all these tet the 
delighted man of wisdom know from the 
Gitagovinda of the master poet Jayadeva 
whose soul is fixed only on Krishna" . 
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Needless to say to what extent the 
above statement of the poet has been justified 
through his poem. 
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Cf. ete camsakalah Visnoh Krsnas tu 
Bhagavan svayam / - Srimadbhagavatem 
But MATSYAPURANA counts Krsna as 
one among the ten avataras: 

Matsyah Kurmo Varahas ca Narasimho 
‘tha Vamanah/Ramo Ramas ‘ca Krsnase 
ca Budhhah Kalkit! ca kramat// 


cf.Jayadevapanditakaveh 
Krsnaikatanatmanah-GG.XII.21 


Laksmih padmalaya padma kamala Srir 
haripriya-AMARAKOSA 


See Locatlon of 'Kinduvilva’, the birth 
place of Kaviraja Jayadeva by Sri Kedar 
Nath Mohapatra In Souvenir 6n SRA! 
JAYADEVA, 1968 P.40. 


The names of six such metres have been 
Incorporated In five verses. They are: 
Sardulavikridita, Sragdhara, Puspltegra, 
Prthvl, Sikharini and Upendravajra. 


For chronological study of reterences to 
the character of Radha and her assocla- 
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tion with Krishna in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
literature see GITAGOVINDA OF 
JAYADEVA by Barbara Stoller Miller, 
PP.29-36. 


The various editions of Gitagovinda differ 
In respect of the number of verses com- 
posed In different metres. Similarly the 
twenty four Gathas which are musical 
sonys are sald to be set In eleven (in 
twelve according to some) ragas. The 
talas Which are used for these ragas 
number five. A detailed study of this tech- 
nical aspect of the G/tagovinda depends 
much upon the exploration of ancient 
sastras on music. Some verses which 
are supposed to be interpolations have 
been excluded In the Critical edition of 
the Gitagovinda by Barbara Stoller Miller. 
The textual references In the present 
paper are from the edited text of the 
Gitagovinda by Miller. 
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Sarala Dasa 


Bikram Barma 


The first great poet of Orissa to depict 
her complete soclo- cultural history is Sarala 
Dasa. He has composed three ‘Puranas', 
namely Bilanka Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
which Is his magnum opus, and Chan- 
dipurana. At a time when the entire realm of 
literature through the length and breadth of 
the country was still covered under the high 
flood of Sanskrlt, he turned to ‘the well of Oriya 
undertilled’. He was totally ignorant of 
Sanskrit. Perhaps-once a fighter In the army of 
the Gajapatis and an untutored village kisan, 
he decided to write upon a great theme, the 
story of the ‘'Adipurana', Mahabharat, in his 
own language as It was spoken by the people 
of the day. It was a venture as high as the 
Himalayas, for he had no access to the 
orlginal story of Vyasa. Most probably he had 
heard the maln story from some local priests 
and pundits and that was all his preparation. 
And Oriya was still an untried medium, too 
simple to convey the vast and intricate story of 
the great and grand epic. He received the 
inspiration from the local deity, Goddess 
Sarala who shaped his poetic genius and 
whose servant (‘dasa’) he claimed himself to 
be. 


Before Sarala Dasa, who flourished in 
the 15th Century, the Mahabharat had beén 


attempted only in two of the Indian languages, 
namely Telugu and Kannada. The poet Pampa 
in the tenth century composed in Kannada an 


abridged version of the Mahabharat and the 


poet Nannaya in the 11th century wrote in 
Telugu two and a half parvas of the great epic. 
Sarala Dasa's work composed in the 18 
'Parvas’ was a tour de force and it had its 
impact on Bengali poetry. When Kasiram Das 
started composing the Mahabharat in Bengali, 
the popularity of Sarala's Mahabharat had al- 
ready spread upto Bengal crossing the border 
of Orissa. It is also significant to remember 
that Sarala Dasa's Mahabharat had been 
composed more than a century before the 
widely read epic in Hindi, RamcharitManas 
(c.1575 AD) of Goswami Tulasi Das. Although 
more than 500 years had passed since Sarala 
wrote his epic on the palm leaves with an iron 
style, it continues to be recited in every home. 
With the Introduction of printing, many inac- 
curate editions have sprung up, but the 
authentic edition has been published by the 
Orissa Sahitya Academy on behalf of the 
Prachi Samiti, thanks to the relentless efforts 
of its editor, the late Dr. Arta Ballabh Mohanty. 


Sarala Dasa was a contemporary of the 
great King Kapilendra Dev (1435-67). That was 
the golden age of Orissa. Its name and fame 
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had spread all over India. The story of 
Kapilendra's conquests, the day-to-day hap- 
penings in the battle front and the accounts of 
victory must have fired the poet's imagination. 
The undefeated Oriya soldiers, some of whom 
were not unknown to the poet, were making 
history. They won kingdoms after kingdoms, 
starting with Gauda or Bengal in the north 
down to Rajahmundry, Kondavidu, Telingana 
and Vijayanagar in tie south. The poet has 
included these accounts in his Mahabharat. 
His epic is not a faithful rendering of Vyasa's 
great work, but an allegorical history of Orissa 
woven into the structure of the epic. For in- 
stance, in his Sabha Parva consisting of thir- 
teen thousand verses, he makes Arjuna invite 
to the Rajasuya Yajna such kings as the Rajas 
of Kondavidu, Devarakonda, Srisailam, 
Udayagliri, Tanjor, Trichinapalll, Sri Rangam, 
etc. He has described the battle between 
Kapilendra and Mahmud Shah of Jaunpur as 
the battle between Arjuna and Maheswara 
(Mahmud) of Yamunapura (Jaunpur). Sarala's 
Mahabharat is indeed an allegory of the politi- 
cal history of Orissa in the 15th century. 


The epic contains an account of the 
royal conquest. Kapilendra Dev on winning 
Gauda or Bengal was known as Gaudeswara. 
He also made himself familiar as Karnateswar 
after winning Chandragiri, Kondavidu and 
Udaygliri of the Karnat region. These states 
were under the administration of the King of 
Bijayanagar. Being defeated by Kapilendra 
Dev, the King of Bijayanagar surrendered 
these states to the former. Then Kapilendra 
Dev attacked Bijayanagar, the capital of the 
State Bahmani. The Sultan of the Bahmani 
kingdom entering into a treaty handed over 
Kulbarg or Kalberg to Kapilendra Dev. As a 
result, Kapilendra Dev was known as 
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‘Kalabargeswar'. Kanchi state was also under 
his control. The king of Pandya also admitted 
the importance of Kapilendra Dev. In this way 
the great, courageous Gajapati Kapilendra 
Dev extended his empire from the Ganges 
down to the Kaveri. He not only lorded over it 
but also ruled it ably. 


Sarala kept all information about those 
states and very cunningly described those 
states in the Mahabharat, viz- 


“Kaunaj Udegiri puni Chandragiri 
Kanchi Chandrapur au uttam Kaberi, 
Gaur mandal Kosha/ mandal Mallika, 
Pandab nagar Krishnabeni Shatinchaka, 
(Viratparva) 


Again- 


"Kanchana nagar Udaypur je nagar 
Badambanagar au Bijayanagar, 
Kundinagar Mahendranagar abar 
Neel anil desha je puni hin Mandar. 


In the above descriptions the names of 
Udegiri, Chandragiri, Kanchi, Chola, Pandya, 
Koshal, Kundabedi. Bijayanagar, Badamba, 
etc. and the Kaveri valley and Krishna river 
valley states have found place. They were all 
included in Kapilendra Dev's empire. 


The Mahabharat is a replica of the sociallife 
of Orissa. The dresses and ornaments wom, the 
cakes prepared on different festivals and the ac- 
tivities and natures of Oriya daughters and 
daughters-in-law have been described therein. 
Draupadi is presented as the daughter-in-law of a 
renowned Oriya family; Bhimasen is portrayed as 
a great muscleman and Yudhisthir as a great Oriya 
gentleman of justice and virtue. 
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Sarala made the events of the Mahab- 
harat available to the readers keeping in view 
what was actually happening in Orissa then. 
He mention the rivers, villages and temples of 
Orissa. He is a great national poet. He has 
described all the events starting from making 
of cakes in Oriya families to Oriya soldiers’ 
journey to war fields, etc. in the Mahabharat 
which in his hand turned out to be the then 
socio-political history of Orissa and a semi- 
historical and semi-geographical account of a 
great part of India. 


In his Mahabharat Sarala Dasa has re- 
lated the origin of the worship of Jagannath at 
Neelachal j.e., Puri. In the canto called 
‘Musaliparva’ he narrates this incident. The 
hunter Jara of the ‘Sabara’ community shot an 
arrow at what looked like a brown stag and it 
pierced the rosy palm of a foot of ‘Lord Krush- 
na ’ reposing on a bed of the 'Siall’ creepers. 
Seeing what he had caused, Jara stood 
aghast, grief-stricken and dumb. Krushna ex- 
cused him and sent him to bring his bosom 
friend Arjun. When Arjun arived with Jara, 
Krushna asked him to touch his body in order 
to give him relief from the intolerable pain. 
When the puzzled Arjun touched him with his 
bow ‘'Gandiva’, everything came to an end, 
for Krushna then left the mortal world for ever. 
As the enraged Arjuna started fighting with 
Jara to avenge the murder, they heard a divine 
instruction from heaven: "Stop fighting, 
cremate the dead body near the Neelasundar 
mountain". Jara collected the scented ‘aguru'’ 
wood from the Kalebar forest, but the body 
could not be consumed by fire. So it was 
floated on‘the sea. Jara followed the dead 
body and recovering it from the sea wor- 
shipped it as ‘'daru’. Jara's community wor- 
shipped the Lord as '’Sabarl narayana.’. 


Galamadhava, the then King of Malab tried to 
get this deity to his kingdom but not able to 
find him, he declared a war against the 
sabaras. In the war a hundred and thirty-six 
persons of Jara's community were killed. 
Galamadhab won the war but could not get 
the deity. He only dreamt that the deity would 
be found at Nilasundar as ‘Daru’. 


Galamadhab'’s son Indradyumna got 
the Daru from the seashore and built an image 
through Biswakarma. Biswakarma built the 
image remaining in disguise. Indradyumna ar- 
ranged for worship of the deity at Neelasundar 
or Neelachal i.e. Puri by building a huge 
temple. Since then Narayan is being wor- 
shipped in the temple as Lord Jagannath. 


Sarala Dasa was the social historian of 
Orissa par excellence. While the heroes and 
heroines of epics are semi-gods and seml- 
goddesses conceived on a grand scale, 
Sarala's epic characters are Oriyas of flesh 
and blood. Arjuna is like Kapilendra Dev. 
Bhima is an Oriya muscleman. Draupadi is a 
typical Oriya woman quarrelling with her co- 
wife Hidimbika married to Bhima, jealously 
guarding her own interests. And Yudhisthir is 
the typical! ever-obliging Oriya gentleman. 
During their final journey to heaven the Pan- 
davas are made to pass through the holy land 
of Orissa. On the soil of Orissa Yudhisthir does 
not decline a marriage offer and marries an 
Oriya gir! called Suhani, daughter of one Hari 
Sahoo of a village in Jajpur, in the typical 
Orissan style. The girl is dressed by Draupadi, 
the Pandava Queen, who incidentally does 
not become jealous and Yudhisthir is dressed 
like an Oriya gentleman by his Oriya wife 
Suhani. Thus Sarala's Mahabharat is a nation- 
al poem of Orissa. The characters presented 
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in it constitute a picture gallery of the Oriyas 
belonging to different social status living in the 
15th century. 


The poet was a great nationalist. When 
according to custom Nakul with his army 
entered Kalinga to invite the King to the 
Rajasuya ceremony, the Kalinga Emperor 
Kalingasen cried out ‘Who dares to attack 
Kalinga? King Kalingasen fought with Naku! 
vehemently. Nobody could defeat anybody till 
evening. The war was postponed at the ap- 
proch of night. The King's family Deity Sri 
Nrushingh Dev informed everything to the 
king in dream. The Pandavas were not his 
enemies; they had come to invite him to the 
sacred-fire ceremony. Hence, no need of war. 
Accepting the invitation from the Pandava 
prince the King lett for the sacred-fire 
ceremony with a group of soldiers. Kalinga 
was glorified by being offered its due respect- 
able position in the great sacred-fire 
ceremony. It is interesting to note that Sarala 
Dasa mentions the name of all kings who 
fought against Allauddin Khiliji among the in- 
vitees to Yudhisthir's Rajasuya sacrifice. 


Though he offends against historical 
propriety, his knowledge of history is 
astonishing. 


Sarala Dasa's knowledge and ex- 
periences are encyclopaedic. He mentions 
hundreds of historical and geographical 
names which few of his contemporaries knew. 
He was well-versed in fighting strategies sO 
that Surendra Mohanry was of the view that he 
was an Oriya farmer 'who was enrolled as a 
soldier’. He evinces good knowledge of 
astronomy and land surveying. In all his 
descriptions of the epic incidents he mentions 
the astronomical positions and signs of the 


stars. For instance when Yudhisthir started for 
the dice play with Duryodhana in which he lost 
his all including the Queen, Sarala gives the 
inauspicious moment in detail. it was the third 
day of the bright fortnight of the lunar month 
Asadh (Mithuna Shukla Trutiya). Wednesday, 
Ashlesha star that had passed 13 ‘dandas’, 
the sign of the Zodiac being '‘Magha-Singha’. 
Astrology describes this moment as the most 
inauspicious. It appears he had also 
knowledge of black art. His knowledge in the 
field of economics and revenue is astonishing. 
He was an advocate of benevolent administra- 
tion. He has clearly opined not to levy huge tax 
on the farmers. The farmers are the back-bone 
of the society. The first work of any Govern- 
ment should be to see to their welfare. Further 
he has advised not to extort people. 


Next to agriculture the poet laid em- 
phasis on cattle wealth. He recommended 
that wide areas should be demarcated as 
'gochar’ land. He denounced black- 
marketeers and described them as corrupt, 
dishonest and monopolistic. An ardent ex- 
ponent of welfare administration, Sarala 
writes: 


“E sana praja palibu nohibe ke Jukhi, 
Prajara Sukhare sina raja hue sukhi." 


(Rule the people so that it doesn't cause 
distress to any. For the welfare of the people 
leads to the happiness of the ruler.) Welfare of 
the subjects or the people should be the prime 
objective of the welfare state. The main work of 
the ruler is to ensure the happiness of the 
people. The happiness of the people should be 
the motto. The ruler should be a man of justice 
and character. The poet has advised the rulers 
to strictly adhere to principle and justice. 
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To-day, the Government of Orissa has 
exempted the land revenue. Many arguments 
are heard on its justification. But Sarala has 
not forgotten to mention regarding this land 
revenue. In his opinion, the land revenue may 
be collected. But exploitation for collecting 
huge land revenue is illegal. He has advised 
for collecting five Kgs of paddy from the 
produce of 20 acres of land. He has opined 
not to levy revenue on cattle-field and barren 
land. Thus, he has drawn a clear picture on the 
socialism based welfare state In the Mahab- 
harat . 


It is difficult to define Sarala Dasa'’s 
religion and philosophy. He believed in 
‘nirguna' Brahma and yet believed that God 
can take incarnation. However, he was an ar- 
dent devotee of Jagannath. He has explained 
the principle of Pinda-Brahmanda in symbolic 
language like the Siddhacharyas. He has used 


symbolical words such as ‘Srihatt' or 
‘Golahat','Kundalini’, ‘Baastarimudra’, 
'Byasangulaganda’, ‘Panchamunanal’, 


‘Tihuti'’®* 'Nabadwar’,etc. He has given a 
description of the process of Yoga. Control- 
ling one's respiration if the Kundalini power, 
can be raised from the ‘muladhar’ to 
‘Sahasrar' or 'Srihatt', the five minds and the 
twentyfive natures can be laid asleep and the 
Yogi can realise Parambrahma. 


In concrete terms Sarala embodied 
Parambrahma in Jagannath. He has brought 
about a co-ordination of all religions by seeing 
Jagannath as Krushna and Buddha. Accord- 
ing to him there was no difference between Sri 
Krushna and Buddha. All were incarnated in 
the world to wipe out sin and establish religion 
giving no scope of difference. Sarala dreamt 
of a world-wide religion not being confined to 
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the sphere of Hinduism and has treated all the 
prophets as messengers of God for a noble 
purpose. Religion is never meant to split the 
world with differences. Rather, religion is 
meant for binding the entire world into one 
family. So Krushna is Buddha. Sarala had 
flourished before Christianity came to Orissa. 
Had he known of Christianity, it is presumed 
he might have shown Jagannath as a co-or- 
dination of Krushna, Buddha and Christ as 
well. 


Sarala Dasa's language is strikingly 
simple, original and free from the influence of 
Sanskritization. He was not well educated nor 
did he know about the regularity of metrical 
composition. He made use of a kind of free 
verse or liberal metre with varying lines, called 
‘dandibrutta’, which is admirably suited to his 
themes. 


Sarala Dasa is the originator of Oriya 
poetry on a grand scale. He picked up the Oriya 
language, with its diction and idioms, in the very 
spoken form and forged it as the medium of Oriya 
narrative poetry. Out of the rhythms of common 
Oniya speech he evolved a unique metrical form 
for Oriya poetry, the 'dandi brutta’ and imparted 
to it the freedom and fluency of run-on speech. He 
is the Vyasa or ‘Adikavi’, the first poet in Onya 
literature. His poetry is the poetry of fact; rhetoric 
and fine tums of speech are entirely absent from 
it. Further, it is of earth, earthy, there being no 
smack of urbanity anywhere. Sarala was a prolific 
writer, having to his credit nearly 2,800 verses in 
Bilanka Ramayana, 5.500 verses in Char 
dipurana and more than one lakh verses in the 
Mahabharat. A dedicated worshipper of Goddess 
Sarala, who in Orissa is the Muse of Poetry, 
Sarala Dasa is a great son of Orissa, the father 
of Oriya Poetry. 
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Ati-Badi 
Jagannath Dasa 


Pandit Upendranath Hota 


The Oriya Bhagabat is the magnum opus 
of Ati-Badi Jagannath Dasa, who was born in a 
Brahmin family of Kapileswarpur Sashan of 
Puri district. He inherited the quality of his 
father Bhagaban Dasa who was an established 
Sanskrit scholar of those days. He also inher- 
ited the quality of his mother Padmavati Devi 
who spent most of her time in worshipping and 
Involving herself in various religious activities. 


The date ot birth of Ati-Badi Jagannath 
Dasa is not yet known although research has 
been continuing. But before the advent ot Sri 
Chaitanya to Orissa, Ati-Badi Jagannath Dasa 
had already become conspicuous for his writ- 
ings by the year 1510 A.D. Taking this as a 
reference, his birth is generally stated to be in 
1477 A.D., on "Bhadraba Suklastami”, also 
called Radhastami. 


One of the many legends abbut the poet 
says that Padmava 7 was in the habit of listen- 
ing to the Sanskrit Bhagabat trom a Pandit by 
paying him coins. Once she failed to pay the 
amount and was debarred from listening to the 
Bhagabat. itis said that Jagannath Dasa could 
not tolerate it and promised to translate the 
Bhagabat into Oriya to satisty his mother's 
desire. 


In. the words of Dr. Mayadhar Mansinha, 
Jagannath Dasa's Bhagabata is a miracle of 
translation and "its general aroma of sanctity, 
its soft fluency, its quiet dignity and the sublime 
air of high moral and spiritual life it breaths, go 
straight into the hearts of hearers and read- 
ers.... Sri Jagannath Dasa has left behind a 
style in Oriya Nabakhyari which for chastity, 
elegance, dignity and beauty still remains inimi- 
table." 


Once some jealous people complained 
before Maharaja Prataprudra Dev, the Gaja- 
pati King of Orissa that Jagannath Dasa was 
not a Brahmachari (Celibate), was committing 
adutery and passing his times amongst ladies 
chanting Oriya Bhagabat composed by him. 
Prataprudra Dev called him to his palace and 
said "Brahmin ! You are committing adultery. 
Youare a sinner. You willbe penalised." Jagan- 
nath Dasa protested, "Maharaja ! | am a Brah- 
machari (Celibate). | can mix with ladies with- 
out any hesitation, because | can change my 
sex according to my will." And he was quite 
successtul in demonstrating his change of sex. 
It is said that Ati-Badi Jagannath Dasa was 
assuming male form for 27 days and female 
form for three days in a month. 
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Legend says that once the King was very 
much annoyed with Jagannath Dasa and drove 
him out of his kingdom. So Jagannath Dasa on 
reaching the seashore prayed the Sea to go 
back seven waves from the shore and Ati-Badi 
Jagannath Dasa constructed a Math (Ashram) 
there, which is known as Sata Lahadi Math and 
which exists even now. 


In the sixteenth century A.D. five Oriya 
saints called 'Pancha Sakha’ occupied a unique 
place in Orissa, in the field of Religion, Philoso- 
phy and Literature. They are knownas Balaram 
Dasa, Jagannatha Dasa, Jasobanta Dasa, Sishu 
Ananta Dasa and Achyutananda Dasa. Among 
them Balaram Dasa was the eldest and Jagan- 
nath Dasa was four years younger than him. 
They were not staying In a particular place but 
most of the time they were united at Puri. They 
all accepted Sri Chaitanya as the source of 
their inspiration and Lord Jagannath as the 
Supreme Lord. 


Achyutananda wrote in his book named 
"Gopalanka Ogala" that Ananta, Achyuta, Ja- 
sowanta, Jagannath and Balaram were Mar- 
kanda, Krupabala, Gargava, Soyambhu and 
Narada in Satya Yuga, Nala, Nila, Sushena, 
jambaba and Hanuman in Treta Yuga, Sri 
Dama, Sudama, Basudama, Nanda and Su- 
nand in Dwapara Yuga respectively. 


Jagannath Dasa had written many reéli- 
gious books. But unfortunately many of his 
manuscripts have not come to light. Some of 
the outstanding books that have come to light 
are - Srimad Bhagabat (11 parts), Saivagama 


Bhagabata (11 parts), Sri Nama Chandrika, 
Anamaya Kundali, Duti Bodha, Brahma Gita, 
Pancha Bhuta Gita, Prema Sudha Nidhi and 
Tula Bhina. All these books deal with the glory 
of Lord Jagannath perceivedin the form of Lord 
Krishna. | 


Jagannath Dasa had earned proficiency in 
different scriptures at the age of 18. At the age 
of 19 he renounced the world and offered 
himself in the service of Lord Jagannath “in 
Purusottam Dham, Puri. At the age of 24 he 
translated Sanskrit Bhagabat into Oriya. 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu was very much im- 
pressed by his personality and offered him the 
title Ati-Badi, meaning the greatest saint. He 
left for the heavenly abodein 1547 A.D. Sankar 
Dev (1449 A.D. to 1568 A.D.) ihe tamous poet, 
saint and social reformer of Assam came to 
Puri and after listening to the Oriya Bhagabata, 
composed a one act play named "Ankia Nata" 
for the propagation of the message of the 
Bhagabat and Vaishnavism. 


Srimad Bhagabata deals with Gopi Bhakti. 
Gopi Bhaktiis a state ofthe heart and soul. The 
original Sanskrit Bhagabatam contains 335 
chapters whereas the Oriya Bhagabata con- 
tains 342 chapters. Sri Jagannath Dasa trans- 
lated the Sanskrit Bhagabat following Sridhar 
Swami's Commentary. The original Srimad 
Bhagabatam contains 18,000 slokas. The sum 
of the digits of this number is 9. The number 9 
is a Brahma figure. Each line in Oriya Bhag- 
abata contains 9 letters. The figure 9 is very 
sacred and auspicious. 
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In the year 1900, according to the Census 
report, Orissa occupies the first place inliteracy 
in India because o! Jagannath Dasa's Bhag- 
abata. Bijoy Chandra Majumdar has rightly 
said, "! cannottoo highly speak of what Atl-Bad! 
Jagannath Dasa has done to raise the country- 


men to a higher level of moral existence. No 
poet af old lime enjoys so much popularity as 
Jagannath Dasa does..... There is not a single 
Hindu village If Orissa where at least a portion 
of Jagannath Dasa's Bhagabat is not kept and 
daily recited." 
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Veer Surendra Sai : 
The Garibaldi of Orissa 


R. K. Mishra, 


Veer Surendra Sai (1809-84), son of Dharm . 


Singh was the descendant of Raja Madhukar 
Dev (1630-50), the fourth Chauhan Raja of 
Sambalpur. Surendra Sa! had six brothers 
Udanta, Ujjal, Dhruba, Chhavila, Jajjala & Med- 
int. His son Mitrabhanu was born in 1840 while 
Surendra was serving life imprisonment in 
Hazarlbag Jall. His only daughter led the life of 
a spinster and his son Mitrabhanu died at the 
age of eighty without a male child. 


Maharaja Sai, the Raja of Sambalpur died 
issugless in 1827 when Surendra was only 
eighteen. The British Ignored Surendra's claim 
to the throne and allowed the widow Rani 
Mohan Kumari to run the administration of 
Sambalpur. Rani Mohan Kumari's regime was 
not free from corruption & nepotism. lt irked the 
friendly tribal zamindars to rebel against the 
Ranl under the teadership of Surendra's uncle, 
Balaram Sai. The rebellion soon acquired greater 
dimenslon. It was a pointed attack on the 
British who were virtually ruling Sambalpur. Lt. 
Higgins with his Ramgarh army and Capt. 
Wilkinson with his strong forcefrom Hazaribag 
soon appeared on the scene to quell the upris- 
ing. Young Surendra backed by his uncle 
Balaram and other tribal leaders geared up the 
rebellion against the British and their decoy 
Rani Mohan Kumar. 


The Rani was deposed atter six years. The 
British placed an old man, Narayan Sing onthe 
throne in October, 1833. The uprising though 
subsided for the time being was building up 
within to flare up in future. 


Raja Narayan Singh looked upon Suren- 
dra Salas his formidable enemy and planned to 
capture him. He was alded by Durjay Singh, the 
Rajput Zamindar of Rampur. A platoon was 
sentto arresthim while he was taking restin the 
fort of Debrigarh with his friend Balabhadra 
Deo, the Gond Zamindar of Lakhanpur. In the 
ensuing scuffle Balabhadra was killed and 
Surendra sustained injuries. 


In 1840 Surendra & his uncle Invaded 
Rampur, Durjay Singh fled away, abandoning 
his family members at the mercy of the inva- 
dors. His home was set on fire. Consequently, 
Surendra was arrested along with his uncle 
Balaram and brother Udanta and all of them 
were sent to Hazaribag Jail. Balaram passed 
away In the Jail, Surendra & Udanta were re- 
manded to the jail custody to serve imprison- 
ment for long 17 years. 


Narayan Singh, the old, imbecile Raja of 
Sambalpur died in 1849 leaving behind no 
successorto the throne which provided a long- 
sought opportunity to the British. They soon 
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took over Sambalpur in pursuance of the Doctine 
of Lapse of Lord Dathousie. 


The Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 heralded a new 
awareness of national unity for achieving inde- 
pendence from the foreign yoke. Prisoners in 
Hazaribag Jail broke open thejail gates. Suren- 
dra & Udanta fled away from Hazaribag and 
reached Gangapur where they were given a 
warm civic ovation. After one and half months, 
he reached Sambalpur where the tribal Zam- 
Indars and Gauntias greeted Surendra Sai with 
cheers. he called on Capt. Leigh, Senior Assis- 
tant Commissioner of Sambalpur with a large 
following and demanded immediate remittance 
of the sentence on him and further pleaded to 
recognise him as the Raja. Mr. Leigh was 
mortally afraid of Surendra Sai and sent an 
S.O.S. to the Commissioner at Cuttack for 
sending reinforcement. Two companies of 48th 
Madras Native Infantry under the contro! of 
Capt. Hawkins were immediately despatched. 
Sambalpur once again caughtthe fire of revolt. 


Surendra Sai was a master strategist. Being 
stationed at Debrigarh Fort he could regulate 
his entire guerilla operation against the British 
withthe help ofateam oftrusted friends. Alithe 
strategic & vulnerable passes l.e. Singapore 
Pass in the west, Jharghati pass in the north, 
Bahrpali pass in the south-east were guarded 
by zamindar of Ghens, Udanta Sai and Zam- 
indar of Loisinga respectively. 


The British took a firm resolution to wipe 
out Surendra Sai from the political map of 
Orissa. Large forces commanded at different 
times by Capt Knocker, Capt Hadow (of Madras 


Artillery), Capt. Woodbridge, Lt. Vallance, Capt. 
Sweeny, Major Bates and Capt Wood carried 
on numerous raids on the reinforcements ot 
Surendra Sai from October 1857 to December 
1858 at Khinda and Rajpur (where the Sai 
families were staying), Kolabira and Kudopali 
at the foot-hill of Papanga and wrought grue- 
some devastation. The Kundopali battie caused 
serious losses to Surendra Sai. His younger 
brother Chhabila was killed along with53 rebel 
followers. The Jharghati pass slipped into the 
control of Major Bates and Udanta Sal had to 
accept his defeat. But the Debrigarh Fort, the 
prestige seat of Surendra Sai still remained 
formidable. A ghastly battle at Pharsirgida in 
February 1858 resulted in Surendra's victory. 
Butthe British were seriously concerned atthe 
grim death of Capt Woodbridge in the battle. 


The British Govt. in panic made it manda- 
tory for the Rajas and Zamindars of the feuda- 
tory states to refrain from extending any help to 
Surendra Sai and took the offenders into task. 
Col. Forster who was promoted to the rank oft 
a Deputy Commissioner behaved like a blood- 

“hound. With a strong reinforcement from Cut- 
tack he struck a reign of terror in Sambalpur. 
Ujjal Sai, the Zamindars of Ghens and Kharsul 
were publicly hanged. The Zamindar of Bhe- 
den was killed in the battle. Surendra Sal, 
despite all the vicissitudes remained poised 
and exhibited unprecedented firmness. He 
becarne the leader of the mass and the people 
extended ungrudging help to him wherever he 
went. Even assistance from Raipur district and 
Rewa State continued to reach him. in Septem- 
ber 1860 Surendra Sai occupied Manikgarh 
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Fort in Khariar State. The Rajas of Khariar and 
Bindra Nuagarh were Sending secret help to 
Surendra Sai. The British had to evolve a noble 
strategy to suppress the rebellion. Col. Forster 
was removed and in his place Major Impey was 
appointed in April 1861 asthe Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Sambalpur. Major Impey followed the 
principle of reconcillation and appeasement. 
He proclaimed amnesty to all rebels and this 
worked like a magic. Many rebels, zamindars 
and Gauntias surrendered to the British ad- 
ministration at Sambalpur. Major Impey sent 
missives of peace to Surendra Sai and methim 
in his forest abode on May 16, 1862. Surendra 
Sai trusted Ma). Impey. He surrendered to him 
and agreed to end his hostility with the British 
and live the rest of his life in peace. 


But the much promised assurance of the 
British was belied and very soon it lost its 
gravity consequent upon the death of Major 
Impey in Sambalpur in December 1863. 
Capt. Cumberlege who succeeded Impey as 
the Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur had 
his own strategy. At about 11 O'clock at night 
on January 23, 1864 Surendra Sai's house was 
ralded & the police officers Capt. Stewart and 
Benill arrested Surendra Sal, his son Mitrabhanu 
and their adviser, Dharani Mishra. In the same 
night Udanta, Medini & Dhruba were also ar- 
rested. The captives were sent to Raipur three 
days after the combing operation. After five 
months, the case was heard by the Commis- 
sioner of Chhatisgarh, Surendra Sai, Udanta 
Sai and Khagerwar Deo were convicted for life 
under Section 122 of P.C. Later John Scarlett 
Campbell, Judicial Commissioner of Chhatis- 


garh reversed the judgement of the Sessions 
Court, withdrew the charges levelled against 
them and set Surendra Sai and others free. But 
by the special order ofthe Chief Commissioner 
Surendra and six others were detained at Nagpur 
till April, 1866 and were later removed to Asir- 
garh Fort where his brother Medini died in 
1876. After one year his brother Dhruba Sai 
and his son Mitrabhanu were released. Suren- 
dra Sai breathed his last iin the Asirgarh Jail on 
February 28, 1884 at the age of seventy-five. It 
is said that Surendra Sai had continuous suf- 
fering and impaired vision during the final phase 
of his imprisonment which he never recovered 
before his death. 


History records the exploits and adven- 
tures of Surendra Sai as something unique. 
Surendra can be equated with the contempo- 
rary dreaded rebels like Garibaldi of italy and 
Kossuth of Hungary as suggested by Dr. N. K. 
Sahu in his monumental biography on Veer 
Surendra Sai, published by the Govt. of Orissa 
in 1985. It was Surendra Sai who fought single- 
handed against a powerful imperial force and 
alien domination, thus, exhibiting an unparal- 
lelled commitment to the cause of his mother- 
land. His rebellion was also an integral part of 
the All India Revolution of 1857-58 that aimed 
at achieving freedom from the British yoke. 
But, the Indian rebellion which collapsed by the 
end of 1858, Veer Surendra Sai's rebellion 
continvedtill 1862 putting the imperial authority 
under severe continuous stress. Veer Suren- 
dra Sai had truly actualised the human awak- 
ening of his age as a rare product of a historical 
process. 
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(Pathani) Samanta Chandrasekhar 


Dr. T. Pradhan 


Samanta Chandrasekhar is one of the 
great indigenous astronomers India has 
produced over the centurles. He was born in 
the year 1835 in the Raj family of ex-princely 
state of Khandapada. He was nick-named 
"Pathan" as the first two children of his 
parents had died in infancy. He recelved 
education from his learned father in the tradl- 
tional Indian system through the medium of 
Oriya and Sanskrit. At an early age he studied 
Smritis,Puranas,Grammar,Loglc,Medicine 
and Kavyas.He found a few sanskrit siddhan- 
tas in the family library which attracted him to 
Astronomy. re picked up the subject very fast 
and acquired mastery over it. At the age of ten 
he could make measurements of positions of 
stars and planets with instruments fabricated 
by him. 


After prolonged and repeated measure- 
ments he found that the positions of almost all 
heaventy bodies did not agree with those 
predicted by the formulae given in the existing 
siddhantas. He had so much confidence in the 
accuracy of his measurements that he be- 
came sure of certain factors not having been 
taken into account in these formulae. After 
careful study he found that these siddhantas 
ignored the small effects of ‘ayana chalanam"” 
vehich in modern astronomy is known as the 


precession of the equinoxes. He made correc- 
tions for this in the existing formulae. 


Pathan! Samanta started noting down 
of his observations systematically when he 
was twenty-three years old. The Idea of writing 
a treatise occurred to him three years later. By 
this time he had acquired great mastery in 
Sanskrit and could compose verses im- 
promptu. This treatise which he named as 
Siddhanta Darpana was completed when he 


was thirty and was published in the year 1899.. 


With a brilliant expository Introduction by 
Jogesh Chandra Ray, who was Professor of 
Science at Ravenshaw College. The treatise is 
wrilten In Sanskrit verse and contains 2500 
slokas, 216 of which are quotations from the 
Siocohanta Shiromani of Bhaskara. According 
to Jogesh Chandra Ray Siddhanta Darpana, 
apart from being a great plece of work In 
astronomy is a super specimen of Sanskrit 
poetry. 


The astronomical works of Pathani 
Samanta became known to the outside world 
through the efforts of Raja of Manjusha whom 
the Samanta met at Parikuda at the time of 
marriage of his uncle who was then the Raja 
of Khandapada. It came to the notice of the 
British astronomers and in recognition of his 
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work the British Indian Government conferred 
upon him the title of Mahamahopadhyaya in a 
special Darbar held in the year 1893 at Kataka 
by the then Governor General Lord 
Lansdowne. 


Pathani Samanta died in 1904 at the 
age of sixty-nine at Puri where he had gone to 
die at the feet of Lord Jagannath. The story 
goes that he predicted the date and time of his 
death and proceeded to Puri accordingly but 
due to certain errors In his astrological cal- 
culations his prediction did not materialize. He 
had to come back second time and died on 
the corrected date. 


Although Pathan! Samanta is a legen- 
dary figure in Orissa, very few people know 
about his astronomical works. He Is popularly 
known as an astrologer and a jyotishi who 
gave prescriptions for writing annual Panjika. 
Many think that he observed stars through a 
bamboo pipe. it would therefore be ap- 
propriate to very brletly tell about his achieve- 
ments. The Samanta made measurements of 
the positions of stars and planets with the aid 
of his "Manayantra" which consisted of a thin 
rod of wood at the end of which was fixed 
another roa at right angles In the form of the 
letter T. The cross piece was notched and 
pierced with holes at distances equal to tan- 
gents of the angles formed at the free ex- 
tremity of the rod. It is surprising that with a 
crude Instrument such as this, Samanta's 
measurement of the angular distances of the 
stars and planets are found to be in close 
agreement with those of the modern 
astronomy. In contrast, the measurements 
recorded in Surya Siddhanta of Varahamihira 
and Siddhanta Siromani of BhaskKara are quite 
off the mark. 


The investigations on the motion of the 
Moon can be considered as the most impor- 
tant of Pathani Samanta’s works. Modern 
astronomers have observed three important 
irregularities in the motion of the Moon which 
are known as EVECTION, VARIATION and 
ANNUAL EQUATION. These irregular motions 
of the moon had not been observed by any 
other Indian astronomers. The Samanta, who 
observed these, named them as TUNGAN- 
TARA, PAKSHIKA and DIGANSA. The Greek 
astronomer Hipparchus is said to have 
detected EVECTION in 150 B.C. and the 
Arabian astronomer. About Wefa of 10th Cen- 
tury A.D. is credited with the same achieve- 
ment. The sixteenth century Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe had observed both 
EVECTION and ANNUAL EQUATION. 


Another Important work of Samanta Is 
the determination of the Sun's distance from 
the Earth. He was not happy with the estima- 
tion of this distance by the earlier Indian 
astronomers who had put it as fourteenth 
times the Earth-Moon distance. He con- 
sidered the ratio to be too small but the num- 
ber 154, for this ratio obtained by him is far too 
short of 400 obtained from modern astronomi- 
cal measurements. 


The people of Orissa speak with great 
pride how Pathan! Samanta challenged the 
British to disprove his assertion that the Sun 
goes round the Earth. | never understood how 
an astronomer of the caliber of Samanta 
Chandrasekhar could say such a thing until | 
came across an Oriya Translation of the 
relevant slokas in Siddanta Darpana. To my 
surprise | found that in these slokas the 
Samanta ‘explains the dynamics of the 
motions of a two body system which is 
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quitesimilar to what we do in modern classical 
mechantcs. According to him, in a two body 
system both the objects revolve about their 
common "bharakendra" which in present day 
dynamics Is called "centre of mass". it would 
therefore be strictly not correct to say that the 
Earth moves around the Sun. Such a descrip- 
tlon turns out to be approximately correct be- 
cause the bharakendra of the Sun-Earth 
system lies deep inside the Sun very close to 
its centre. On the other hand Samanta’s cal- 
culations shows that the bharakendra of the 
Sun~Jupiter system Is well outside the Sun. 
Samanta poses ihe question whether In view 
of this Jupiter can be taken to be revolving 
round the Sun. 


The description of the Earth-Sun 
motion with the Sun going round the Earth 
would be mathematically equivalent to that of 
the Earth going round the Sun on account of 
relativity if the existence of other heavenly 

” bodies such as distant stars is ignored. 
imagine that you are on a train by the side 
of another traln. It will be impossible to tell 
which train is moving unless you fook ata third 
object such as a distant tree which would 
appear to move if your train is in motion. A 
similar thing happens in the Sun-Earth sys- 
tem. If the Earth is moving around the Sun, 
distant star viewed from the Earth would ap- 
pear to move and complete a closed path 
during a year. This apparent motion of the 
distant star which is called "parallax" ls so 


minute that it can only be detected with the aid 
of very sensitive telescopes. Parallaxes of 
stars were first observed in the nineteenth 
century which conclusively proved that the 
Earth moves round the Sun or (actually round 
a point very close to the centre of the Sun). 
The Samanta could not have observed this 
parallax with his Manayantra. 


Pathani Samanta did not discover 
anything which was not known in modern 
astronomy. But in a sense everything he 
obseved was new as far as he was con- 
cerned bacause he was unaware of the 
discoveries of modern astronomy. Science Is 
a collaborative endeavour where hundreds of 
scientists work to establish sclentiflc truths. 
But here Is one man working alone in some 
distant corner of Orissa using hand-made 
crude instruments who builds of the entire 
System of positional astronomy on his own, a 
feat unmatched in the history of science. 


After seeing the stars through the 
Ravenshaw College telescope Pathan! 
Samanta Is quoted as having said "If only | had 
this instrument in my younger days!", things 
would have been entirely different if the 
Samanta had access to sensitive telescopes 
and other astronomical equipment and 
facilities avatlable to modern astronomers of 
his time. It will not be an exaggeration to say 
that he would have possibly emerged as 
another Newton or Einstein. 
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Laxman Naik, The Martyr 


Bhagaban Chandra Mohanty 


Life was very hard in the district of 
Malkangiri and the P.S. of Boipariguda. All the 
areas have passed through many administra- 
tive changes. 


This was the work of geography. The 
region lies astride the Eastern Ghats. It is 
marked by tall hills, narrow dales, deep ravines 
and dense forests teeming with wild animals. 
Theterrain is very uneven. The craggy, barren 
and infertile land yielded scanty products. 


Life was made harder still by man. The 
tribals were naive and superstitious. Their 
horizon did not extend beyond a few kilome- 
tres Of their little valley or hillside. There was 
harc’” any communication in the area. The 
tribals were exploited by the rulers, Govern- 
ment officers, money-lenders and tradesmen 
-- in fact by anybody, who had a mind to exploit 
them. They always sold cheap and bought 
dear, and an official visitor to his village could 
take anything almost gratis. They could be- 
come bonded labour for a little loan. 


There was the Mustadar, the non-he- 
reditary village Revenue Officer in charge of 
one village or a small group of villages. An 
intermediary between the king and his sub- 
jects, he paid to the former by collecting from 
the iatter. The land being mostly unsettled, 
tenancy and rent depended on the pleasure of 


the Mustadar. He may be said to have been 
kingpin of this system of exploitation. 


Padlam Nayak, Laxman's father, was a 
Mustadar. He lived in the village of 
Tentuligumma, on the river Kolab which forms 
the border between Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh, about 15 km. to the west of 
Boipariguda. Laxman, born on the 22nd No- 
vember, 1944, was the second of his three 
sons, and grew up in a large joint family. 


Laxman Nayak was somewhat out of 
the ordinary from his very childhood. Unas- 
suming though the son of aMustadar, he loved 
nature and abhoréd all forms of cruelty and 
oppression which he could observe from close 
quarters. The region had no doctor and no 
school. Yet Padlam Nayak knew how to read 
and write and taught Laxman when he was 
twelve. At nineteen Laxman married Manguli, 
daughter of Ghasi Bhumia of the village of 
Sanagumma. The marriage was a happy one 
and resulted in the birth of a son, Raghunath 
and a daughter, Kausalya. Manguli lived til! 
1974. 


The region of Malkangiri was no stranger 
to popular uprisings. There had been, in 1879, 
the Koyya uprising of Rampa in East Godavari 
(A.P.) which had spread on to Malkangiri. In. 
hts childhood Laxman had heard stories about 
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this uprising and how it had been put down. 
The Bastar uprising of 1910 and 1911, occured 
when Laxman was an impressionable adotes- 
cent. At last came the second Rampa uprising 
of 1923 which taught him how to launch a 
united popular struggle against oppressive 
rulers. 


By 1930 old Padiam was no longer able 
to discharge the duties of his office. Sania, his 
eldest son, had no liking for the job. So Laxman 
had to become the new Mustedar. The man 
who hated oppression and exploitation now 
occupied a pivotal position inthe system which 
guaranteed it. But since it is nian who makes 
the system, Laxman beganto use his office for 
the benefit and welfare of the people. 


The message of the Indian National 
Congress had reached Koraput by the late 
nineteen twenties. Eminent persons like 
Radhakrishna Biswasroy had given up com- 
fortable governmentjobs to devote themselves 
to Congress work. The message had reached 
Laxman who by nature was a peaceable per- 
son. The Salt Movement of 1930 saw many 
volunteers from Koraput courting arrest. In 
1929 and 1930, the Sauras of Gunupur were 
able to force the government to exempt them 
from paying taxes. All these events had their 
effect upon Laxman's mind. 


Sometime after Orissa became a prov- 
ince in 1936, the Governor visited the highland 
areas of Koraput. He was treated to tavish 
hospitality and had his game-hunting in the 
forest adjoining Laxman's village. But the visit 
resulted in untold miseries for the people as 
their grain and vegetables and milch cows and 
fowls were all taken away by force for the 
Governor's enjoyment. The people seethed 
with resentment and Laxman could no longer 
stand it. He got in touch with Mr. Biswasroy 


who got a detailed report published in the 
Samaj. Public reaction was so widespread and 
severe that compensation was at last paid to 
the people. 


The incident was a great morale booster 
for the people as well as for Laxman Nayak. 
His faith in the Congress and in Mahatma 
Gandhi was now complete. He took part in all 
activities of the Congress and attended its 
training camps. He toured the villages, talked 
to the people and converted them to the strug- 
gle for freedom. He was a natural leader of 
men. He spoke in their own idiom and touched 
their hearts. People began to awaken as from 
a deep slumber and took to defying unjust 
laws. the whole region became a stronghold of 
the Indian National Congress. 


The events leading up to the-passing of 
the Quit India Resolution by the Congress on 
the 9th August, 1942 in Bombay are too well 


‘known to need repetition. The arre: t of all the 


top leaders ofthe party that followed and allthe 
repressive acts of the Government are now a 
part of history. Pertinent for our purpose is that 
thethreetop leaders ofKoraput, Radhakrushna 
Biswasroy, Sadasiv Tripathy and Radha Mohan 
Sahu, were arrested and the actual conduct of 
the Quit India Movement in Koraput fell on the 
local leaders like Laxman Nayak. 


Congress workers spread out to every 
nook and corner of Koraput with the message 
of the Congress. They organised the common 
masses and took up work as instructed by 
secret circulars which were sent from place to 
place in devious ways to evade the watchfu! 
eyes of the police. Opium shops were one of 
the favourite targets of the Congress workers. 
They surrounded Government offices like the 
Taluk Office at Jeypore and closed down 
markets. Trouble spread from Nandapur to 
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Jeypore to Dasamanthapur and various other 
places. 


The Government, ontheir part, declared 
the Congress Party illegal and seized all its 
offices and assets. The police présence was 
strengthened with the induction of additional 
forces. 


Laxman Nayak and his co-workers de- 
cided to lay seige to the Mathili Police Station 
on the 21st August 1942. They decided to 
stage a peaceful demonstration and then squat 
in front of the Police Station. News was ac- 
cordingly circulated in all the nearby villages so 
that people in very large numbers would join 
the demonstration. Laxman was even able to 
co-optthe fierce Bondatribals forthe first time. 
These tribals had formerly been known for 
their indifference to the struggle for freedom. 
This fact was a matter of alarm for the police. 


Mathii is a small village along the 
Jeypore-Malkangiri road, sixty-five kilometres 
from the former place and forty-three kilome- 
tres from the latter. Situated in the north- 
eastern part of the district (then sub-division), 
Mathili had in 1942 a police station, a dispen- 
sary and a school. On 21st August 1942, a 
Friday, the market day at Mathili unending 
streams of people mustered onthe place even 
before sun-rise. They Mmcluded young and old, 
“men and women, and they came from far and 
near, from beyond high hills and deep ravines. 


By about half past nine there were more than 
one thousand people in addition to the usual 
market crowd. Balaram Pujari, a close aide of 
Laxman, assembled them at the open space 
to the west of the market. Laxman briefed 
them about the agenda of the day. Then they 
marched-in files to the Police Station, which 
was about a kilometre away. Laxman Nayak 


led the procession and there were the usual 
Congress slogans. At about two hundred me- 
tres from the P.S., they were intercepted by a 
posse of ‘policemen led by B. S. Nanda, the 
Divisional Inspector of Police. An exchange of 
hot words followed after which the freedom 
fighters retreated to the market to decide upon 
their next course of action. 


At about noon, the demonstrators again 
marched on the police station which was a 
smallthatched building. Butthey were checked 
near the entrance. Under orders of the Magis- 
trate on duty, Mujibur Rahman, lathi-charge 
was made on thé demonstrators even without 
previous warning. 


Meanwhile a few policemen managed 
to drag Laxman Nayak on to the verandah of 
the P.S. where he was brutally belaboured. 
They even burnt down his moustaches. This 
naturally infuriated the masses. They tried to 
force their way into the P.S. by breaking down 
the flimsy bamboo fence that ran around it. In 
the scuffle that followed, two policemen fell to 
the ground. This must have enraged the po- 
licemen, for they suddenly opened fire on the 
unarmed people. The Government report 
claims that only twelve rounds were fired in 
additionto three by Sub-Inspector Jagannaikulu 
Dora, Oficer in charge of the P.S. 


Even during thefiring two daring souls, 
Linga 3humia of Timasguda and Naku! 
Madkemi of Sargiguda, tried to hoist the na- 


‘tional flag atop the police station and fell to 


police bullets. The Government report claims 
that Sve persons were killed and seventeen 
inju 2d In the firing. 


Meanwhile the brutal treatment of 
Laxman Nayak continued unabated. He was 
unable to lift himself. Suddenly a policeman 
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thrust his bayonet into Laxman's face, render- 
ing him unconscious. The policemen took him 
to be dead and threw him into a ditch nearby. 


Forest guard G. Ramayya was an opium 
addict. His services had been requisitioned 
that day by the police. He was not within 
himself when he got inside the crowd and 
started beating them. He was hit by a stray 
bullet, probably on the head, and fell down 
dead. But the police chose to put a different 
colouring on the incident. They pinned his 
death on Laxman and Balaram by claiming 
that he died as a result of their assault on him. 


How Laxman came to himself very late 
that night, dragged himself out of the ditch and 
came to Jeypore is a thrilling tale of human will 
and endurance. But he returned to his village 
where he was arrested on the 2nd September 
on charges of murder, looting, arson and otner 
acts of violence. 


Police torture of freedom fighters was a 
matter of routine in those days. Laxman Nayak, 
Balaram Pujari and the forty-eight others who 
were arrested on these charges were sub- 
jected to inhuman torture. The people of the 
surrounding area were also subjected to fur- 
ther oppression. A dark night seemed to have 
come. descending upon the whole region. 


The trial of Laxman and the other forty- 
nine co-accused which followed was a trav- 
esty of the judicial system. The case was tried 


inthe court of V. Ramanathan, then Additional 
Sessions Judge of Koraput. This Mr. 
Ramanathan later rose to be the member of 
the Board of Revenue of Orissa R, Jagannath 
Rao, the court lawyer of the king of Jeypore 
was the public prosecutor. After Independ- 
ence Mr. Rao could be a member of Parlia- 
ment as well as a Minister atthe Centre. Facts 
are truly stranger than fiction, Our freedom 


brought strange rewards for some strange 


people. 


Whether Laxman and his co-accused 
were really guilty and whether their guilt was 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt are moot 
points. But Laxman was declared guilty and 
was awarded the capital punishment. He was 
lodged in the Berhampur Central Jail from 
where he preferred an appeal to the Patna 
High Court. The appeal was heard by Justice 
H.R. Meredith and Justice Peter H.R. Brough. 
But they were not convinced by the arguments 
advanced on behalf of Laxman and upheld the 
sentence of death passed on him. 


Some of Laxman's friends tried to move 
an appeal in the Privy Council, London, but 
nothing came of it at last. The end came onthe 
29th March, 1943. At five in the morning that 
day Laxman was hangedinside the Berhampur 
Central Jail, heroictill the end. Butthe interest- 
Ing thing is that only a few days after his 
hanging the law under which Laxman was 
sentenced was struck down as null and void by 
the Calcutta High.Court. 
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In the firmament of modern Orissa, 
Madhusudan Das appeared as the brightest 
star In thre second half of the 19th Century. 
Born In a zamnidar's family in the district of 
Cuttack on 28 April 1848, Madhusudan was 
the first Graduate of Orissa who got the de- 
gree from the L.M.S. College, Calcutta in 
1870. He was also the first Oriya to get M.A. 
and B.L. degrees in 1873 and 1878 respective- 
ly from the Calcutta University. Orissa was 
then a part of the Bengal Presidency and 
some Oriya-speaking areas were also scat- 
tered In the Presidency of Madras and the 
Central Provinces. In 1803, the Marathas had 
ceded to the East India Company “ in per- 
petual sovereignty, the province »f Cuttack, 
including the Port and District of Balasore”. 
Subsequently, 18 garjats or princely states 
also came under thelr control. Thus, only 
three districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Purl In 
the coastal region and 18 garjats In the hill 
tract constituted the British Orissa in the 19th 
Century and were under the Bengal Presiden- 
cy. In 1912 Bihar and Orissa became a new 
province and finally in 1936 the separate 
province of Orissa came into existence. Mad- 
husudan Das played a significant role in the 
making of modern Orissa for about half a cen- 
tury and died on 4th February 1934, only two 


years before his dream of the new province 
was realized. 


In Orissa, as elsewhere tn Indla in the 
19th Century, socio-political consciousness 
was awakened malnly due to two factors: first, 
the rise of a middle class Intelligentsla, and 
secondly, the growth of propagation media 
like journals, press etc. The establishment of 
the English medium schools, colleges and 
universities spread the western ideas and 
slowly but steadily a new class of intelligentsia 
with noble hopes and aspirations appeared on 
the Indian scene. The growth of railways, post- 
al services and press both native and English, 
provided ‘the required propagation media for 
giving necessary fillip to soclo-political con- 
sclousness. By the first half of the 19th Cen- 
tury, such a climate was available In different 
parts of india, especially In the Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and 
their neighbouring areas. But the western 
ideas penetrated very slowly Into Orissa and 
hence the delay In soclo-political awakening. 
Madhusudan was the first elite of Orissa who 
played the key role in the historic process of 
modernisation of an anclent people. 


Madhusudan had imbibed the spirit of 
renaissance in India by his long stay in Calcut- 
ta, the capital city of British India in the 19th 
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Century. When he returned to Cuttack, the 
headquarters of British Orissa, with his M.A., 
B.L. degrees in 1881, he was a young man of 
33 with bubbling spirit, unbounded en- 
thuslasm, tremendous self-confidence and 
with a viston of uplifting his fellowmen in Oris- 
sa to thelr former glory and opulence. He 
plunged headlong into social service for politi- 
cal awakening and cultural revival of Orissa 
with Cuttack as thé centre of his activities. He 
earned a princely sum asa practising lawyer, 
but also spent everything for upliftment of the 
people. He had no family of his own and his 
wife was dead before his return to Cuttack. He 
dedicated his whole life for the service of the 
land of his birth. At that time there was only 
one college, the Ravenshaw College, in Oris- 
sa, only one graduate had come out success- 
ful from the college in 1880, and only one 
Journal, the Utkal Dipika, worth the name was 
published from Cuttack. The railways came by 
the end of the century. There was only a hand- 
ful of educated and public spirited men and 
Madhusudan provided the leadership and 
guidance to them. 


In 1882, an association named ‘Utkal 
Sabha’ was started at Cuttack to spearhead 
the socio-political activities of the people with 
Madhusudan as the moving sprit behind it. 
The Utka! Sabha was soon regarded as the 
most prominent political organisation of the 
intelligentsia in the principal town of the Orissa 
division and it wlelded considerable Influence 
In moulding public opinion in Orissa in the last 
two decades of the 19th Century. Gauri 
Sankar Ray, the editor of Utkal Dipika, the 
leading Journal of Orissa founded in 1866, 
acted as the Secretary of the organisation for 
a very long time. In fact, most of the meetings 
of the Utka! Sabha were held in the premises 


of the Utkal Dipika itself and through his Jour- 
nal, Gauri Sankar gave due publicity to the 
activities of the organisation. The political con- 
sclousness of the people in Orissa was further 
roused, as elsewhere in India during the last 
decade of the 19th Century by their associa- 
tion with the Indian Nationa! Congress. Imme- 
diate attention of the people was drawn to its 
activities, and to the second session of the 
Indian National Congress, held in the last 
week of December 1886 In Calcutta, the Utkal 
Sabha sent its four selected representatives 
including Madhusudan Das. He took keen in- 
terest in the activities of the Congress in its 
early years and was a pioneer in bringing the 
message of the Congress and its liberal ideas 
to Orissa in the last two decades of the 19th 
Century. 


Madhusudan was the first elected rep- 
resentative of the Muncipalities of Orissa and 
Chota Nagpur to the Benga! Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1896. He took keen interest in asking 
questions in the Council in order to draw at- 
tention of the British Authorities to the impor- 
tant problems facing the people of Orissa. He 
again came to the Council in July 1900 as a 
representative of the District Boards of Orissa 
and naturally promoted the cause of the 
Boards in particular and the people of Orissa 
In general. In 1902 Madhusudan spoke 
strongly regarding the promotion of higher 
education in Orissa In the Bengal Legislative 
Councl!. He alleged that there was only one 
Government college in Orissa which was also 
not properly looked after by the authorities. 
He demanded adequate grants for the Im- 
provement of educational facilities in Orissa. 
In this connection Madhusudan pleaded for 
the introduction of traditional crafts in the 
primary schools. He desired that the children 
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of agriculturists and artisans who read in 
those schools should not be taught only from 
the usual syllabus, but at the same time they 
should learn by their physical labour the tradl- 
tlonal crafts of thelr parents so that they would 
not hesitate to take up thelr customary crafts 
after completion of their study. It would also 
Increase the scanty income of the poor vil- 
lagers. 


In the meanwhile, Madhusudan gave 
his attention to one of the foremost needs of 
Orissa i.e. its economic and industrial uplift- 
ment. By the second half of the 19th Century, 
the commodities for export from Orissa was 
very limited. Rice was its sole agricultural 
produce and the only article of commerce. 
The prosperity of the province depended 
mainty on the production of that single crop. 
But Orissa was always liable to both drought 
and flood. The worst famine of Orissa in 1866- 
67 had killed almost one third of its population 
and thereafter, the British authorities were 
convinced that If progress in Orissa was to be 
secured and maintained, it should be done by 
the Introduction of other agricultural products 
and of manufactures. But the government did 
not make any attempt either to diversify the 
agricultural products on to encourage the in- 
troduction of manufacturing concerns. The 
filigree work of Cuttack was well known but its 
demand was limited. The manufacturers in 
Orissa used their traditional methods and 
hence, the output was also very limited. There 
was no desire to adopt more scientific 
methods of the west. The first such laudable 
attempt for improving the local manufacturers 
was made by Madhusudan Das. In 1897 he 
established the Orissa Art Wares to revitalise 
the dying filigree products and to regenerate 
the spirit of manufacturing indigenous goods 


of high quality and in large quantities for ex- 
port. Under his patronage, the first steam fac- 
tory In Orissa was founded by the end of the 
19th Century. it was provided with sclentific 
appliances and several local workmen were 
employed in it. Thus Madhu Sudan Das was 
the pioneer in the industrial development in 
Orissa. Much before the Swadeshi movement 
in Bengal and Gandhian programme of 
boycott of foreign goods, Madhusudan had 


` Started the revival of indigenous products In 


right earnest. 


Madhusudan was also the first Oriya to 
visit England in 1897. As a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, he met many lead- 
ing politiclans, administrators and public per- 
sons in England and brought to their notice 
the problems of Orissa for the first time. He 
even organised some sort of exhibition of the 
fine filigree products of the Orissan Art Wares 
in London to convince the Britishers how the 
people of Orissa were capable of producing 
magnificent handiworks. He was, in fact, the 
first cultural ambassador of an ancient people 
to the lands of the greatest colonial rulers of 
the world. Inspired by the industrial develop- 
ment and prosperity of the west Mad- 
husudan decided to open the first modern 
workshop, known as the Utkal Tannery, for 
manufacturing quality shoes in Orissa for ex- 
port. it was the first big industrial venture of 
Orissa led by Madhusudan. Initially it was a 
grand success and the products of the com- 
pany were in much- demand both in the 
country and abroad also. Its reputation was 
high and orders for its product came from 
England, Japan, etc. However, its prosperity 
was short-lived and it ultimately landed Mad- 
husudan in total financial bankruptcy. 
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MadhuSudan's public service for about 
a quarter of a century was recognised by the 
British authorities in the New Year's Day in 
1904 by conferring on him the title of the Com- 
panlon of the Indian Empire (C.1.E.). He was 
the first Orlya to receive such a high title. 
However, Madhusudan could .not play a lead- 
ing role in Indian Politics as his time and ener- 
gy was devoted solely to solve the problems 
of Orissa, especially In carrying on the sus- 
tained struggle and agitation for amalgama- 
tion of Oriya speaking tracts into one 
administrative unit and then the formation of a 
separate province. 


In 1888 the Utkal Sabha of Cuttack 
presented a memorial to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, requesting him to give 
attention to the problems of uniting the Oriya 
speaking territories of Madras, C.P and Ben- 
gal In one administrative unit so that its all- 
round development would be possible. How- 
ever, the Lieutenant Governor rejected the 
propcsal outright in his reply to the memorial. 
In 1895 the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces decided to abolish the Oriya Lan- 
guage from official use in the district of Sam- 
balpur. Such a decision against the interest of 


the majority of Oriya population in the district 


raised a storm of protest not only in that dis- 
trict, but also throughout Orissa. On 20th June 
1895, the Utkal Sabha sent a memorial to Lord 
Elgin, the. Governor General, protesting 
against that unjust and arbitrary measure. it 
was observed that the denial to the people of 
- the use of their mother tongue was the worst 
form of gagging and was unknown even In the 
most despotic form of government. in 1901 
some leading men of Samba!nur waited in 
deputation on Sir Andrew Fraser, the Chiet 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
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suggested that "if it was thought Impossible to 
have Orlya as the language of one Central 
Provinces’ district, they would prefer to be 
transferred to Orissa”. Madhusudan, who was 
then a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, wrote to Lord Curzon that the people 
of Orissa fully supported the memorial sub- 
mitted to Sir Andrew Fraser and it was thelr 
desire that the Oriya territories should be 
placed under a Chief Commissioner. However, 
the matter was not settled at that time though 
Oriya was restored to its rightful place In the 
district of Sambalpur from 1st January 1909. 
By the beginning of 20th Century the constitu- 
tional agitation in different parts of the Oriya 
speaking territories had started and Mad- 
husudan played a key role in rousing public 
enthusiasm on this vital problem. 


Finally the representatives of Oriya 
spealcdng tracts of Madras, the Central Provin- 
ces and Bengal met in a conference at Cut- 
tack on 30-31 December 1903. It was the 
historic gathering of Utkal Sammilan! or the 
Utkal Union Conference which met amidst un- 
precedented enthusiasm and spearheaded 
the Oriya movement till the formation of a 
separate province in 1936. Madhusudan Das 
was the first Secretary and in fact, the moving 
spirit behind such an organisation. The Con- 
ference discussed many socio-cultural and 
political problems of the Oriya speaking 
people and adopted resolutions on all impor- 
tant malters pertaining to them. The Orlya 
movement, which thus began in 1903, was the 
first and pioneering attempt in India to create 
a separate province on linguistic basis. 


With the partition of Bengal In October 
1905 the Sambalpur region including five 
Oriya-spaking princely states of Patna, 
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Kalahand!, Sonpur. Bamanda and Redhakhol 
were transferred to the Orissa Division from 
the Central Provinces as also the two states of 
Gangpur and Bonal from the Chota Nagpur 
Division. Thus the Orlya speaking states for- 
mally attached to the Orlssa Division become 
twenty-four and this group of states were 
known as the Feudatory States of Orissa. Two 
more states, Seraikala and Kharsuan, were 
added to the Feudatory states of Orissa in 
1916, thus raising their number to 26. 


Agitation for the creation of a separate 
state Incorporating the outlying Oriya speak- 
Ing territories continued with vigour after 1905. 
The Utkal Sammllani held its annual sessions 
at different places and reiterated the demand 
In unequivocal terms. In 1907 Madhusudan 
Das visited England for the second time and 
met Lord Mcrley, the Secretary of State for 
india in London to ventilate the grievances of 
the peopie of Orissa. His views were publish- 
ed in the London Times, Daily Chronicle, 
Tribune, Glasgow Herald, etc. He also 
brought the matter to the notice of the Royal 
Commission on Decentralisation In 1907 and 
suggested for the creation of a Chief commis- 
sloner-ship for the whole of Oriya-speaking 
territories. However, no attention was given to 
the problem when the partition of Bengal was 
annulled and a separate province of Bihar and 
Orissa was created in 1912. The sentiments of 
the people were voiced In very strong terms at 
the 8th annual! sesslon of the Utkal Unlon Con- 
ference held at Berhampur on 6-7 April 1912. 
Madhusudan spoke In a tone of deep dissatis- 
faction; “ | suppose there Is no people under 
the British Government who have been 
treated more unjustly and unkindly than the 
people of Orissa who have done nothing to 
deserve such treatment". Some members of 


the British Parliament also were not satisfied 
with such a decision. The Secretary of State 
for India while appreciating the desire of the 
Oriya speaking people for a Chief Commls- 
slonership, promised that .equal attention 
would be paid to the needs of Orissa as to 
Bihar. Thus once again the legitimate interests 
of the people of Orissa remained unfulfilted. 


, In 1916 Madhusudan headed the Utkal 
Union Committee with a view to carry on con- 


* tinuous work of the Utkal Union Conferences. 


The Committee availed of the opportunity of 
Montague's visit to India in 1917 and waited In 
deputation on E.S. Montagues the Secretary 
of State for India and Lord Chejmsford, the 
Governor General! in Calcutta on 11 Decem- 
ber 1917 and submitted a memorandum with 
a map of the outlying Oriya tracts for con- 
sideration. In July 1918, the report on Indian 
constitutional reforms, popularly known as the 
Montford Report was published. The Report 
while conceding the soundness and 
desirability of linguistic distribution of areas, 
emphasized the Oriya problem orily by sug- 


_ gesting as an exceptional measure the estab- 


lishment of a sub-province at a very early date. 
Madhusudan Das presided over the delibera- 
tions of the speclal sesslon of the Utkal Union 
Conference held at Cuttack on 21-22 Septem- 
ber 1918 to discuss the Montford Report and 
its proposals regarding Orissa. In the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Conference, it placed on 
record ‘its deep sense of disappolntment in 
finding no definite provision In the Report for 
the amalgamation of the Orlya speaking tracts 
under one administration’ and ‘its conviction 
that unless a separate province under a 
Governor-in-Council and a Legislative As- 
sembly with an elected non-official majority be 
given to the united Oriya speaking tracts, the 
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proper solution of the question cannot be 
satisfactorily reached and the legitimate 
aspirations of the people cannot be fulfilled". 


In the new constitutional reform by the 
Government of India Act 1919, the scheme of 


dyarchy was implemented and some. 


transferred’ subjects were to be adminstered 
by elected Indian representatives of the Legis- 
lative Counclls. In the new Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, Madhusudan Das was ap- 
pointed a Minister of Local Self-government. It 
was the culmination of his long career of 
Public service. Madhusudan Das had entered 
the Bengal Legislative Council in 1896 as the 
first elected representative of Orissa and had 
distinguished himself as an able Parliamen- 
tarlan. As a liberal man of public spirit and the 
ablest representative of Orissa, he was the 
natural choice of the British authorities to fill 
up the new office of the Minister. Madhusudan 
was 72 years old by that time but he was still 
mentally alert and physically capable of un- 
dertaking the strenuous task of ministership. 
His name was chiefly associated with three 
important enactments, the Bihar and Orissa 
Municipal Bill, 1922, the Bihar and Orissa 
Loca! Self Government (Amendment) Bill, 
1922, and the Bihar and Orissa Village Ad- 
ministration Bill, 1922. He successfully piloted 
the first two bills and lent strong support to the 
third one. 


Madhusudan Das was the undisputed 
leader of Orissa whose service for the last 
forty years was well-known. The grand Old 
Man of Orissa had accepted office with a view 
to helping the people of Orissa and was ex- 
pected to do muchin his new assignment. But 
a group of young men, who were inspired by 
the Congress ideal of establishing Swaraj 


through non-cooperation, bitterly criticised 
Madhusudan's decision to accept minister- 
ship. In fact, in a leaflet circulated by them, it 
was sald " at last Mr. Das, a Government Ser- 
vant drawing Rs 60,000 from malaria of 
Balasore, famine of Puri and floods of Cut- 
tack”. But the Utka! Dipika defended Madhu 
Sudan and observed that he would not stick to 
his job just for the sake of 60 thousand of 
rupees per annum. The editor's prophecy was 
too true. Madhusudan did not lack patriotism 
and he was for the Swara]j. But to him the ideal 
could be realised within the Council Chamber. 
“We have decided” he said-on 19th March 
1921 “ that we must work out Swaraj within 
this Council Chamber within certain restric- 
tions. is not the’ Council Chamber the place 
where the first and the greatest politician in 
India, Dada Bhai Naoroji said that the battle of 
India should be fought? Is not the Council 
Chamber the place where men I’ke Gokhale of 
revered memory said that we mi t play our 
part and make every effort to obtain the 
freedom of India?" 


Madhusudan did not hesitate to accept 
one important Gandhian creed, the removal of 
untouchability. On 31 January 1922, a resolu- 
tion was moved in the Council regarding the 
representations of the depressed classes In ail 
district boards and municipalities. It was ar- 
gued that at least one member should be 
nominated to represent that class in each in- 
stitution of local self-government. Mad- 
husudan, the Minister-in-charge of the 
Department, readily accepted the resolution 
and with dept conviction he said “"un- 
touchability as a boundary line between man 
and man should be removed. Very little atten- 
tion has been paid to that part of Mahatma's 
creed and almost nothing has been done in 
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that direction....” | do not see any reason 
whatever why, because a man follows a cer- 
tain occupation, he should be robbed of those 
advantages and those privileges which God 
conferred on humanity and which law has 
conferred upon every citizen". The resolution 
was then adopted In the Council. 


With high hopes of serving the people 
of the country, Madhusudan had accepted the 
office of a minister in the Government. But 
gradually he understood the Inherent defects 
of the scheme of dyarchy. He did not hesitate 
to tell it boldly in the Council. He admitted that 
the Minister's position was becoming more 
and more unpleasant everyday. During the 
budget discussion of 1922 Madhusudan 
delivered a remarkable speech criticising a 
system of dyarchy and specially the provision 
for a salaried minister in the department of 
local self government. The minister, he sald " 
must inspire the members of the 
municipalities and district boards, all local 
bodies, local authorities and villagers with a 
patriotic spirit, inculcate In them a genuine 
spirit of self sacrifice, a genulne desire of na- 
tion building, and with their cooperation in 
discharge of the responsibilities of his office. 
In an organisation In which all the workers are 
honorary, a salaried minister mars the sym- 
metry and harmony of the organisations. The 
office of the Minister of Local Self Government 
ought to be honorary. He himself was 
prepared to work as an honorary mlinlster of 
local self government. He was criticised in 
Orlssa for accepting Rs. 60,000 as his annual 
salary from the poor people's money. He took 
the opportunity to give a very spirited reply to 
such allegations. Almost with a prophetic tone 
he said: "I have always looked upon gold as a 
handful of dust which man might throw from 


his hands and still be a man a being with a) 
divine spark in him''. 


Madhusudan declared that he had no 
private means to keep himself above the ordi- 
nary needs otf life, hence he was seeking the 
Governor's permisslon to practise as a Vakil. 
He was the first Oriya Graduate and for nearly 
forty ears he had been in public life. But his 
public life meant financing all public move- 
ments. Consequently he gave a small portion 
of his time to his professional work and much 
of his time, money and energy were spent in 
public activities. But the Governor of the. 
province Mr. Wheeler, raised objections to the 
‘proposal as " an absolute in possibility ". 
Finally Madhdasudan submitted his resigna- 
tion and it was announced in the Council! on 
9th March 1923. He was the first Minister to 
resign from the reformed councils in India as 
a basic difference of policy with the Gov 2rn- 
ment.‘He was 75 years old by that time. His 
financial position was miserable and In fact, 
only three years after his resignation, he was. 
declared insolvent by the Court. But he was 
not the man to compromise with his self 
respect, dignity, Integrity and basic principles. 
He was agaln elected to the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council towards the end of 1923. 
Unlike many cther liberal stalwarts, like 
Surendra Nath Bonarjee etc. he could not be 
defeated by the Swarajists. He enjoyed the 
.unique position and esteem of the people till 
his last days. 


In the last decade of his fife, Mad- 
husudan gave attention to save his Utkal Tan- 
nery. Gandhi came to Cuttack in August 1925 
especially to enquire about the famous tan- 
nery with one businessman from Calcutta. He 
also met Madhusudan once again in Novem- 
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ber 1927 at Cuttack. But in spite of all efforts, 
the tannery vias closed. Madhusudan was 
broken-hearted but he told the students of 
Orissa while addressing thelr annual session 
In 1927 that though he was 80 years old and 
the Court had declared him insolvent, yet his 
dream and resolution of bringing the people of 
Orissa to the notice of the world remalned firm 
and unchanged. He urged the future genera- 
tion of Orissa to fulfil his mission of placing 
Ortyas on the top. 


The Orissa boundary problem once 
again came to the forefront with the an- 
nouncement of the Simon Commission in 
1927. The leaders of Orissa explored all 
avenues to convince the British authorities 


that the creation ofa separate provice was an. 


imperative necessity. In spite of his illness, 
Madhusudan made hls last effort in resolving 
the Issue. He gave convincing evidence 
before the Orissa Boundary Committee ( O'- 
Donnel Committee ) when It visited Orissa.in 
1931. Finally, the White Paper, published in 
March 1933, mentioned Orissa as a 
Governor's province along with ten other 


provinces of British India, soon after the Govt. 
of India constituted the Orissa Administrative 
Committee under the Chairmanship of John 
Austin Hubback In order to Investigate the 
administrative problems which would arise In 
the new province. Madhusudan was a mem- 
ber of the Committee and rendered valuable 
service In the last phase of its proceedings 
and signed the document. That was probably 
the last officlal work of Madhusudan. He was 
more than 85 years old by that time and had 
survived long to see the fulfilment of one of his 
cherished dreams - the creation of a separate 
province of Orissa. 


Madhusudan breathed his last on 4th 
February 1934. It was the end of an epoch. 
Orissa was about to emerge as a separate 
entity In the body politic of India. But.the ar- 
chitect of new Orissa was not there to guide its 
destiny any more. His towering personality, 
indomitable spirit, invincible self-confidence 
and above all, enlightened patriotism would 
always Inspire and guide the people of Orissa 


* In their march for peace and prosperity. 
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Utkalamani 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das 


Dr. Subhash Chandra Mishra 


Pandit Gopabandhu Das was born on Oc- 
tober 9, 1877, in a well-to-do Brahmin family of 
Suando, a small village near Sakhigopal In the 
Puri District of Orissa. Early in childhood, 
Gopabandhu lost his mother. In his boyhoodhe 
became an orphan with the death of his father. 

-His wife died leaving two children, both daugh- 

ters, In 1906. Gopabandhu received the news 
of his wife's death and that of his passing the 
Bachelor of Law Examination of the Calcutta 
University on the same-day. 


Gopabandhu was educated at the Puri 
Zilla School, the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
and the Presidency College, Calcutta. In his 
college days he had vowed on the banks ofthe 
Bhargavi river, in the company ofa few friends 
famed in later life as Pandit Nilakantha, Acharya 
Harihar and Pracharak Ananta Mishra, that 
they would never accept the service of the 
British Government, that they would devote 
their lives to Desha Seva of Utkala Janani and 
Bharata Mata. 


He started practising Law and social wel- 
fare work in Cuttack and Puri areas from 
1906-7. For two years from 1910 to 1912 he 
was a State Pleader of Mayurbhanj which was 
then under an enlightened rufer, Maharaja Sri 


Ram Chandra Bhanjdeo. In 1909, principally 
with the aic ofthe Sakshigopai Temple authorl- 
ties and his friends of the Bhargavi Oath, 
Gopabandhu started in the Bakul and Chhuri- 
ana Vana, the extensive gardens of the 
Sakshigopal Temple, the Satyabadi School, 
which by 1914 became the most famous High 
English School in Orissa. Gopabandhu, Nilakan- 
tha Das, Harihar Das, Godavaris Mishra, Kru- 
pasindhu Mishra and other Deshahiteishy 'self- + 
sacrificing workers made the Satyabadi School 
a legend in the history of nationalist education 
using an open-air-residential-school for train- 
ing the youth for social welfare and nation- 
building work. The Satyabadi boys and teach- 
ers set an example of relief work in times of 
flood and epidemics. !n 1921, the Satyabadi 
School renounced its recognition from Patna 
University and was converted into one of the 
first National Schools, set up during the Non 
Co-operation in Eastern India. The Satyabadi 
was the first monument of Gopabandhu's 
achievement in public life. ” 


The second monumental! and enduring 
achievement of Gopabandhu was The Sa- 
maja, the first and foremost nationalist news- 
paper of modern Orissa which ever since its 
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first publication in 1919, has maintained its 
reputation as the premier Oriya daily, contribut- 
ing more than any other newpaper to the na- 
tional movement in Orissa. As the founder edi- 
tor of The Samaja, Gopabandhu will be re- 
garded as one ofthe pioneering brilliant nation- 
alist journalists in the history of the Press in our 
country. His editorials are regarded as models 
of Oriya prose writing. 


His literary fame, however, was established 
by his writings, prose and poetry, published 
since his school! cays, 0 patriotism, the beauty 
of nature in Orissa, devotiona! songs and prayers 
andretlections onthe mysteries oftife, love and 
friendship. His prose was limpid, direct and 
brilliant, while his poetry charmed his generation 
by its lofty philosophical notes in its Bhakti 
Rasa Sikta phrases. As an oiator he always 
appealed to the best in human nature and 
touring on foot and bullock-carts and boats 
almost to every part of the Oriya speaking 
tracts, Gopabandhu promoted the causes of 
Oriya Jatiya Jagarana, Oriya Desha Misrana 
and the development of the Utkala Sammilani 
into an instrument of the wider all India national 
movement against the British rule. From 1916- 
20, Gopabandhu was a member from the 
Municipal Constituencies of Orissa to the Bihar- 
Orissa Legislative Council where he was 
engaged in promoting social welfare legislation. 


Gopabandhu was the acclaimed leader of 
Orissa during the Non Co-operation movement 
in 1921. it is due to him that the messages of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress spread 
throughout Orissa like "the tidal waves of the 


sea", The Mahatma addressed a huge gather- 
ing at Cuttack in March 1921. He openly de- 
clared that with dedicated leaders like 
Gopabandhu in the movement, Swaraj shall be 
attainable within a year." In 1922, he was ar- 
rested and put in the jail for two years at 
Hazaribagh. On his release in 1924, Acharya 
Pratulla Chandra Roy, in a meeting at Cuttack 
in honour of Gopabandhu, said : "Gopabandhu 
Vastavik Utkalara Mani" (Gopabandhu is in- 
deed the Gem of Utkala). In 1926, Gopabandhu 
joined the Lok Sevak Mandal of Lala Lajpat Rai 
and in 1828 was elected its Vice-President. 
Gopabandhu is also remembered as the founder 
ofthe Jagannath Vidhavashram, a widow home 
at Puri. He was one of the first Labour Union 
organisers in Orissa. 


From 1907-8, till his death in 1928, 
Gopabandhu was one of the nationalist work- 
ers in Orissa to organize relief-work on large 
scale during times offlood, famine and epidem- 
ics. In 1927, the Orissa Flood Relief Committee 
was formed with Gopabandhu as the General 
Secretary. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee were noticed in later years in planning 
the Hirakud Dam. 


Gopabandhu died of typhoid, complicated 
by Malaria, on June 17, 1928, at Satyabadi. 
Among the nationalist leaders in Orissa in 
1920's Gopabandhu was one of the most re- 
vered because of his humanism, nobility of 
thought, saintliness of character, simplicity and 
self-sacrifice. His writings are regarded as val- 
ved contributions to the growth of Modern 
Oriya Literature. His appeal was principally 
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addressedto the youth, the poor and the down- 
trodden. His ideal as found in Bandira At- 
makatha was: 


"Let my body feed the soil of this Land 
May my Countrymen tread on it as they walk 
And the holes that are there on the road to Swaraj 
May those be filled up with my bones and flesh. 
May the offering of my life advance a whit 
The cause of man's freedom in this Land ever bright." 
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Maharaja Krushna Chandra - 
A Dynamic Visionary 


Dr. Krushna Chandra Bhuyan 


Maharaja Shri Krushna Chandra Gajapati 
was born on 26th April, 1892 and breathed his 
last on 25th May, 1974. His father Gourachan- 
dra passed away when he was only twelve. He 
had to prosecute his studies under the care of 
the court ot wards and under the supervision of 
eminent teachers, i.e., Mr. Marrison, Mr. De La 
Hay and Shri S. S. Rajguru. He took over the 
charge of administration of his estate Par- 
lakhemundi in 1913. He married next year to 
the princess of KharaS$wan, now in Bihar. 


immediately atter he was crowned he 
implemented various scientific methods to 
increase agricultural products which attracted 
Madras Government as well as Central Gov- 
ernment. To his credit he had 36 major and 479 
minor sources of water supply. A member ot 
the Royal Agricultural Commissioner, Honor- 
ary Adviser and visitor of the Government 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, member ot 
“he governing body and Scientific Adviscry 
Board of the Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion, member ot the Royal Society of Arts, 
member ofthe Indo-British Trade Negotiations 
and member ot the Indian Defence Council. 
The Maharaja had establishe” the Rice Re- 
search Institute of Bidyadharpur, Cuttack, one 
of the famous research centres in the world. 


His endeavour and accomplishment in educa- 
tion and its expansionwéreexemplary. He pro- 
vided number of scholarships, freeships, loan 
stipends, free boardings and lodgings to the 
meritorious, deserving and poor students. He 
contributed a lakh of rupees for the establish- 
ment of two fellowships for research in human, 
animal and plant nutrition and another one lakh 
otf rupees for Nutrition Research Institute at 
Coonoor. Different categories of schools for 
boys and girls, Sanskrit College, Industrial 
School, Ideal Agricultural Home Farm and Rice- 
cum-Oi; Mills were the institutions he 
established. He constructed 35 miles narrow 
gauge :‘ailway line from Parlakhemundi to 
Gunupur at a cost of Rs. 18 lakhs for public 
utility. He also constructed roads oftotal length 
of 76 '/, miles in his estate. 


With the patronage of the Gajapatl, the 
Utkal Sahitya Sama], a leading literary or- 
ganisation, Satyabadi School, an open alr 
school founded by Pandit Gopandhu Das, 
Orlya dictatlonarles written by Gopinath 
Nanda and Gopal Chandra Prahara|, Dramatic 
troops and institutions of varied categories 
ralsed their heads in the .cultural world of 
Orissa. He had keen interest In fine arts and 


sculptures. He established a dramatic club, 
and staged Sanskrit, Oriya, Hindi and 
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Telugu plays in the Padmanav Theatre,named 
after his uncle. A réligious minded man And 
protector of ancient culture, Maharaja Krushna 
Chandra had constructed many monasteries 
and temples and mariaged them in ali purity 
and sanctity. 


Contributions of Parlakhemundi in partiGu- 
lar and Ganjam as a whole to the cultura! and 
literary history of Orissa are quite rich anid 
noteworthy. Great sons of Orissa were born in 
the fertile land. The Maharaja was a writer. But 
the people were hot aware of his literary talent 
as he never wanted to exhibit or advertise 
himself publicly. He composed, edited and 
published a large number of books from the 
Gajapati Press. People also did not know much 
of his calibre and quality in the field of sports he 
possessed. A distinguished cricketer, hunter 
and scout he had his horses in Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Bombay, Bangalore and Mysore. His 
horses won Nepal Gold Cup and Mayfowl Cup 
In 1952 and 1959 In Calcutta respectively. 


Besides all his distinctions, public works, 
Social reforms, contributions to cultural and 
educational fields, generosity and high moral 
qualities, his historic achievement was marked 
in the national movement of Oriyas to make 
Orissa a separate state. This movement was 
originally initiated by the great national leader 
Madhusudan Das and tulfilled by his follower 
and disciple Maharaj Krushna Chandra Gaja- 
pati on 1st April, 1936. Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh 
in his "The Sage of the Land of Jagannath" has 
rightly commented that "nobody can prevent 
history from speaking the truth and history will 
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for ever déclare in unambiguous terms that in 
the formation ofthe modern state of Orissa and 
unification of the Oriyas, onty two names shall 
deserve universal salutation that of Madhusu- 
dan Das at the vanguard of the struggle and 
that of the last of Gajapaties Maharaja K. C. 
Narayan Deva of Parlakhemundi, at the rear, 
bringing to fruition the seed that the former had 
sown In the last decade of the last century". 


Pursuing the foot steps of his leader he met: 
the Simon Commission constituted in 1927 and 
presented a memorandum to t{tulfil the long 
cherished object of the Oriyas. Being recom- 
mended by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
he attended the First Round Table Conference 
in London fn 1931 and moved a proposal to 
form Orissa a Separate State. He used his 
personal influence and impressed the mem- 
bers who had unanimously accepted the pro- 
posal. He also pulled his full weight during the 
session of the Third Round Table Conference. 
The Maharaja spared no pains, no expenses 
and strategy to seé his life's noble mission 
fulfilled. On 1st April in 1936 Orissa was amal- 
gamated to a separate state with the Oriya 
speaking tracts already merged in the neigh- 
bouring states Though after nearly four centu- 
ries of dismembered existence Orissa became 
a separate state still; some important Oriya 
speaking tracts were left out for which Oriyas 
had to protest against the British decision through 
their worthy scion, the Maharaja Krushna Chan- 
dra. 


As the leader of the National Party he was 
invited by the Governor ‘of Orissa Sir John 
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Austin Huback to form the Ministry, on 1st Apr, 
1937,The Maharaja became the first Prime 
Minister of Orissa and he held the same post 
again on 24th November, 1941. During his 
tenure, Utkal University Act was passed Mm 
` 1943 and the University was inaugurated inthe 
same year. He preferred to donate all his Pay 
end T.A. for the development ot Utkal Univer- 


sity. During his tenureasPrime Minister, S.C.B. 
Medica! College was established. His proposal 
to establish the Orissa High Court was materl- 
alised one year after the Independence. From 
this brief profile it could be presumed that the. 
Maharaja was a great sentinel and a dynamic 
visionary that Orissa has ever produced. 
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A Nationalist Leader 
with an Oriya Identity 


Dr. Jitendra narayan Dash 


Biswanath Das Is variously described 
as an able administrator, a consclentlous 
leader, a rich man with simple hablts and an 
ideologue. Detractors have branded him as a 
simpleton, an eccentric 2nd an oldtimer, 
Power-seeking political fellow-men had hurled 
abuse at him. British big-lords, 3ureaucrats 
and browbeaters had time and again trled to 
disapprove of hls decisions. But in the teeth of 
all this opposition, Biswanath had ajways 
stood his ground like an unrelenting soldier in 
the battle-field of commitment to life and 
value-orlented politics. 


Till his death at a ripe old age, he main- 
.talned his cool as a politica! actor and be- 
haved like a tr.’ Orlya, a.son of the native soil, 
who took pride in everything that Is a part of 
the Oriya soclo-cultural ethos. Biswanath Das 
Is well-known as a legislator and political 
leader. But his commitment to his own cultural 
environment made him a leader with a dif- 
ference. 


Biswanath was born In 1889 and 
belonged to the Ganjam district of Madras 
presidency which was soclo-culturally within 
the Oriya ambtt but politically under southern 
domination. it was, therefore, natura! for him 
to pine for his own soclo-cultural environment 
under a different language and milleu. 


It must be noted here that, Oriyas then 
were looked down upon by not only thelr 
neighbours but also by the successive rulers. 
Orissa was named as the Boeotla of Eastern 
India and Orlyas were termed as dullards and 
stuplds.! This must have peeved the young 
mind of Biswanath while he was a student. 


As the anecdote goes, once while he 
was a young pupil In a local school, alongwith 
his classmates he was asked to take down 
dictation In Orlya in an examination. The Orlya 
dictation was non-chalantly read out by a 
Telugu teacher who naturally mispronounced 
the Oriya words and thereby rendered all the 
students to fall In the sald examination. This 
aberrated treatment to Orlya language in- 
furlated Biswanath to such a degree that even 
at that delicate age, he organised a strike In his 
school and drew the attentton of authorities to 
this predicament of Orlya teaching then? 


It Is here necessary to have slight diver- 
slon Into the past of Orissa In order to realise 
the mental condition of Biswanath Das as a 
native Oriya. The hoary past of Orissa Is be- 
smirched with Incidents that speak volumes of 
its unfortunate dismemberment and subjuga- 
tion: By historical accident She remained 
under four separate . British admintstrative 
units ( Bengal, Bihar, C.P and Madras ). This 
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dismembered the race and broke the unity 
and solidarity of the country. Consequently 
her traditions, ¢ulture, art, licerature and !an- 
guage that once contributed to hér greatness, 
langulshed®. Her magrif :ent temples and 
shrines built with exquisite Skill were 
neglected and the children of the soil were 
looked down upon by all and sundry”. Politi- 
cally Orlyas had no recognised status or 
home not any voice in the coatrol of ad- 
ministration.” 


From 1568 A.D., Orissa had been inces- 
santiy subjugated under the reign 5>f outsiders 
lice the Mughals, Marathas and the British. 
The 379 years of subordination had complete- 
ly undermined the Oriya ethos and Oriya cul- 
tural character®. It was only towards the 
Independence ‘of india that a few Oriyas like 
Madhusudan Das, Gopabandhu Das and Bis- 
wanath Das rose to the all India stature and 
brought recognition to its people and 
province as well. 


Orissa had all along been termed as the 
most easily managed people in the East india 
Company's provinces’. Oriyas were known to 
its outsiders mainly as a race of carpenters, 
soll diggers, cooks, chuprashies, coolies, 
puliers of punkhas, dockyard ‘labourers and 
palanquin bearers etc. This age-old descrip- 
tion of Oriyas pethaps got its first jolt from a 
group of Oriyas of which Biswanath Das was 
an Hllustrious one. He as an administrator and 
a parliamentarian had always asserted his 
identity of an Oriya committed to certain na- 
tive principles and styles of tife. 


Biswanath showed his independence 
of judgement and alertness of mind from the 
very beginning of his political leadership in- 


Orissa even under the British Governors, 
securing an abiding place inthe Constitutional 
history of India. During his premiership, the 
Governor used to preside over the meetings 
of the Cabinet and it was difficult to have 
prolonged discussions in the Cabinet with him 
in the Chalr, After all Sir John, the Governor 
was an Engllsh-man and he had no 
knowledge and acqualntance with Orlya lan- 


_guage and all members of the Counc! of Min- 


isters were not equally proficient In English to 
discuss with him. Biswanath started innova- 
tively the practice 5f having an informal meet- 
ing of the Council of Ministers before the 
formal meeting of the Cabinet. Later when 
they usually met, with the Governor in Chalr, 
the Premier and the departmental ministers 
stick to the decistons arrived at earlier In the 
informal meetings, which obviated the neces- 
sity for controversies. This practice when 
known elsewhere was adopted In other Con- 
gress-ruled provinces and became the prac- 
tice of Cabinet meetings under the Act of 
1935. This convention was appreclated by 
Gandhijee. The Governors of some other 
provinces some of whom were cantankerous 
could be tamed by this convention by thelr 
premiers®. This was perhaps the first major 
contribution of this daring Orlya teader to the 
Constitutional! evolution of india. 


Later, in crossing swords with the 
Governor of Orissa In the appointment of J.R. 
Dain, the Divisional Commisstoner for acting 
Governorship, he ultimately proved his mettle 
and won the battle and for this he also 
received high praises from Gandhijee, Nehru 
and Subash Chandra Bose etc. !n pointing out 
procedural! defects and in refusing to help the 
King of Dhenkanal in 1938 under the Princes 
Protection Act, the native premier Biswanath 
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yet again checkmated the mighty British 
Governor General, Lord L'nlithgow. In replying 
to the Governor, who had intimated the 
decision, he quipped; “ your Excellency might 
be the Governor, but | am the Government?” 
This incident poured out encomiums from all 
over India on Biswanath and he at once be- 
came renowned as a tough premier of India. 
V.V. Giri who later became the President of free 
Indla once sald that this incldent made the 
reputation of an Oriya leader sky-high at that 
time °, 


Even when in the Government, he 
never failed to attack the British Government. 
During that period of freedom struggle 
Gandhiji's main stress was on ''Charkha” and 
“Khadi”. In his language "'Charkha” was the 
symbol of Independence and “Khadi” was the 
uniform for freedom. As this caught the think- 
Ing of Indian masses like wild fire the textile 
economy of British nose-dived and the British 
Government viewed it as an action of high 
treason. At this juncture quite defiantly Bis- 
wanath as the Premier of Orissa in the State 
budget kept a financial proposal for the 
spread of “Charkha’” and “Khadl!” In Orissa. 
As the final approval tay with the Governor, he 
tried to stall the proposal but Biswanath again 
with his indomitable vehemence got the 
proposal! approved Hl: 


During Biswanath's premiership almost 
all the departmental secretaries were English- 
men. The European officers were not accus- 
tomed to work under the indian Political 
masters. When Biswanath assumed office, his 
officers wished him In the European style by 
shaking hands and not saluting him in the 
Indian tradition. if the premier sent for them to 
his office room, they- came and occupied 


chairs before being asked to sit down. When- 
ever the ministers entered the room of a sub- 
ordinate European Officer the latter did not 
stand up. This Irked the native teader Bis- 
wanath and he considered it insulting to his 
Oriya identity and official position. As a reac- 
tion he removed al! chairs from his home of- 
fice. Thereafter whenever he sent for an officer 
the latter had to keep on standing to receive 
his instructions. Never-the-less, Biswanath 
was-a rare example of honesty in his political 
life. He always fought for vindlcating the 
honour and dignity of the native Indians in 
general and the Orlyas in particular, ever serv- 
ing for the cause of the people. Whenever he 
found it impossible to realise his ideals, he 
always withdrew from power. 


The part played by Biswanath for the 
amalgamation of Oriya-speaking tracts of 
neighbouring provinces was both unique and 
praiseworthy. As the Oriya-speaking region 
was balkanised and was strewn over the 
neighbouring provinces and feudatory states, 
the O iyas of these scattered areas were op- 
pressed and exploited by the dominant {in- 
guistic groups of the administrative unit and 
by the alien rulers. The Orlyas faced an iden- 
tity crisis and their language and literature 
faced the danger of extinction. Being a strong 
nationlist himself, Biswanath extended all sup- 
port to the Oriya movement. He organised the 
Oriyas of Ganjam and Koraput for putting 
pressure on the Government for thelr merger 
with Orissa, and finally Orissa became a 
separate province in 1936. 


Thus, starting from the protection of 
Oriya identity to the upkeeping of the prestige 
of native leadership vis-a-vis thelr Imperial 
masters to the creatiorfof new parliamentary 
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political leader with a distinct native flavour In 
his personality and action. . 


and democratic standards, Biswanath has all 
through maintained a matchless identity as a 
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Dr Harekrushna Mahtab- 
A Life of dedication 


Gorachand Mishra 


Dr Harekrushna Mahtab studied his- 
tory, wrote history and made history. 


His versatility was truly unparallelled. 
He was a man of many "firsts", 

He was a many splendoured genius. 
He was the architect of greater and 
modern Ortssa (Utkal). 

He was a king and king-maker Inpower 
politics. 

He took politics as an adventure and 
played it as the best sportsman. 


Dr Harekrushna Mahtab was a legend 
and an institution by himself. He was an 
‘Integrated man’. He was a unique and har- 
monious blend of law breaker during Freedom 
struggle and law maker after the advent of 
Indepedence ; traditionalist and rebel,conser- 
vative and liberal, author and administrator, 
minister,Governor,scholar, statesman,idealist 
and realist. 


Coming under the Influence of Mahat- 
ma Gandh! in his college days, he cham- 
ploned many worthy causes, started 
movements, founded and nursed institutions 
which bear evidence of his patriotic fervour, 
dynamic energy, crusading sense of mission. 


With rare dynamism and exemplary 
zeal, he vitallsed every cause he espoused all 
aspects. of the Indian Renalssance, 
literary,political,soclal,religious, constitution- 
al,educatlonal and cultural. No fleld of human 
endeavour was left untouched by the swaying 
amplitude of his imaginative vision, the en- 
compassing sweep of his thought. No wonder 
that he left an indelible impression on most of 
what he touched. 


Indeed, for Orissa, he was a vital link 
and cementing force between two centuries. 
He was first PM. and C.M. just before and after 
Independence, he was first cabinet Minister at 
the Centre and first Governor In greater Bom- 
bay from-Orissa. 

Dr Mahtab was truly greater than hls 
deeds. In my younger days, | was a bitter critic 
of his activities as | was with his opponents 
and Influenced by them. From 1957 | Joined 
the Daily Prajatantra as sub-editor and servea 
there for 31 yearts. During these long years he 
never made me feel that | was a mere 
employee. Indeed, not even once did he give 
me an’ ‘Order’. Nay, he would so discuss the 
many problems concerning the work of his 
institution that made me feel! that we were 
equal partners in the mighty adventure in a 
great cause. Such was his inimitable way, 
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such was his superb delicate human touch. 
He looked upon all the members of the staff as 
members of his family. He evinced personal 
Interest in the welfare of each and every 
worker in the Prajatantra. 


In the words of Sardar Patel, "Dr Harek- 
rushna Mahtab was a marvellous Engine. It 
was an unrivalled internal combustion Engine 
indeed and it had the knack of creating and 
gathering round it other equally active engines 
by sheer force of resonance." 


As to his achievements, he has men- 
tioned in the preface to his book ‘While Serv- 
ing My Nation’ (Recollection of a Congress 
man })with the following words: 


"| joined Centra! Cabinet in 1950. | was 
elected leader of the Orissa Legislative As- 
sembly Party in 1946 and In those days the 
designation was Prime Minister. This designa- 
tlon continued till 1947. At this distance of time 
| feel that the period of four years from 1947 to 
1950 was an Important period of achievement 
in my life. In 1946 most of the Secretaries in 
Secretariat and the district magistrates and 
Commissioners were all Englishmen. ! had to 
work hard in order to prove my superiority to 
them in administrative matters. | am glad that 
1 could do it. | mention here only the most 
important achievement; The Hirakud embank- 
ment,merger of the princely states and loca- 
tion of the Capital at Bhubaneswar. All these 
three were controversial. But { was committed 
to these three since 1940." 


Dr Mahtab was an associate of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Ballabhbhal Patel, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and many patriotic 
teuders in the cause of nation-building. He 


was a leader and moulded many persons for 
leadership In respect of soclal, cultural and 
political fields. 


The personality of Dr. Mahtab was cor- 
rectly spotted out by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sardar Patel. The keen eyes of Sardar Patel 
were on Mahtabji at a critical moment when 
the question of Integration of princely states 
arose. Sardar Patel rightly entrusted this 
responsibility to Mahtabjl and Dr.Harekrushna 
Manhtab held a unique place among the tested 
and seasoned associates of Sardar Patel. 


An institutton by himself, Dr.Mahtab 
has, Indeed, been the embodiment of the 
quintessence of India's composite culture and 
has left an indelible Imprint on the fabric of our 
national regeneration movement by his 
dynamic endeavours designed to reorient and 
revitalise the agricultural structure by his bold 
steps for land reform. His monumental service 
rendered in various capacities as the freedom 
fighter, illustrious literateure outstanding ad- 
ministrator, eloquent parliamentarlan,tar- 
sighted statesman, Speak volumes of his 
fertile imagination,deep insight, breatith of 
vision and innate capacity engender an in- 
vigorating climate of national, unity and emo- 
tional integretion. 


I remember the scene when his dead 


body was taken from his Bhubaneswar abode, 


the Ekamra Niwas to his native place Agar- 
para. Roads were closed and house tops were 
full of men and women to pay last homage to 
their beloved leader who served them for 
more than half a century. After death many 
people came to the Prajatantra office .with 
hundreds of letters and money-order coupons 
an evidence of his love and affection and con- 
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tributions for the poor and neglected persons 
In the society. Very sharp and tremendous was 
his memory power. He remembered and 
recollected every event and even the names of 
the persons and thelr family members after a 
lapse of ten to twenty years and so on. 


He was also a Journalist. He took jour- 
nalism as a mission to modernise and change 
the outlook of this profession. He made it 
more progressive and comprehensive. His 
pen was very sharp and bold against the fun- 
damentallists. He was encouraging the 
younger generation to get Into the cultural ang 
literary arena and see the light within them. 


Dr Manhtab was a fearless warrior in the 
fied of politics. In 1951,he sent some 
proposals to the then Prime Minister Pandit 
Nehru on the problem of economic develop- 
ment’ of India. There was some grumbling on 
this matter in the Central Cablnet. He wrote, 
"When | read today how China has introduced 
the very scheme for regional selfsufficiency 
and tackled the problem of supplying essen- 
tial articles to the rest population at uniform 
prices, thus contributing to the growth of na- 
tional economy, | feel sad that our planners 
missed the bus then. Why Is It so? Immedi- 
ately after Independence policy making did 
not remain in the hands of political 'eaders. It 
went into the clutches of those who had 
played a different role under the British during 
the perlod of struggle and who were saturated 
with the concept of capitalist economy. U.S.A. 
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then came forward as a great benevolent 
country to help all underdeveloped countries 
by giving substantial aids. The tendency 
therefore was to make such plans as would be 
appreciated by Western economists par- 
ticularly the Americans. For India, America be- 
came the ideal to follow. The result has been 
the dwarf who followed the demon. It Is a pity 
that at that time a great leader like Jawaharlal 
Nehruji placed implicit faith in those who were 
Influenced by the Western capitallst economy. 
While plans of other countries have been 
theirs, such as Russians, Chinese etc. India’s 
plans have been American, not Indian." 


As a writer of several fictions, dramas 
and poetry, his thoughts were surcharged with 
poignant imagination and memories of his 
struggling lire. The volumes of his literary 
works are stupendous. Those are painted with 
different colours and matchless varieties. His 
book History of Orissa Is a text for the student 
of history. It is a splendid and richest research 
work which Dr.Mahtab did during his prison 
life in Ahmednagar jall as a freedom fighter. 


His name was Harekrushna and he 
deserved this. In Hindu mythology Srikrishna 
Is the most adored and revered Godhead. He 
was very cunning, intelligent and was also a 
diplomat. So also Dr Harekrushna Mahtab 
was very clever, a man without failure. He was 
compromising with the situation for the benefit 
of the people and was prepared for any 
sacrifice for thelr welfare. 
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Rama Devi : 
A Symbol of Motherhood 


Binoda Bihari Palai * 


Rama Devi, the most revered woman in 
Orissa in the modern times, was a mother 
figure and she is widely known through the 
length and breadth of the State as Maa Rama 
Devi. One of the rare personalities in her widely 
ranging field of human service, she drew respect 
anc admiration of one and all who came in 
contact with her. . 


Rama Devi was born in 1899 of a respect- 
able family ofthe village Satyabhamapur inthe 
district of Cuttack. Her father Gopal Ballabh 
Das was a public spirited Govt. Officer working 
as a Deputy Collector. He was the younger 


brother of Utkal Gaurav Madhusudan Das, the. 


originator of political awakening in Orissa. Rama 
Dévi imbibed social awareness from her father 
and a socio-political fevour from her illustrious 
uncle. She acquired the-accomplishments otf a 
lady from her mother. As usual in her young 
age she was married to a noble minded, aristro- 
cratic young man, Gopabandhu Choudhury, 
who was a high ranking administrative officer 
under the British Government of india. For the 
cause of the country's freedom Gopabandhu 
Choudhury resigned from Govt. service and 
joined the Independence Movement otf India in 
the twenties. 
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It was a turning pointin the life of the young 
Rama Devi. It was as'if her yearning spirit was 
waiting for such a lead from her noble husband 


.and following him she got into the stream of 


National Movement. The Gandhian ideals took 
possession of her mind as of his. From her 
aristrocratic home of affluence where she was 
playing the role of a little mother she had to 
descend, like a river, to the public plane to work 
among the people and help them in their prob- 
lems with the affection and goodwill of a mother. 


The Non-Cooperation Movement ‘which 
started in Orissa with the first visit of Mahatma 
Gandhi in 1921, made good progress. The 
main thrust of the Movement was on Spinning 
with a view to promoting khadar. Rama Devi 
notonly tookto spinning herself but also helped 
women do the same. Spinning centres were 
Set up at dilferent places and In different vil- 
lages and a great enthusiasm was felt in mov- 
ing the spinning wheel. She also worked against 
thevicious praclice ofuntouchability and use of 
intoxicants, which were the other objectives 
emphasized by Gandhiji. 


The Civil Disobedience: Movement was 
launched on 12th March, 1930. On 6th April, 
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1930 Gopabandhu Choudhury led the Salt 
Satyagraha and was arrested on the way while 
the Satyagrahis were proceeding to Inchudi. 
Rama Devi, who had bidden farewell to them 
with flower garlands and anticipated such treat- 
ment from the oppressive foreign rulers, was 
not shocked. On the other hand she did all she 
could to keep the Salt Satyagraha in progress 
and she too courted arrest in due course. 


Meanwhile the Harljan Movement also 
picked up In Orissa. In 1934 Gandhiji visited 
Orissa for the fourth time and went on Padayatra 
appealing to the people to give up caste preju- 
dice and throw open public places like temples 
and schools and common places like wells to 
the Harijans. By now Rama Devi was totally 
devoted to the service of the down-trodden. 
She was cleansing the areas where the poor 
scheduled caste people were living. She joined 
Gandhiji's Padayatra along with five other la- 
dies from Cuttack. Admiring their role Gandhiji 
wrote, "I congratulate these sisters of Cuttack 
on their devotion to the cause of the much 
desired reforms." 


On return from jail Gopabandhu Choudhury 
took up a programme of constructive work at 
Bari, a village in Cuttack district. On the advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi Rama Devi also concen- 
trated her work there. She extended her activi- 
ties into various channels so as to encompass 
the different problematic areas of rural life. A 
true Gandhian like her husband, Rama Devi 
believed that the ideals preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi can be best realised by the upliftment 
of the rural people. 


Shetook partin the Quit India Movement of 
1942. Her influence on the people of Bari and 
other surrounding areas was immense and the 
people in large numbers joined the movement. 
She was arrested and had to remain in jail for 
years together. She drew courage from such 
imprisonment to fight against the injustice, 
cruelty and oppression of the foreign rulers. 
After return from jail she took up the pro- 
gramme of spreading the three important ide- 
als of khadi, basic education and women wel- 
fare. Onthe advice of Gandhiji she became the 
representative of Orissa to the Kasturba Gandhi 
Smarak Trust and engaged herself in the serv- 
ice to the rural people. Prior to this she had 
been the secretary of the Orissa Branch of 
Harijan Sevak Sangha. 


Rama Devi was an exponent of the Bhoo- 
dan Movementin Orissa. In idealistic response 
to the call of Vinoba Bhave she with her hus- 
band joined the movement. She travelled al- 
mostall the districts of Orissa and worked hard 
to enlist the cooperation of the people in carry- 
ing out the programme of securing land gifts for 
the settlement of the landless millions. 
'Sarvodaya' was her institutional identity. She 
served Orissa and in a larger sense India 
towards the last phase of her life under the 
banner of Sarvodaya. She worked with great 
zea! for ‘gram dan' and ‘'sampatti dan' and 
achleved great success in these programmes. 
She presided over the Sarvodaya Conference 
at Pandarpur in Maharashtra in 1958. 


Rama Devi's life is one of endless service 
inthe cause of the suffering humanity. Though 
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she had to participate in the Struggte for tree- 
dom in the pre-independence »eriod, it is the 
constructive work of social welfare that en- 
gaged her greater attention. The death of her 
husband in 1958 was a great loss to her, for not 
only in life but also in her social service pro- 
gramme she was to go alone. Yet she never 
swerved from her dedication. In 1967 and 1971 
She ran to the rescue of the people of Orissa 
who lost their everything in disastrous floods 
and cyclones. She took the lead to help the 
famine stricken people of Katahandi, travelled 
there herself and brought the prevailing condi- 
tion to the notice of the Government and the 
public. Under her guidance groups of workers 
started working to relleve the distress of the 
people. At the request of the Chiet Minister of 
West Bengal, she worked among the refugees 
of Bangladesh in that state to save them from 
epidemic diseases. She opened a dispensary 
at Diwanpur, West Bengal, for the refugees 
with the help of OXFAM. 


In the seventies when Jayprakash launched 
a movement called Sampurna Kranti or total 
revolution, she fallowed it readily. in 1975 she 
tried her best to educate people about their 
fundamental rights and duties when emer- 
gency was -imposed by the then Central 


Government. In recognition of her constructive 
work and sacrifice for the poor and the down- 
trodden she was given the Jamunalal Bazaz 
Award' in 1981. The Govt. Women's College in 
the State capital Bhubaneswar was named 
after her as a mark of respect during her life- 
time. But awards and recognitions had no 
significance to her. She believed in work and 
duty, which were directed to alleviate the suf- 
fering of humanity. Her work in this world came 
to a close in 1986 when She left this world. 


Rama Devi lived the ideal she was preach- 
Ing. Her morale, selfless duly, kindness and 
simplicity, all combine to make her a symbol of 
motherhood. She is also an embodiment of 
duly; the following concept of duly as defined 
by Annie Besant was fully realised in her life : 


"Whatis duty that we owe to each 7? itis the 
definite payment of debts; the duty of reverenc- 
ing and obeying those who are superior to us, 
the duty of being gentle and affectionate and 
helpful to those around us on ourlevel; the duty 
of protection,-kindness, helpfulness and com- 
passion to those below us. These are universal 
duties.” 


She was mother to all and fulfilled her duty 
to all. 
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Biju Patnaik : 
A Hero of Our Time 


Purna Chandra Mallick 


Among the makers of modern Orissa, Biju 
Patnaik occupies a very prominent place. 'Biju' 
as he is widely known, alias Bijayananda Pat- 
naik was born on 5th March, 1916 at Cuttack, 
the ofd capital of Orissa. His father Laxmi- 
narayan Patnaik was a close associate of Utkal 
Gaurav Madhusudan Das. In spite of his official 
position as a Munsif Judge, he was a patriot of 
his time and took interest in the ‘Swatantra 
Orissa’ agitation, a movement for declaring 
Orissa as a separate province. Ever since his 
childhood Biju was of daring nature and loved 
to lead alife of adventure. He had his education 
in Victoria School, Christ and Ravenshaw 
Collegiate Schools and Ravenshaw College. 
He used to be the champion in school and 
college ‘sports and was singled out for his 
bravery. 


A few incidents of his childhood days were 
quite significant. When he was a boy of 9, a 
helicopter once landed in the wel-known Balijatra 
ground of Cuttack When Biju at the head of the 
{ull regiment of his friends reached there to see 
the contrivance, the police had cordoned the 
place not to allow the inquisitive to approach 
nearer. Defying the police orders Biju walked 
straight upto the helicopter, but beforetouching 


any part he was chased out. He was hurt at 
heart not ready to accept this type of insult. 
With arms upraised, he vowed before his friends 
that he was going to be a pilot. ‘Wait', he said, 
‘Fil land my plane one day on this very ground’. 
Of course, he did not have to land his plane on 
the Balijatra ground; but as a dare-devil pilot he 
could tand on the grounds where few pilots of 
the world would dare to. 


Once the challenging and flamboyant boy 
Biju had an encounter with the police near 
Swaraj Ashram. Gandhiji was staying at the 
Ashram while on a three day visit to Orissa. It 
was on 20th August 1925 that Biju went there 
to have a sight of the great leader. Though 
Gandhiji did not want police protection, the 
duty-bound local Superintendent of Police could 
not but arrange for the same. AS is natural, Biju, 
who eagerly desired to get a close view ot 
Gandhiji, marched ahead crossing the police 
cordon in defiance of instruction. He was badly 
beaten up by Mr. Hargreaves, the Superinten- 
dent within the sight of Gandhiji. Gandhiji came 
rushing to the spot. Reprimanding the English- 
man for his inhuman behaviour, he held Biju's 
forehead, cleansed the blood from where it had 
come out and blessed him with the wish for a 
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prosperous future. The meeting left a great 
impact on the mind of the young boy regarding 
Gandhiji's love for atl men. 


The student career of Biju was {ull of this 
type of unique bravery and courage. While 
reading in Science classes of Ravenshaw 
College, Biju went on a ‘Visit India Mission’ with 
two of his close friends from Cuttack to Peswar 
on bicycle. While returning from Peswar he 
visited Delhi and decided to undertake a flying 
course to become a pilot. In Delhi he stayed, 
struggled, and succeeded to become a front 
ranking pilot in both the commercial airlines 
andthe defence alr force. Biju joined the British 
air force during the days of the Second World 
War and succeeded in making a series of 
daring irips to Moscow, Chunking and other 
important headquarters of war as a Command- 
ing Officer of its transport unit. He rose to the 
position of the Chief Pilot ofthe Governor Gen- 
eral Wavell. The Britishers could hardly sus- 
pect that such a trusttully efficient pilot could 
have established any secret liaison with the 
underground revolutionaries like Jaya Prakash 
Narayan, Ram Manohar Lohia, Achyut Pat- 
wardhan and Aruna Asat Ali. 


During the ‘Quit india’ Movement, when 
the Congress leaders were all locked in jail, 
Jayaprakash was directing the movement from 
underground. As pilot of the Governor General 
Biju succeeded in collecting strategic informa- 
tion and communicate the sare to the revolu- 
tionaries. 


Jayaprakashin those days w:i5 know  n have 
established contact with Jctaj. Subhash Cran- 


dra Bose in Burma and selected Biju to make a 
desperate air-dash to Akyub to meet Netaji. But 
before execution ofthis plan as the emissary of 
Jayaprakash, he was suddenly arrested and 
thrown into a solitary cell where he was en- 
chained for many days like a hardened crimi- 
nal. After his release from jail he again took to 
revolutionary adventures. In Asian Conference 
held in 1946 in New Delhi, it was decided to 
support the freedom struggle of Indonesia. Biju 
took upon himself the daring venture to contact 
the Indonesian leaders and airitt them to Delhi. 
Java was under {he siege of the Dutch army. 
Prof. Samar Guha very nicely presents the 
Indonesian adventure of Biju Patnaik in his 


work, ‘A Man of Patriotic Adventure’. This time 


Biju's move was more hazardous, yet he made 
itamazingly looklike something quite romantic. 
In his Dakota plane he asked his young wife to 
accompany him to make it appear as if he was 
going to make an excursion to the olden city of 
Batavia, now called Djakarta. He managed to 
reach Djakarta and ‘successtully flew back to 
Delhi carrying in his place the two rescued 
leaders of Indonesian freedom struggle - Dr. 
Muhammad Hatta and Shahreer. The pres- 
ence of these two Indonesian leaders in the 
Delhi Conference proved fateful for the free- 
dom of their country. The free Government of 
Indonesia profusely acknowledged their debt 
to Biju Patnaik. The highest civil award of the 
land, the ‘Son ofthe Soil’ was bestowed on him. 


Whenever there was a challenging trouble, 
Biju Patnaik was there ready to accept it. In 
1953 he was asked by Jayaprakash 10 under- 
take to Herculean task of helping the Nepalese 
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uprising against the Rana regime. Finally the 
Ranas were ousted from their control over the 
Govt. of Nepal. 


In 1965, as requested by the then Prime 
Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri he went on a 
secret mission to Indonesia to request Presi- 
dent Sukarno, notto send submarines to Paki- 
stan as a part of Chou-en-lai-Sukarno-Ayub 
Pactto help each other at the time of need. Sri 
Patnaik was successful in his trip and although 
an Islamic country, Indonesia did not help 
Pakistan. 


Sri Biju Patnaik is a great Oriya. He was 
determined to raise the poverty-stricken Orissa 
to a front ranking state of the country through 
industrialisation. He started a number of Indus- 
tries by his own drive and enterpreneural capa- 
bility. But he never wanted to accumulate wealth 
through industries. Had it been his goal of 
establishing industries, he would have become 
a top-class industrialist of the world by this 
time. But he wanted the all-round development 
of his mother State Orissa. Creation of Orissa 
as a separate province in 1936 helped create a 
feeling of self-assurance among the Oriyas as 
a result of which each inhabitant of Orissa 
thought of how to develop the State. Due tothe 
century-old colonialism prevailing in the State, 
the Oriyas had lost all courage and self-conti- 
dence to do something adventurous. So Biju 
Patnaik not only.thought of the economic 
development of the State through industry but 
also to give a psychologicalthrust to the Oriya 
people to feel and realise their own self dignity 
aud g.orous past. The past of Orissa was 


brilliant, and its future can certainly be ex- 
pected to be much more S0. 


The ancient name of Ortssa was Kalinga. 
Kalinga was an established power in the 3rd 
century B.C. when Ashoka led his army to the 
Kalinga war. If the mighty Magadhan emperor 
had an edge over Kalinga in that war, Kharav- 
ela, the Kalingan emperor avenged it after a 
century and a half by his conquest over Magadha. 
In the time of Kharavela, the trade and com- 
merce of Orissa flourished remarkably. Kalin- 
gan traders were engaged in maritime trade 
with Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, Burma, 
Malaya, Cambodia, etc. Kalinga was not only 
prosperous economically, but also renowned 
as a seat of education and culture. The fame of 
Kalinga's over-all prosperity was a !istoric source 
ofinspiration to the patriotic imagination of Biiry 
Patnaik. He adopted the name Kalinga as 
associated with Orissa's glorious past of over- 
seas trade, heroic activities, cultural attain- 
ments and artistic excellences and used it as 
an epithet with a view to infusing fresh enthusi- 
asm among the people. 


As an industrialist, he started the industrial 
complex which he named after Kalinga. The 
various units were the ‘Kalinga Tubes’, and 
‘Kalinga Iron Works’, to exploit the mineral 
resources of Orissa, ‘Kalinga Refrigerators’, to 
utilise the technical skill of the local people. AS 
¢ philanthropist, he donated a huge amount of 
money to institute the international ‘Kalinga 
Award’, to popularise Science and Technology 
through UNESCO. He established the ‘Kalinga 
Foundation Trust’, to help thousands ofbrilliant 
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boys and girts to take up higher studies in the 
country and abroad. He started a daily newspa- 
per, ‘The Kalinga’. As man of creativeness, he 
invested a lot of money on ‘Kalinga Institution of 
Technology and Design’, for {fundamenta! re- 
search work in the field of science and design- 
ing and as an ace-pilot started the ‘Kalinga 
Airlines’ to make brave ang courageous pilots 
like him to render services for the upliftment of 
the motherland.Within 5 years from the date of 
his release from Jail he put up a number of 
projects which never was conceived by any 
indian within such a little span of time. The 
industria! growth rate of the ‘Kalinga Industries' 
was one of the highest in the country at that 
time. 


Sri Biju Patnaik was the first pilot turned 
politician in the country. On the recommenda- 
tion of Sardar Baliabhbna:! Patel he joined 
active politics and was elected 10 the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly ¬ 1952. From 1952 till 
now, except for 5 years, i.e. from 1967 to 1971 
he has been elected either to the State Legis- 
lative Assembly or to the Parliament. !;1 the 
Assembly or Parliament, whenever he repre- 
sented the people, his presence was percepti- 
bly felt by his friends on the floor of the house 
and the people outside. He has an astonishing 
aptitude to cut deep into the core ofthe political 
problems and to solve them. He does politics 
for the benefit of the people and the nation but 
not for self. 


During the long span of his half-century of 
political career, he was Chief Minister of the 
State from 1961 to 1963 and Union Minister for 


Stee! and Mines from 1977 to 1979. After the 
General Etection, 1990 he has embellished the 
Chief Minister's Chair in the State for the sec- 
ondtime. As Chief Minister ofthe State, Leader 
ofthe Opposition Chairman of Planning Board, 
Union Minister of India, he has tried his best to 
bring a socio-economic change in both the 
State and in the country. His residences at 
Aerodrome field, Bhubaneswar and 3, Au- 
rangzeb Road, New Delhi always have be- 
come the centre of politics for Both the State 
and the Centre. As he has taken leadership in 
the State, in the Centre also he has played a 
crucial role for formation and unity of Janata 
Party, Janata Dal! and the National Front. 


During his Chief Ministership he executed 
some important projects and welfare program- 
mes to give a new shape to Orissa. Paradeep 
Portis animportant monumentto his credit. He 
started this port even Lefore the formal clear- 
ance from Govt. of India: Establishnient oi 
Regione! Engineering College at Rourkela, 
Regional College of Education at Bhubanes- 
war, construction of Eapress Highway from 
Daita.y to Paradeep are examples of his con- 
cernfcrthe welfare of the people. Installation of 
the MIG factory at Sunabeda, Hydel Project at 
Balimela and the Thermal Plant at Talcher are 
proofs of his strong commitmentto bring Orissa 
to the field of industrialisation. The formation of 
the Industrial Development Corporation and 
the concept of Panchayat Industries during his 
first Chief Ministership have taken the whole 
industrialisation process of Orissa a long way 
ahead. In addition to these monumental works 


he has made possible massive constructive 
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activities inthe form of roads, buildings, bridges 
ctc., during his Chief Ministership. He could 
have implemented more developmental work 
for the State during his first Chief Ministership, 
but unfortunately he had to quit the Ministry 
voluntarily to extend his co-operation to Prime 
Minister Nehru as per Kamraj Plan. When he 
was Union Minister of Steel and Mines, Govt. of 
India, he brought a massive projectlike NALCO 
to Orissa. After assuming power in 1990, he 
has been trying his bestto instal a second Steel 
Plantin Orissa for which heis frantically moving 
from country to country to fulfil his long cher- 
ished goal. 


Apart from industrialisation of the State his 
contribution in the field of education is quite 
remarkable. During his Chief Ministership, he 
advocated the procedure of encouraging aided 
colleges by giving grants-in-aid and taking over 
all Women's Colleges by Govt. He also upheld 
the view of having a Govt. Women's College in 
-each district headquarterS-During his time three 
more universities named, Sambalpur, Berham- 
pur and Orissa University of Agriculture and 
Technology were established to fulfil the re- 
gional demand for educational development. 


Shni Patnaik has always been thinking ahead. 
Presently he has started speaking about greater 
autonomy for the states. When many states 


are clamouring fo: it, it is necessary to have 
some rethinking about Centre-State relation- 
ship. Keeping all-india subjects like Defence, 
Communications, major transport like Aail- 
ways and Aviation, etc. confined to the Central 
List, if some more developmental subjects are 
relegated to the State List, it will go a long way 
in removing the obstacles being encountered 
by the latter. The view of Shri Patnaik is gaining 
wider support from among the Chief Ministers. 


Biju Patnaik is a name for the crowd to 
conjure with. He is known for a rare type of 
courage, which as the great 1reedom fighter 
Aruna Asaf Ali puts it ‘remains undiminished 
even today'. His bravery makes him a hero of 
the modern times. As Chandrasekhar writes of 
him : “His wnole life has been a mosaic of 
adventure, courage, dedication and firm deter- 
mination in the service of the people. As an 
administrator he proved his ability and as a 
leader of the opposition, he has shown his 
courage of conviction and tenacity". 


No sincere attempt has been made till now 
to evaluate the enigmatic personality of Biju 
Patnaik. He is a great Oriya combining in him 
the high qualities ot a builder and dreamer with 
the resolution, bravery, courage and tighting 


spirit of a hero. 
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Industrial Orissa 


Dr. Surya Kanta Das 


Orissa's industrial scenario may be 
viewed from four interesting vantage points. 
First, a former industrialist himself who had set 
up Kalinga Tubes at Chowdwar near Cuttack 
and who endowed Kalinga Prize with UNES- 
CO, the present Chief Minister, Shri Biju Pat- 
naik vows for rapid industriatisation of the 
State. Secondly, top ranking. industrialists of 
india, like Tata, Birla, Mittal, Singhania etc. 
have set up Multicrore plants on Orissan soil. 
Tata Refractories, Tata Sponge Iron, Birla 
Tyres, Orient Paper Mills of Birlas, Ispat Alloys 
of Mittals, J.K. Paper Mills of Singhania, testify 
to the fact that in the industrial map of India, 
Orissa occupies a coveted place. Orissa's 
own industrialist Dr. Bansidhar Panda has built 
up the giant IMFA Group. Thirdly, the newer 
generation of Indian industrialists like Vijaya 
Mallya of United Breweries group has come to 
locate its Unite} plant in Orissa. Fourthly, 
emergence of entrepreneurship on a wide 
scale, among the Oriya people, has been 
visible in recent years. All these augur well for 
Orissa's industrial growth. 


Second Steel! Plant 


No less a person than the U.K. in- 
dustrialist Mr. Swaraj Paul, the chief of 
CAPARO group of companies in UK, USA, 


Canada, Spain, and Australia has evinced 
keen interest in the industrial potentialities of 
our State. Caparo group with a combined an- 
nua! turnover of 400 million pound sterling 
scans the bright prospects of industrial 
development in Orissa. In a recent interview 
published in The Economic Times (11 Jan. 
1992) Swaraj Paul has affirmed : 


"We are studying the pros and cons of the 
Daitari Project. We went to Orissa. We 
have looked at the site, the facilities. We 
would like to build this plant if it is techni- 
cally and financially viable. It has to be a 
plant of 1992 and not of 1940s". 


The Chairman of CAPARO group of in- 
dustries forcefully said " | am ready, my equity 
money is ready and | am enthusiastic about it". 


As his first choice, Mr. Swaraj Paul 
prefers KOREX technology for Daitari Steel 
Plant. It will not pollute the environment. The 
Steel Plant will utitise locally available coal! 
deposits. Korex route was decided upon as it 
will cut down the cost of importing coking 
coal. It Is proposed that Daitari Steel Plant 
would have capacity of one million tonne of 
finished steel, and the first phase will cost Rs. 


3,500 crores. 
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Along with exploring the possibility of 
establishing a steel plant, the Government of 
Orissa is also pledged to set up an oil refinery 
of 6-million tonne capacity at an investment of 
As. 2,600 crores by the Indian Oil Corporation, 
and by Oil and Natural Gas Commission. An 
oil refinery with a stream of petrochemical! 
Industries will open up new horizons of 
Orissa's industrial progress. 


Mineral Based Industries 


The growth of Central Government sec- 
tor project like the giant aluminium complex of 
NALCO); Paradeep Phosphates; Sand Separa- 
tion Unit of Indian Rare Earths Limited have 
given great stimulus to industrial growth of 
Orissa in recent years. The bauxite alumina 
complex of NALCO is, in the words of 
ECONOMIC SURVEY 1991-92" the largest 


mineral based industry in the country". The 


Economic Survey of Government gf Orissa 
reports as follows 


"The industrial scene of Orissa is dominated 
by the iron and steel plant of SAIL at Rourkela 
and the Bauxite alumina complex of NALCO 
which is the largest mineral based industry in 
the country. OMC Alloys Limited has already 
set up a 100 percent export oriented charge 
chrome plant at Bamanipal. Industrial units 
like Indian Rare Earths at Chhatrapur, Ferro- 
chrome Factory of IDC at Jajpur Road, 
Sponge tron Factory of IDC at Keonjhar, Ferro 
Alloys Factory of IMFA at Rayagada, a charge 
chrome plant at Chowdar are some of the 
important mineral based idustries contribut- 
ing a major share to the State's economy. 


Orissa occupies a unique position for 
starting many more mineral- based industrial 


units. Out of India’s total mineral resources, 
Orissa’s share Is preponderant. The following 
Table spea ks for itself : 


Mineral Orissa Share 

Chromite 98.39 percent 
Bauxite 69.70 percent 
Iron-ore 26.04 percent 
Graphite 32.69 percent 
Dolomite 48-60 percent 
Manganese 40.40 percent: 


Although Orissa Is a mineral-rich State, 
Industrial exploitation of minerals has not 
progressed noticeably. The Economic Survey 
reports: Orissa is one of the few States In the 
Country which is richly endowed with mineral 
deposits. Its deposits constitute 18- 36 per- 
cent of the total exploited mineral deposits of 
India. However, on production side, Orissa is 
a low ranking State contributing only 8.67 per- 
cent of the total mineral production of India as 
a whole. 


The Minerals and Metals Trading Cor- 
poration (MMTC), Orissa Mining Corporation, 
Indian Metals and Fero Alloys Corporation 
(IMFA) are the major exporters of different 
categories of ores, and processed fer- 
rochrome. 


IMFA, one of the largest Ferro Alloys 
producers in Asia, has been recognized by the 
Government of India as a leading "export 
house". The export house status has been 
conferred on IMFA by the Ministry of Com- 
merce, New Delhi. This Is In accordance with 
the provisions of the Government's exports 
policy. This status would help IMFA to avail 
more import facilities as well as export incen- 
tives. The IMFA group is planning to export its 
high quality ferro-alloys products to the tune 
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of 100 crore rupees annually in the near future. 
IMFA is playing a significant role in Orissa’s 
industrialisation, and economic development, 
through opening of employment oppor- 
tunities for hundreds of persons in the State. 
IMFA provides funds for the famous SARALA 
AWARD for encouraging Oriya literatuare. 


Iron ore was exported to Japan, China, 
USA and the former German Democratic 
Republic, GDR. Chrome is exported to China, 
Norway, Philipines, Japan and some 
European countries. The export of iron ore 
constituted 43.21 percent of the total exports 
of Paradeep port in 1991-92. 


Currently Orissa’s industrial scene is 
covered with $ teel plant, alumina plant, rice 
mills, paper mills, bakeries, fertilizer and pes- 
ticide units, drugs and pharmaceutical units, 
oll mills, textile units, saw mills, manufacture of 
wooden furniture and fixtures, industrial 
chemicals, salt factories, and manufacture of 
metal products, etc. The Annual Survey of 
Industries reveals the following picture of in- 
dustrialisation in Orissa during a five year 
period. 


1983-84 1987-88 
No. of Registered 
Factories 1277 1236 
No. of empmyees 
(in,0001) 146 156 
Value of output 
(ARs. in crores) 1304 2883 
Value added by 
Manufacture (Rs. in crores} 237 452 


Small Scale Industries 


Small Scale Industrial Units in 1989-90 
numbered 35,867 in Orissa and gave employ- 


ment to 265,332 persons. There was a total of 
2060 joint stock companies operating in Oris- 
sa in 1989-90 including 282 public limited 
companies and 1778 private limited com- 
panies. Authorised capital of these companles 
totalled 2153.69 lakh rupees. On an average 
about Rs.15 crore worth capital is invested in 
Orissa in one year according to figures of 
Industrial Development Bank of India. 


in the factory sector, there were 1040 
small industrial factories, 65 medium ones, 
and 131 large factorles working In Orlssa In 
the year 1987-88. By the end of March, 1991, 
small scale industrial investment was RAs. 
49,826.04 lakhs. In the Small Scate Industries 
(SSI) sector in Orissa, per 1000 sq.km. there 
were 53 units; and 28 units per lakh popula- 
tion. Investment in fixed assets was Rs. 100 
lakh per thousand sq.km. and Rs. 52,00,000 
per one lakh population. 


An interesting point is that employment 
generation capacity of SSI units in the State is 
greater in small ones in comparision to bigger 
ones. While As. 50,000 and below category 
units employed around 40 persons per lakh of 
investment in plant and machinery, the ones in 
the category of more than Rs. 25 lakh of in- 
vestment in plant and machinery employed 
only 2.1 persons. And those in between Rs. 
50,000 to As. 1,00,000 employed around 14 
persons. 


A significant aspect of SS! units in Oris- 
sa is that units located in backward districts 
were found to have done better vis-a-vis non- 
backward districts. Capacity utilisation of 
manufacturing establishments in backward 
districts was 40 percent compared to 24 per- 
cent in developed districts. 
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There were 10,77,462 artisan units 
functioning by March, 1991 with investment of 
Rs. 230,65,84 lakhs. Among the artisan units, 
the bellmetal cottage industry, the applique 
manufactures, and the ivory workers play a 
teading role. Cultack city is famous for its 
nimble filigree ornaments; Pipli town in Puri 
district is uniquely situated growth of the appli- 
que production. Colourful shamianas, garden 
umbrellas, hand bags, shoulder bags, presen- 
tation kits, and a variety of fancy products are 
marketed by the artisans of applique trade in 
Orissa. Orissa'’s handicrafts are widely ac- 
claimed for their brilliant workmanship. 
Samablpur's handloom, cotton textiles are ir- 
resistible in their appeal to consumers in every 
part of india. Handloom products and hand- 
icrafts of Orissa enhance not only the in- 
dustrial wealth of Orissa, but also the State's 
cultural importance. 


industrial Giants Of Orissa. 


The private sector industrial giant in 
Orissa is IMFA- Indian Me-tals and Ferro Al- 
loys Limited. Its turnover in 1991-92 amounted 
to Rs.110.5 crore. Foreign exchange earning 
was Rs.22 crore. It employed around 3000 
persons. IMFA is first to produce Ferro Silicon 
in India’s private sector. IMFA group is first to 
produce and export Sillicon Metal from the 
Indian sub-continent. IMFA is first to produce 
high purity Ferro Silicon in Iridia as a whole. It 
possesses the first 100 percent export- 
oriented Ferro Alloys unit in the country. It is 
also first to have its own large captive power 
plant. IMFA's Public Charitable Trust is first in 
providing education, intensive health care, 
sports, and cultural facilities for Adivsi people 
in Koraput district of Orissa. The prestigious 


Sarala Award instituted by IMFA ranks first 
among literary awards in O-zissa. 


Indian Charge Chrome Limited, a Com- 
pany of IMFA Group is now the largest 
manufacturer of Charge Chrome in the entire 
Asia. ICCL has established very stringent 
quality control systems developed with the 
assistance of Krupp, as a result of which ICCL 
is the only charge chrome manufacturer in 
India that is selling 2500 tons of charge 
chrome to Krupp. Orissa's charge chrome is 
shipped through Paradip port to Krupp Stal 
Ag, the German steel giant which is the 
World's largest consumer of this alloy. 


Another private sector giant is Orissa 
Cement Limited part of Daimia group of in- 
dustries. Orissa Cement, with installed 
capacity of 11.40 lakh tonnes per annum, has 
been manufacturing different types of sophis- 
ticated refractories for supply to steel plants 
both in the public sector, and the the private 
sector. Orissa Cement has won world-wide 
recognition by exporting Silica Coke oven 
bricks to Kopper Industries, Pittsburg, USA. it 
is a valuable foreign exchange earner. 


The two industrial giants of the Public 
Sector in Orissa are (i) RSP- Rourkela Steel 
Plant and (ii) NALCO-National Aluminium 
Company. 

Among the various products rolled out 
by the RSP are flat, tubular and coated 
products like wide and heavy plates, hot rolled 
coils and sheets, galvanised plain and cor- 
rugated sheets, electrolytic tin plates and 
electric resistant welded pipes upto 64" 
diameter suitable for the oil sector, drainage 
and. sewerage system. Rourkela's’ Sophisti- 
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cated silicon steel mill produces cold rolled 
grain orlented and cold rolled non-oriented 
electrical steel sheets. The plant Is being 
modernised In two phases. At present FSP 
Product Mix Is as follows 


Item Tonnes/Arinum 
Wide and Heavy Plates 280,000 

HR Sheets, Narrow Plates, 

Colls 175,000 

CR Sheets/Colls 240,000 

Galvanised Sheets 

(GP & GC) 160,000 

Electrical Steel! Sheets, 

(HR & CRNO, CRGO) 90,000 

ERW Pipes 75,000 

Spirally welded Pipes 55,000 

Total Saleable Steel 1,225,000 


NALCO has recorded steady progress 
year after year. Sales turnover was 88.70 crore 
rupees in 1987-88. Turnover reached 964.0 
crore rupees in 1991-92. Government of India 
accorded "Star Trading Status" to NALCO as 
its earning of foreign exchange reached Rs. 
1310 crore In the last 4 years. NALCO's 
Product Mix in 1991-92 was as follows : 


Bauxite 1860,000 tonnes 
Alumina 672,200 tonnes 
Aluminum 192,023 tonnes 


On the export front, NALCO exported 
61,130 tonnes Bauxite, and 3,29,600 tonnes 
alumina. Export earnings were ARs. 385 crore 
in 1991-92. 


A Bird’s Eye View 


A bird's eye view of Orissa's Industrial 
growth reveals that compared with India as a 
whole, Orissa still remains under- in- 
dustrialised. 


The growth of Central Government 
Sector projects like the giant aluminlum com- 
plex NALCO, Paradip Phosphates, Sand 
Separation Unit of Indian Rare Earths Limited 
have given a stimulus to industrial growth In 
Orissa In recent years. 1DCO as the sister 
organisation of IPICOL promotes develop- 
ment of new growth centres and Industrial 
estates. The decade of 1980s witnessed a 
diversification in the iIndustr'al houses like UB 
group of Bangalore, and the Mittals of Bom- 
bay have set up Unite! and ispat Altoys Limited 
on Orissa soil. lidian Aluminium Company 
has collaborated to set up Ori§sa Extrusions 
Limited. Tatas have built up !PITATA Sponge 
Iron Limited in Keonjhar district. IPICOL has 
secured foreign technical collaboration with 
well-known companies such as Allis Chalmers 
Corporaton of USA, BlohmVoss of West Ger- 
many, Munnler Freces of France. 


On the whole a new industrial climate 
has been generated in Orissa in the last 
decade, and a vibrant economy is moving out 
of the take-off stage of industrialisation. A 
vibrant, buoyant economy has created a turn 
dround in the future of the people of the State. 


For the year 1989-90, Orissa State 
Domestic Product at 1980-81 prices amounted 
to Rs.4781 crore. This was a rise of 48.24 
percent from Rs. 3225 crore of the base year. 
The per capita income at 1980-81 prices was 
As. 1231 crore in the base year. It went up to 
Rs. 1557 crore in the year 1989-90. The growth 
rate in per capita income was 26.48 percent, 
which is not spectacular but modest. 


Much leeway has to be made up be- 
cause Orissa still ranks low in industrial 
progress of the country. The following 
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selected economic indicators emphaslc that 
the momentum for industialisation needs to be 
quickened. 


Selected Economic Indicators, 1986-87. 
Orissa India 


1.Numbor of Factory Worl- 


ers per 1000 population 4 7 
2.Per caplta gross output in 

Industry in rupees 788.4 1713.7 
3.Per capita value added by | 

manufacture In rupees 142.7 329.1 
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A Profile of Economic Development of 
Orissa Since Independence 


Dr. G.S. Das 


Orissa Is the epitome of poverty, char- Analysis of the problem of poverty, un- 
acterised by the predominance of primary employment, and Income distribution In Orls- 
sector, which contributes nearly two- thirds of sa is severly limited by the quallty and 
the state's domestic product. The percentage rellabliity of, available data. Various estimates 
of population dependent upon the primary are however, avallable regarding the percent- 
sector for thelr livelihood is pretty high, ap- age of population below the poverty line In 
proximating Iittte above three-fourth of the Orissa. Whether per capita consumer expen- 
total population. According to the 1991 Cen- diture or calorle consumption, whatever 
sus, the total population of Orissa is 34 million, yardstick Is applied, poverty In the state Is 
of which nearly 88 percent live In rural areas. observed to have declined between 1951-52 
The active labour force in the state comprises and 1989-90 from 88 p.c. to 44 p.c. Although 
53 p.c of the total population, of which nearly such an arithmonorphic concept like the 
79 p.c. are engaged In agriculture and other poverty line helps us In providing a bench- 
allled actlvitles. Thus, the economy of Orissa mark of poverty to appreciate the magnitude 
continues to be predominantly agricultural of the problem, yet it does not have much 
despite four decades of plan development. analytical significance since It avolds spelling 
The Draft Sixth Plan (1980-85) of the Govern- out the nature and dimenstons of poverty and 
ment of Orissa observes In this regard does not provide the strategy for the uplift of 
"Analysing the soclo-economlc development the poor. Instead, it Involves the fallacy of 
of Orissa through more than a quarter century misplaced concreteness as In the process, 
of planning efforts, It Is noticed that the rural growth gets abstracted from its Inseparable 
economy has not Improved to any substantlal soclo-polltical and psychological aspects. 
extent. The state ls now facing problems of The pity Is that those who are vocal about 
gruelling poverty, growing unemployment, poverty in this country are themselves not 
reglonal Imbalance and Inadequate growth." poor and the politiclans blowing the trumpet 


of poverty make capltal out of it. The contem- 


2. Integrated Hura p } » Economic Recovery of the Hural Poor. 9 
and Agricultural Labour, SFDA- Small Farmers Development Agency, CAD-Command Area Development. IADP. 
Intensive Area Development Programme. HYVP- High Yielding Varlety Programme, DPAP- Drought Prone Area 
Programme, ITDP-Intensive Tribal Development Programme MNP. Minimum Needs Programme. NAY- Nehru 
Ao])gar Yoyana, TRYSEM- Traing of Rural Youth for Self Employment. 
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porary analysis of poverty tends to hide the 
historical, social and psychological forces that 
initiate, sustain and perpetuate poverty. This 
naturally leads one to believe that the solution 
to poverty depends elther on the compassion 
of the rich or on the accommodative spirit of 
the poor, the latter Is proverblally true in our 
state. 


The fact remains that even after four 
decades of planned growth with the Implementa- 
tion of a plethora of anti-poverty programmes 
from time to time like IRDP, ERRP, MFAL, NWEP 
SFDA, CAD. LADP, IAAP, HYVP DPAP ITDP 
NMP NRY, etc. the people of Orissa are by 
and iarge, steeped in stark poverty’. Their 
economic well-being continues to be heavily 
dependent upon the fate of agriculture, which 
In Its turn depends heavily upon the state of 
monsoon. The foregoing discusston reveals 
the fact of preponderance of agriculture and 
allied activities in the state domestic product 
(SDP). 


Agriculture belng the’ predominant 
souce of tivelihood of the people of Orlssa 
about two-thirds of the state income ts 
generated for about 80 p.c. of the total work 
force of the state. The growth rate of foodgrain 
‘production has been estimated at 3.7 p.c. per 
annum between 1950-51 and 1989-90. 
Agricultural income has registered an in- 
crease of 5.5 p.c. per annum at 1990-91 prices 
during the Seventh Plan period. The per capita 
foodgrain production in Orissa is only 284.8 
kg. as against 880.6 k.g. In Punjab. The rate of 
yleld of rice per hectare In Orissa Is 12.8 quin- 
tals in 1988-89 as against 29.6 gl., 27.7 gl., and 
25.7gl. In Tamil Nadu, Punjab, and Andhra 
Pradesh respectively. Despite the rising trend 
in the rate of rice yield, the fact remains that 


Orissa’s position Is significantly lower than 
most other states and that of the All-India 
average. Rice constitutes the major cereal of 
Orissa, which accounts for nearly 30 p.c. of 
the total foodgrain production. In 1989-90 the 
tota! area under rice cultivation was 41.37 lakh 
hects. and the total rice production in that year 
is estimated at 62.5 lakh M.T.s (Provisional). 
The target is to reach and annual productlon 
level of 72 lakh M.T.s rice by the end of the 
Eighth Plan. Though the Orissan economy Is 
predominantly agricultural, It remains back- 
ward In agriculture vis-a-vis other states as Is. 
being indicated by the consumption of fer- 
tillser per hectare. This Is 16.4 k.g. per hectare 
for Orissa as against 185.5 k.g., 150 k.g., 112.6 
k.g. 112 k.g. In case of Uttar Pradesh, Punjab. 
Tamlii Nadu, and Andhra Pradesh respectively. 


The net cultivable area of the state Is 
about 65.50 fakh hectares and the total Irriga- 
tion potential created from all sources, l.e.. 
major, medium, and minor (flow & lift) by 1989 
was of the order of 18.87 lakh hectares. Thus, 
the land under Irrigation system In Orissa con- 
stitutes hardly 30 p.c. of the total arable land 
while the rest are rain-fed areas. The striking 
contrast in this regard Is with Punjab and 
Haryana, where irrigated area as percentage 
of total cultivable land Is 91.8 p.c. and 69.1 p.c. 
respectively. Another Important indicator of 
optimum farm income is the use of pesticide 
and in this respect Orissa lags far behind that 
of most other states . For example, the con- 
sumption of pesticide per hectare In Orissa In 
19877-88 was only 184 grams as against that 
of 1701 gms , 782 gms, 670 gms. and 661 
gms. In Tamil Nadu. Andhrapradesh, Punjab 
and Haryana respectively. Considering all 
those yardsticks, it Is no wonder that If the 
Green Revolution has been ahleved In the 
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states of Punjab, Haryana, Andhra Pradesh, 
and Tamll Nadu, Orissan agriculture rematns 
far from being green. 


The industrial scenario in Orlssa is grim 
as the state Is characterised by Industria! 
backwardness on account of Inadequate 
productive capital investment, sluggish value 
added by manufacturer, poor Industrial in- 
frastructure, lack of local entrepreneural 
talent, regional imbalance and a relatively high 
capital-output ratio. The percentage contribu- 
tion of the manufacturing sector to the net 
state domestic product Is abysmally low, It 
being 7.89 p.c. and 8.75 p.c. In 1986-87 and 
1987-88 respectively at constant (1970-71) 
prices. The number of registered factorles In 
the organised sector of Orissa In 1987-88 was 
1584, which Includes large, medium, and 
small scale Industrles..As such, the reglstered 
factories In Orissa in 1987-88 as a percentage 
of All-India factorles lis a mere 1.5 p.c. One 
redeeming feature of industrialisation in Orls- 
sa during the Sixth and Seventh Five year 
Plans has been a steady increase In capttal 
Investment. The Invested capital Inclusive of 
both fixed and workIng capital In the industrial 
sector of the state has Increased from Rs. 
1,064 crores In the year 1979-80 to Rs. 2058 
crores at the end ot the Sixth Plan (1984-85). 
During the Seventh Plan perlod, 88 new large 
and medlum industries with an Investment of 
Rs. 429 crores and 12,027 small-scale units 
with an Investment of Rs. 233.69 crores were 
set up In the state. The new Industries were set 
up In diversified flelds such as engineering. 
chemicals, plastics and polymers, metallurgl- 
cal, agro and forest based. and electronics 
sectors The total employment In the In- 
dustrial sector of the state was 162 lakhs In 
1987-88. which constitutes 2.1 p.c of the total 


employment in the industrial sector of India. 
Net value added In the factory sector of the 
state In 1987-88 was of the order of Rs.473 
crores and this, as In terms of its Ali- indla 
share, mere 1.7 p.c. Quite a number of in- 
dustries have gone sick in the state, thelr num- 
ber being 12 large scale units and 9125 small 
scale units. 


Another Interesting feature of in- 
dustrialisation in the state is the capital struc- 
ture according to type of ownership. In the 
year 1984-85, the number of units in the public 
sector was 140 with an investmant of Rs. 1584 
crores, 48 units in the joint sector with an 
Investment of Rs. 200 crores 978 units in the 
private sector with a total Investment of Rs. 230 
crores, and 103 untts In the Co- operative sector 
with an investment of Rs. 36 crores. With 76 
p.c. of the total Investment In publlc sector 
industries In 1984-85, this section constitutes 
about 64.2 p.c. of the total Industrial output of 
the state with shares being 25.2 p.c., 8.8 p.C., 
and 1.7 p.c. for the private sector, joint sector 
and Co-operative sector respectively. While 
the Industrlal sector in the state has realised 
an impressive achievement during the Sixth 
and Seventh Plan, the parameters of Industrial 
growth still leave much to be desired. The 
broad objective of the Eighth Plan Is to Im- 
prove these parameters further by bringing 
about allround Industrial growth in the state. 
The new Industrial Policy Resolution of the 
state In 1992 specifically states that continous 
efforts would be made to modernise and 
diversify industrial units In the Public Sector 
and simultaneously to follow the Exit Policy for 
chronically sick units. However, the malin 
thrust would be on encouraging new Industrial 
ventures In the private assisted and joint sec- 
tors. Emphasis would be on growth of high- 
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tech and export-orinted industries, agro and 
food processing industries, electronics, 
hardware and software industries, etc. Attrac- 
tive incentives and facilities have been 
provided in the industria! sector with special 
emphasis on industrially backward areas of 
the state with a view to removing regional 
imbalance in Industries. 


Orissa is endowed with a rich varity of 
mineral resources. which constitute nearly 17 
p.c. of the total mineral deposits at the All- 
india level. The landmass of the state is oc- 
cupied by rocks ranging across almost the 
entire geological time scale. Minerals are a 
fundamental component of a nation's 
economic strength and play a pre-eminent 
role in its economic development. Take the 
case of Zambla and Chile where one mineral 
copper alone plays a strategic role in thelr 
economics. It acts as a catalyst In these 
economics as It contributes significantly to 
G.D.P, foreign exchange earnings and 
employment alongwith a strong finkage ef- 
fects, both forward and backward. The prin- 
cipal mineral resources of Orissa comprise 
Iron ore, Manganese, Chromite, Bauxite, 
Lead, Zinc, Limestone. Graphite, Dolomite, 
Quartz & Quartzite, Chinaclay and Coal. The 
estimated output of all minerals In the state in 
1989 was In the tune of 272.8 lakh M.T. valued 
at Rs. 55,537 lakhs. The state Is an exporter of 
mineral products to overseas countries and in 
an export promotion drive the exports of 
metallurgical and mineral products have in- 
creased substantially during the Seventh Plan 
period. Exporting of metallurgical! products in- 
creased by 7613.0 p.c. In 1988-89 over the 
previous year and 1343.4 p.c. over 1984- 85. 
Similarly. the export of mineral products by 
value increased by 192.8 p.c. In 1988-89 over 


1987-89. The mineral sector provides employ- 
ment to a large section of population, ranging 
from unskilled to semi-skilled and highly 
qualified and sophisticated labour force. 
During the Eighth Plan period, a massive 
growth rate has been’ envisaged for the 
mineral sector The emphasis would be on 
concept-orinted exploration with multi-dis- 
ciplinary inputs, aided by remote sensing 
data. An all-out effort wou!d be made for 
development of infrastructure facilities in the 
mining areas of the state and Implementation 
of measures for preventing degradation of en- 
vironment. The objective of the Eighth Pian 
proposal is to ensure that mineral sector 
makes a sizeable contribution to economic 
development of the state. 


Another core sector of an economy Is 
the Infrastructural sector, which includes both 
physica! and social infrastructure Physicat in- 
frastucture Includes irrigation power and 
transport and communication and banking 
while social infrastucture comprises health 
and education. The level of cinrvelopnmmt of 
Infrastructure Is an index of a country's 
ecomomic progress It Is an Important 
parameter of economic progress. Being con- 
sclous of the direct and positive co-relation 
between Infractructure and economic 
development, the state Government has been 
making consistant and continuous efforts to 
augment the Infrastructural base during the 
Plan periods. Power belng a key Input is one 
of the prime movers of economic develop- 
ment. increase In power generation has a cas- 
cading impact on all sectors leading to 
Increased growth In Industrial, agricultural and 
mineral output. Despite a number of major 
hydro-electricity projects In the state like 


- Hirakud. Machkund. Balimela, Rengall and 
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the scenario at the end of the Seventh Plane 
was that the installed capacity in the state 
including the Central share was 1675.45 M.M. 
with energy avallability of 721 M.M. as against 
the demand of 1271 M.M.. The shortfall works 
out to 43 p.c. as against 6.3 p.c. at the All India 
level. This massive deficit not only inhibits 
economic progress of the state but also acts 
as a major deterrent for new investment. The 
Eighth Plan projection in the power sector 
aims at a total availability of energy to the tune 
of 1627 N.W. against the estimated demand of 
1299 N.W. with a deficit of 25 p.c.. 


The transport sector comprises Airways, 
Railways, Road, inland water transport and 
sea ports. The state has one Airport at 
Bliubaneswar, which is connected with Delhi 
and other important cities of India. Orissa is a 
state having a long coast line of about 480 
K.Ms.. There is only one major port in Orissa 
coast line, i.e., Paradeep Port.. Besides, one 
fair-weather minor port at Gopalpur was com- 
missioned in March 1990. The handling 
capacity in Gopalpur Port at present is 
restricted only to 600 to 700 tonns per day and 
that too it operates only five months in a year. 
During the Eighth Plan period it is proposed to 
raise its handling capacity to 3000 to 4000 
tonns per day, besides converting it to an 
All-weather Port. 


With regard to transport and .cum- 
munication, Orissa still continues to have a 
visible deficiency. The state suffers from poor 
coverage by railway routes and poor track 
expansion. The railway line per 1000 sq. kms. 
of area in the state is only 12.73 kms. as 
against 42.9 kms. in Punjab, about 30 kms in 
a number of states like Utter Pradesh, Bihar, 
Haryana, Gujurat and Assam. Orissa's railway 
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route length is even less than the All-india 
average of 18.3 kms. The total length of road 


‘in the state in 1988-89 was 30,638 kms. which 


accounts for 102.16 kms of road per lakh of 
poput!ation as against 435 kms. for Kerala, 401 
kms. for Himachal’ Pradesh, 4204 kms. for 
Karnataka, 308 kms. for Tamil Nadu. This road 
leangth in the state per lakh of population is 
even far too less than the All-India average of 
233 kms. in 1988-89. Percentage of villages 
Connected with all-weather road in Orissa in 
1987-88 was 15 p.c. as against cent percent in 
Kerala, 99 p.c. in Punjab and Haryana and 74 
p.c. in Gujarat and 63 p.c. in Tamilnadu. 
Similarly the number of banks in Orissa per 
lakh of population in March 1990 was 6.57 as 
against 21.33 in Goa. 14.22 in Himachal 
Pradesh, 10.37 in Punjab, 9.30 in Kerala. The 
foregoing facts reveal a somewhat slow 
development of the physical infrastructure 
base of the state. 


The economic scenario described 
above early reveals that Orissa maintains a 
low economic profile vis-a-vis other states and 
All-India. There is poverty in the midst of plenty 
in the state. It is somewhat unfortunate that 
the state is steeped in stark poverty despite its 
rich mineral resources, forest resources, long 
coast line and a vast brackish water lake, 
Chitka. Orissa’s agriculture is not yet free from 
the vagaries of monsoon even afte: four 
decades of pain development. The per capita 
SDP of Orissa at 1980-81 prices at the end of 
Seventh Plane is estimated at Rs. 1,455 as 
against Rs. 1910 for All-India. The disparity in 
per capita income between the state and All- 
India is nearly 33.33 p.c.. It is estimated that an 
investment of the Order of Rs. 11,000 crores 
would be necessary, assuming the !.C.O.R. of 
5 1. for boosting up the State economy on a 
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par with All-India. Inspite of the compelling 
need to make massive investments for 
strengthening the infrastructural base of the 
state economy tn areas like irrigation, power 
and energy, transport and communication as 
well as in other core sectors, the state has 
been forced to fall in line with the National 
priority and approach to the Eighth Plan as 
approved by the NDC; according to these, 
more than 50 p.c. of the Plan outlay has been 
earmarked for rural development and! 
reconstructions. Schemes to provide: fuller 
employment to work force in rural areas and 
those to improve the standard otf living of the 
rural poor have been given importance at the 
cost of growth rate per se. One can appreciate 
the strategy of rural development, provided 
the massive doses of plan investment allo- 
cated for this purpose goes into directly 
productive acivities and capital formation in 
rural areas. ‘Instead, our past experience 
shows that massive doses of investiment 
made on rural development and reconstruc- 
‘tion do not augment the capital resources and 
productive capacities in rural areas propor- 
tionately. As such, the scarce investible 
resources get frittered away by way of con- 
sumption weatth and money fiowing down the 
drain. 


The foregoing discussion focusses 
one's attention on the physical and financiat 
aspects of the development problem neglect- 
ing the political, social, anthropological and 
psychological aspects; all of these taken 
togather have a strong bearing on the pace 
and pattern of development. Ecomomic 
development in the state is not merely being 
impeded by the shortage of savings for invest- 
ment, shortage of capita! goods, raw materials 
and the like but also by - host of non-economic 


and non-capital factors such as demographic 
imbalances, truncated social order with a 
pluralistic structure of society, traditional value 
systems, pre - scientific mentally and the like. 
The high rate of population growth in a 
predominantly agrarian economy in the 
traditional variously af- 
fects our efforts to achieve economic develop- 
mant, the main effect being a retardation of 
improvement of living standards. Rapid 
population increase calls for relatively greater 
capital outlays and increased productivity 
merely to provide for additional population, 
and still greater capital investment and in- 
creased productivity for improved living 
levels. Most of the Third World countries after 
their independence have become bereft of 
leades, in politics, administration, industry, 
trade and commerce, education, and in 
professional and technical fields, and India is 
no exemption to this. With a somewhat weak 
and unstable political system, a conspicuous 
lack of a political will, a corrupt and inefficient 
bureaucracy, a truncated educational system 
which has cutlived its utility, a disparate and 
stratified socia! order stratification inhibiting 
social and economic mobility, as one finds 
them in India and for that purpose in Orissa, 
tend to retard economic progress. The in- 
gredients of the value systems are in our 
country are in apparent conflict with the na- 
tional aspirations for economic advancement. 
For example, some of the cultural socio-cul- 
tural elements appear to be in contlict with 
technological development and attainment of 
higher standards of living. With the emphasis 
on spiritual rather than material values, tradi- 
tional patterns of thought and action, the 
parochialism of the diverse religious racial, 
ethnic, lingustic, and territorial groups, the 
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tendency to place savings into traditional 
channels of non-productive investments like 
jewellry, real estates etc. lavish expenditure on 
traditional cultural and religious rituals, 
ceremonies and festivals, all taken together 
impede economic progress. 


Another obstruction to economic 
development in most of the developing yet 
underdeveloped countries is the increasing 
mass disillusionment and frustration of the 
population with the rate of economic 
progress. Disappointment of the people with 


the rate of economic progress may itself tend 
further to retard the development process. 
Increasing unemployment and under-empioy- 
ment, intending disparity between the rich and 
the poor, the dichotomy between precepts 
and practice on the part of the political 
leaders, a disproportionate allocation of 
scarce investible resources to forms of social 
investment rather than productive investment 
tend to frustrate the development efforts as it 
has happend in case of India and for that 
matter in the state of Orissa in the past. 
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Agriculture in Orissa - An Overview 


Dr. R. N. Mohanty 


The State of Orissa has a total 
geographical area of about 155.7 lakh hec- 
tares, out of which 65.42 lakh hectares Is cul- 
tivated and another 6 lakh hectares Is 
culturable fallow. The State abounds in hills 
and forests, rivers and rivulets. The long coast 
line and the undulating terrain lying between 
the hill ranges confers diverse agro-ecological 
situations for raising a variety of crops and fruit 
trees. Broadly the State Is divided into four 
physiographic divisions based on the existing 
relief features, viz, Northern plateau, Central 
Table Land, Eastern Ghat and the Coastal 
Plains. Topographically, the cultivated land is 
classified as high, medium and low. Taking the 
land type, the topography, the climate and the 
soil, the State has been sub- divided into 10 
Agro-climatic Zones with distinct ecological 
conditions which provides the base for 
developing optimum farm practices including 
crops suitable for each zone. 


The total annual rainfall of the State is 
about 1500 mm of which about 1200 mm is 
received within four monihs from June to Sep- 
tember. The rain during the subsecjuent 
periods ‘is. uncertain. Experience has shown 
that more than the quantum of rain, the even 
distribution of the precipitation during the 
Kharif season from June to October plays the 
key role in ensuring a good level of produc- 


tion. In years of aberrant weather conditions, 
the delayed onset of rains, intermittent tong 
drought spells, torrential rains causing flood or 


early withdrawol of South-West monsoon cause 


serious setbacks to crop yields. This situation 
is further aggravated because of the fact that 
hardly 30% of the cropped area Is irrigated 
during Kharif. This heavy dependence on rains 
has been the bane’of agriculture In Orissa. The 
agriculture development strategy has there- 
fore been directed towards developing crops 
and cropping systems which could withstand 
or escape the vagaries of monsoon and help 
in providing a fair degree of stability to agricul- 
tural production. 


As per the 1981 Census, the main 
workers constituted 32.75% of the total 
population of the State. Of the maln workers 
46.94% are cultivators, 27.8% are agricultural 
labourers and 25.30%are non- agricultural 
workers. 


Agricuiture is the mainstay of about 
75% of the total working force and contributes 
aboul 50% of the State domestic product. 
Considering the importance of the agriculture 
sector in the State and in view of the instability 
faced in crop production due to climatic aber- 
rations, emphasis has been laid on rapid dis- 
semination of knowledge on improved 
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technology to the farming community through 
a well-knit linkage between research and ex- 
tension machinery in the State. Some of the 
thrust areas of the production programme are: 
(a) diversification of crops in the uplands, par- 
ticularly in the drought prone areas; (b) in- 
creasing high yielding coverage; tc) 
promoting fertilizer consumption; (d) effective 
use of irrigation water through appropriate 
water management practices; (e) soll amend- 
ments whatever required; (f) integrated pest 
management ; and (g) increasing area under 
fruits and vegetables. 


"Rice is the staple food crop of the State 
grown in about 41 lakh hectares In Kharif 
season and about 2-3 lakh hectares in the 
summer season under Irrigation. it is grown 
under varying soil types and different water 
regimes. The upland rice which occupies 
about 24% of the total paddy area is grown 
under rain-fed conditions..It is shorter in dura- 
tion and the yields are Invariably low. It is very 
much prone to variations in rainfall and is 
responsible to depress the average produc- 
tivity level. A two pronged strategy has there- 
fore been adopted to improve the situation. 


(a) Persuading the farmers to grow pulses 
and oilseeds in place of paddy In upland 
area either as a pure or as a mixed crop; 
& 


(b) growing super-fast, high yielding 
varieties of paddy like Heera and Kalyani 
in lieu of local varieties. This system of 
diversification is gaining popularity with 
farmers. 

The medium land rice which occupies 
about 40% of the paddy area gives better yield 
than upland rice. 


There are excellent varieties available 
with high yielding potential suited to the 
medium land condi‘‘on. A good management 
practice coupled with growing of high yielding 
varieties ensures better production. The low 
land areas which constitute about 36% of 
paddy land falls into two categories, namely, 
(a) the rainfed tow land; and (b) water logged 
areas with poor drainage. The farmers normal- 
ly prefer to grow long duration paddy varieties 
which could stand varying degree of water 
submergence. Unlike the high and medium 
land, rice is the only choice for the low land 
conditons. Varieties are now available known 
as deep water paddy which can stand water 
submergence and is growing in popularity. As 
a result of different measures taken in the field 
of rice cuiture it has been possible to raise the 
rice productivity from a level of about 969 
kg/hect. in 1984-85 to 1431 kg/hect. in 1989- 
90. There is still scope to raise this productivity 
level by adoption of belter technology and 
management practices. Some of the impor- 
tant areas needing attention are : (a) increas- 
ing the area under high yielding coverage 
suited to different soil and climatic situations; 
{b) increasing fertilizer consumption level; and 
(c) crop diversification. 


High yielding coverage under paddy 
has increased to about 50% by 1990-91. The 
farmers are keen to adopt newer varieties with 
better yield potentia!. The latest release of su- 
petfast varieties maturing within 70-75 days 
has brought In the much needed insurance 
against crop loss in the drought affected area. 
The varieties like Kalinga-3, Pathara, 
Banaprabha and Ananda have been popular 
with the farmers in the medium land. For the 
low land regions, varieties like Tulas? and 
Savitri and Panidhan have found favour with 
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the farmers. A sound seed production 
programme has been built up to produce ade- 
quate quantities of seed to supply to the 
farmers. 


Fertilizers 


Fertiliser is the kingpin in agriculture. 
The fertiliser use in the State however 
remained at a low tevel of about 12 kg of 
nutrients per hectare till 1985. The farmers by 
and large are more inclined and habituated to 
apply fertilizer for rice crop than pulses and 
oilseeds. High yieiding rice varleties are 
responsive to fertilisation, particularly phos- 
phorus and nitrogen. With good management 
practices high yields of paddy of 6-8 ton- 
nes/hectare have been possible in the State. 
Lack of availability of fertiliser within easy 
reach of the farmers has been one of the deter- 
rent factors for improving fertiliser consump: 
tion In the State. Large scale fertiliser 
der onstrations with different products in rice 
and other crops have been organised in the 
farmers fields to educate the farmers on the 
beneficial effects of fertiliser application. Ap- 
plication of green manure and blo-fertiliser has 
been found to be useful in combination with 
inorganic fertiliser. As a result, some of these 
ameliorative measures, the fertiliser consump- 
tion level has tisen from 12 kg/hect. to 22 
kg/hect during the last 5 years. Though there 
is an Increase in consumption level, it Is still 
below the national consumption level. There- 
fore, still targer efforts have to be given to 
mobilise all resources and provide the neces- 
sary Infrastructural and eredit facilities to 
motivate the farmers to go in for larger con- 
sumption of fertiliser. In this context, the role of 
balanced chemical fertilisation and applica- 
tion of micro- nutrients deserve consideration. 


Research has shown that in the leached solls 
better yields are obtained by application of 
Zinc Phosphate before planting. 


Diversification of Crops 


As a measure of ensuring food security, 
the farmers have the first preference for grow- 
ing rice irrespective of the land type. But ex- 
perience has shown that the upland rice which 
constitutes about 24% of the total paddy land 
is worst hit by the vagaries of monsoons and 
therefore not only affects the farmers income 
but also depresses the state average for rice. 
The Government have therefore launched a 
conscious programme to dissuade the 
farmers from growing paddy in the upland. In 
its place, non-paddy crops like pulses and 
oilseeds have been recommended. Amongest 
the pulses, Arhar has been found to be the 
most remunerative followed by Black Gram 
and Green Gram. Being a leguminous crop it 
also helps in recuperating the soll fertiity and 
ensures better monetary return to the farmers. 
Arhar has also come handy for use in inter- 
cropping and sequence cropping systems. 
Amongst the oilseed crops, Groundnut has 
been most popular and has registered a 
coveted growth in coverage and production. 
The groundnut yields in Orissa have been the 
best in the country and groundnut cultivation 
under residual moisture In the Rabl season Is 
a unique practice for the State. It responds 
well to phosphatic fertilisation. The 
Groundnut-Arhar mixed cropping has caught 
up in a big way with the farmers of Orissa and 
holds the key to the success of dry land farm- 
ing In the future years. In similar situations 
where the farmers do not come forward to 
give up rice completely, they have been per- 
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suaded to adopt rice based intercropping with 
Arhar in the up lands. 


Oilseeds & Pulses 


Oilseeds constitute the major group of 
commercial crops for the farmers and consists 
of groundnut, mustard, sesamum and niger. It 
is widely cultivated as a pure crop and oc- 
casionally as a mixed crop. These four crops 
account for 10.8 lakh hectares out of a total 
area of 11.5 lakh hectares under oilseeds in 
the State. Castor, Safflower and !inseed oc- 
cupy small areas. There has been a concerted 
effort to bring in larger areas under oilseeds 
and to step up edible oil production internally 
to meet the growing demand of the people. 
The oilseed technology mission set up at the 
national level provided a special thrust for oil- 
seed production in the State. As a result of all 
these measures there has: been a rapid in- 
crease both in area & production of oilseeds in 
the State. From an area coverage of 3,30,000 
hect. production level of two lakh fifteen 
thousand tonnes respectively during 1970-71, 
it rose to eleven lakh fiftyone thousand hect. 
and nine lakh tonnes during 1990-91. Among 
the four major oilseeds, the maximum in- 
crease was In groundnut. A massive 
programme has been drawn up to bring In 
additional coverage under ollseeds during the 
8th: plan perlod and to make the state self 
sufficient In meeting its edible oil requirement 
by the turn of the century. Sunflower as an 
oilseed crop has proved to be very successful 

‘In many states and there Is a proposal to 
Introduce Sunflower In a big way In the State 
In the coming years. The hybrid Sunflower 
offers a great scope to give Increased ylelds 
and therefore It deserves introduction. There 
are excellent hybrid varieties avallable which 


need to be tested before they are passed on 
to the farmers. Another oilseed crop is 
Soyabean which is a dual purpose crop in 
providing both fat & protein to the people. 
Soyabean expansion would however depend 
on establishing a good crusning & market 
facilities inside the State. Earller experiments 
on the crop In some districts have shown that 
the crop has a future in the State in estab- 
lishing a better cropping system for the high 
lands. 


Amongst the cash crops, Sugarcane, 
Jute and Cotton hold out promise for the 
farmers. With establishment of new sugar fac- 
tories and cotton mills in the States, there Is a 
greater need to diversify from the current tradi- 
tional cropping to a greater commercial ap- 
proach in the field of agriculture. The cotton 
crop in Kalahandi district has already proved 
to be a good money earner for the average 
farmer. Today he is prepared to adopt a higher 
risk high profit cropping pattern. What is re- 
quired at this initial stage is to organise the 
Industry sector In such a manner that the 
farmer is able to dispose of his produce at a 
good price and with greater ease. The Jute 
yields of Orissa are ‘as good as what Is obta= 
ining elsewhere. But the Jute coverage wid 
ely fluctuates basing on the market price of 


jute fibre. 
The muittiple cropping system including 


Jute and paddy is an established pattern in the 
coastal districts of the State. 


Another area which needs prompt at- 
tention is maximisation of area under fruits & 
vegetables to provide better nutrition to the 
average person. Fruits should not remain the 
choice of food for the rich class but should be 
avallable at a low price to the indigent and 
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poor. This is possible only if we have large 
scale production and organised marketing of 
fruits. There are excellent Citrus and Mango 
varieties in the State. What Is required is to 
have a well planned programme to exploit the 
rich local germ plasm, for developing better 
and higher yielding geno types with greater 
adoption to diverse agro-ecology conditions. 
The Government have rightly stressed jhe 
need of promoting and establishing agro- 


based industries in the hinterlands of large 
scale fruit and vegetables cultivation. 
Agricultural products with superior quality 
could be an exportable item for earning valu- 
able foreign exchange. It is therefore neces- 
sary that allout efforts are made for 
establishing a viable linkage between farming- 
industry and marketing so that the State could 
secure a place of pride in the agricultural map 
of the country. 
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Education in Orissa 
after Independence 


Prof. Jagannath Mohanty 


1. INTRODUCTION : 


Dr. Prem Kirpal (1987 p. 56) has rightly 
observed, "Indian Independence came at a 
crucial time in modern history. We were called 
upon to share among ourselves and with other 
nations the crisis of man's predicament arising 
from the explosion of knowledge, population, 
human expectations and technological devel- 
opments. The middle of this century was a 
water-shed between the Industrial civilization 
of the past and a painfully emerging future of 
great periods and unprecedented opportuni- 
ties. The new realities and the fast-growing 
challenges of the post-war world called for a 
large measure of creativity and the qualities of 
discrimination and harmonious human rela- 
tions which only a right type of education could 
generate". Independence opened new vistas 
of economic development, social change and 
democracy which brought about robust opti- 
mism and abundant enthusiasm for expansion 
of education at all stages. As mentioned by 
Mohanty (1991 p.3) after Independence em- 
phasis was laid on educational advancement 
and social purposes of education for using 
education as a tool for realisation of national 
aspirations and for meeting national challenges. 
The Educational system was geared to the 


needs of democracy, socialism and secularism 
as adumbrated in the Constitution of India. 


Although in Orissa there was unprece- 
dented expansion of education in pre and post 
Independence era at all levels, the pace of 
progress was slow in comparison to other 
states. The opening scene of educational de- 
velopment of the state presented a very dismal 
picture at the time of attainment of Independ- 
ence and Orissa is regarded as one of the nine 
states ofthe country which are still backward in 
the field of education. According to the Direc- 
torate of Elementary Education, Orissa (1988- 
89 p.1) the entire state of Orissa had 6,814 
Primary Schools with an enrolment otf 2.55 
lakhs, 286 M.E. Schools with 32,000 students 
and 106 Secondary Schools with 15,000 enrol- 
ment in 1947-48. The total number of colleges 
(Arts, Science and Commerce} was only 12 
with an enrolment of 4,104 and there was only 
one University i.e. Utkal University to cater to 
the needs of higher educalion. 


Consequent upon the change in the Gov- 
ernment Policy and changes in the social, 
political as well as economic arena, educa- 
tional facilities expanded spectacularly. By the 
year 1950-51, the number of Primary schools 
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increased from 6,814 to 9,801, M.E. Schools 
from 286 to 501, Secondary Schools from 106 
to 172 and colleges from 12 to 14. 


During the last 44 years the significant ri3e 
inthe number of institutions, teachers and stu- 
dents may be seen from the following table. 


TABLE - 1 


Number of Institutions, Teachers and Stu- 
dents at various stages of Education in 
Orissa. 


Slege of hem 1947-48 1950-51 1960-61 1969-70 1978-79 1988-୫9 199061 
Education 


oe eee ere eee meer eee rere ee eee eee oe eee were ee 


Primary No.of 6.814 9801 21.858 26.554 34.599 39.293 3୨,593 
Schou Schools 

Enrolment 

inlkhs 255 3.15 1429 1826 26.12 35.02 36510 


Mdde No.o! 286 501 1,307 4,047 7,150 ୨,12୫ ୨.3୪25 
School Schools 

Ensoimeat 

,inlakhs 032 040 1.07 3.18 ୫501 ୨7୦ ୨୫୫ 


Secondary No.o 106 172 4592 1549 2.167 4239 4487 
Schoos Schools 

Enrolnen' 

inlakhs 0.15 0.16 0.44 171 260 7୨6 - 


Coleg to. 12 14 29 n 106 433 447 
Colicges 
Enrolmem 


inlahe 04 06 011 042 ୦୫8୫ 26 - 
(Source : Educalion of Orissa, 1988-89, Directorate of 
Elementary Education, Orissa p.1 and Report of the Activity 
of Education Deptt. 1990-91). Orissa has still lagged behind 
many states of the country and adequate action ought to be 
taken to make up the deliciencios as carly as possiblo. 
Progress of education in post-Independence Orissa at dif- 


ferent levels has been discussed in this paper. 


2. PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In Orissa Primary Education is provided in 
five classes i.e. from Class | to Class V and 
efforts are being made to provide Primary 
education facilities within the walking distance 
of childreni.e. 1 km. At presentthere are nearly 
40,000 Primary Schools out of which about 
2,000 schools called Sevashrams are man- 
aged by the Department of Harijan and Tribal 
Welfare and the remaining 38,000 schools by 
the Department of Education and Youth Serv- 
ices. Now approximately 12,000 habitations 
remain unserved by primary education facili- 
ties within this walking distance. 


The gross enrolment percentage of the 
total child population in the age-goup of 6-11 is 
99.92 and the net percentage is 74 as 25 per 
cent of the children enrolled in primary schools 
are either overaged or underaged. However 
the dropout rate at the end of class V has 
reduced from 77.8 per centin 1978-79to 48 per 
cent in 1988-89. The total enrolment figure in 
the primary schools/sections was 35.02 lakhs 
andtotal number of teachers was 90,540 inthe 
year 1988-89. Theteacher pupil ratio was 1 : 39 
and 75 per cent of the primary schoolteachers 
were trained. 


Compulsory Primary Education was the 
slogan of the national! leaders for a long time 
prior to Independence and universalisation of 
Elementary Education has been a Directive 
Principle in the Constitution of India. Continu- 
ous efforts have therefore been made for pro- 
viding educalional facilities for all children in the 
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age-group of 6-14 years. Unfortunately in Orissa 
40% of the area is covered by Tribal sub-plan 
Blocks and 38% of the State population belong 
to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. The 
physical, social and economic barriers are not 
only there, but also adequate motivation and 
‘awakening are lacking among these people 
which have stood in the way of expansion of 
elementary education in the State as a whole. 


The National Policy, 1986 laid great em- 
phasis onthe programme of Universalisation of 
Elementary Education and Government of india 
‘as well as the State Government have taken 
special measures for promoting enrolment of 
children in Primary Schools. The year 1990 
was fixed asthe target year for Universalisation 
of Primary Education for the children in the age- 
group of 6-11 years and the Technology Mis- 
sion took up the responsibility of providing 
primary education for all children in that age- 
group. 


The growth of Primary Education in the 
State from 1947-48 to 1988-89 has been shown 
in the following table. 


TABLE - 2 


Progress of Primary Education in Orissa as 
regards the number of Schools, teachers 
and students from 1947-48 to 1988-89. 


Years Mumber of Numbers of Teachers 
Primary Schools Mate Female Total 


Number of Students 
(In lakhs) 
Boys Gliris Total 


1947-48 6.814 16.260 260 16.520 2,49 0.09 2.55 
1950-51 ୨9୨,8୦1 16.208 317 16.525 2.57 0.64 315 
1957-58 15,547 23,189 ୨33 23.592 491 165 656 
1965-6 25.062 46.928 3,548 50,476 11.53 598 17.51 
1973-74 ୨32,410 63.818 4.301 68,119 14.36 8 33 22.69 
1978-79 34,593 69,537 6.882 76.419 16.11 10.01 26.12 
1980-81 35.893 73.349 7,570 80.919 16.67 10.83 27.50 
1984-85 36,193 - 73,599 9,020 ୫2.619 “9,21 12.88 32.09 
1986-87 ୨38,004 71,603 13.718 85,321 19.78 13.82 33.60 
1988-89 39,293 68,254 22,286 90.540 20.40 14.62 35.02 
1990-91 ୨୬୨.5୨93 -- 91,060 2142 14.98 36.40 


Source : Oirectorato of Eloinontary Educalion, Govt. of 
Orissa Education in Crissa, 1988-89 and Report on the 
Activilies of Education Oeptl., 1990-91 Govt. of Orissa, 
1991. 


Jt may be seen from the above Table that 
the numbers of Primary schoo! teachers and 
students are steadily increasing spectacularly. 
The number of male teachers is however 
gradually decreasing from 1984-85 and that of 
female teachers is increasing proportionately 
as well as continuously over these years. This 
has taken place due to the implementation of 
the Government Policy of giving more appoint- 
ments to women teachers particularly at the 
Primary Education level. 


While opening new Primary Schools, suffi- 
cient care was taken to set up more such 
schools in tribal and backward areas. With a 
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view to promoting enrolment and to reduce 
dropouts, various incentive measures were 
taken by the Government. In addition to such 
steps like increase of free studentship, exemp- 
tion of examination fees, enhancement of the 
scholarship amount, etc. taken by Govem- 
ment, free reading and writing materials are 
supplied to the S.C. & S.T. students in the age- 
group of 6-11 and 11-14 year. Attendance 
scholarships are also given to these students 
and free uniforms are provided to the girl stu- 
dents. Apart from this, more and more residen- 
tial quarters are constructed  ‘torlady teach- 
ers of Primary Schools. 


For promoting qualitative improvement of 
Primary Education, the Natlonal Policy of Edu- 
cation, 1988 provided for implementing the 
Operation Black Board which is meant for 
developing the infrastructural {acilities like 
construction ot at least two large rooms, ap- 
pointment ot at least two teachers one of them 
preferably being a lady teacher, text books, 
teachers’ guides, maps, charts, globes, games 
and sports equipment, musical instruments, 
driking water facility and other essential ameni- 
ties. Under this scheme 50% of primary schools 
have been covered in the first and second 
phases and the remaining schools would be 
covered in the next phases. For improving the 
quai'ity of Primary Education, Educational T.V. 
progiammes and Radio programmes are being 
broadcast regularly. Besides, various innova- 
tive projects like School Complex, School 
improvement Programmes, integrated Educa- 
tion, Early Childhood Care and Education are 


being implemented in the State {or promoting 
both the quality and quantity of Primary Educa- 
tion. 


3. MIDDLE SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Although Middle School Education is an 
integral part of Elementary Education in our 
State, a large number of Middle Schools have 
been tunctioning independently either under 
Government or private agencies. According to 
the 4th Educational Survey (1978-79) the number 
of Middle Schools In Orissa including the rural 
and urban areas was 7,150 and the number of 
teachers and students in these schools was 
22,254 and 5.01 lakhs respectively. The middle 
sections attached to the High Schools are also 
included in the aforesaid number. By 1986-87, 
the reference year for the 5th Educational 
Survey, the number of M.E. Schools increased 
to 9,092 with a significant growth in the number 
ofteachers and pupils. Total number of teach- 
ers and pupils in these schools for the year 
1986-87 was 28,149 and 8.72 lakhs respec- 
tively. Thus according to the Directorate of Ele- 
mentary Education (1989 p.3) during the pe- 
riod 1978-79 to 1986-87 the institutional growth 
registered 27.02%, teachers 20.94% and stu- 
dents 74.05%. 


The Table 3 will show the development of 
Middle Schoo! Education in Orissa during the 
period from 1947-48 to 1988-89. 
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TABLE - 3 


Growth of Middle School Education (Class Vl- 
Vil) during 1947-48 to 1990-91 as regards. 
Institutions, Teachers and Students. 


A 


Years MNumber ot Numbers of Teachers Number of Students 
Elementary Schools Male Female Total (In takhs} 
Boys GQirfs Total 
1 2 3 4 5 ¢ 7 8 


a ren re ee ee @ er ee ee eee ee i ee 


1947-48 286 13୫3 ୭୦ 483 ୦.୨30 0.02 ୦.32 
1950-51 501 2414 155 259 0,37 0.03 0.40 
1957-58 .769 ୨2୫85୦0 230 ଓ3୦0୫8୦ 0.51 ୦୨9 ୦. 
1965-66 3582 1୦435 749 11184 ` 2.10 0.45 2.55 
1973-74 5275 16316 1192 17508 “2.62 0.୨୫ 3.0 
1878-78 7150 20067 2187 22254 3.47 1.54 501 
1880-81 7958 “ 21494 2372 23866 3.95 1.୨୦ 5.85 
1984-95 ୫236 22112 ' 2472 24584 5.10 2.73 7.83 


1986-87 9୨୦82 24450 ଓ699 28149 5.55 3.17 ୫8.72 । 
1988-89 9125 31632 5316 36940 6.01 3.69 9.70 | 


1990-91 ୫325 ¬ ~ - 6.30 3.28 938 


Source : Directorate of Elementary Education, Govt. of 
Orissa, Bhubaneswar, Education in Orissa, 1988-89 and 
Govt. of Orlesa, Report on the Activities of Education Deptt. 
1991. 


The Table-3 indicates a steady and no- 
table progress of Middle Schoo! Education in 
the State as regards all aspects i.e. Institutions, 


teachers and students. One specla! feature of 


educational development at this stage was 
unlike the Primary Education Stage, the num- 
ber of male teachers has increased and not 
decreased after the year 1984-85. In comparl- 
son to 1988-87, during. 1988-89 the percent- 
ages of growth In respect to schools, teachers 
and students are 0.47, 31.25 and 11.23 re- 
spectively. 


4. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


During the year 1988-89, the total number 
of High Schools in the State was 4,239 and on 
the average, a popuiation of 7,074 is served by 
one school. Orissa occupies a better position in 
comparison to many other States of the coun- 
try In term of population being served by High 
Schoo! onthe average. For example, in Andhra 
Pradesh a High School serves a population of 
11,000, in Bihar 19,000, in Gujarat 10,700, in 
Karnataka 9,700, in Kerala 10,500, in Mahar- 
astra 9,000 and in West Benga! 9,700. The 
development of Secondary Education in the 
State recorded an increase of 95.61 per cent 


. over a period of 10 years (Ibid). 


The-Table-4 will give a picture of Secon- 
dary Education in the State over a period from 
1947-48 to 1990-91. 


TABLE - 4 


Development of Secondary Education in 
Orissa during the period from 1947-48 to 
1988-89 regarding schools, teachers and 
students. 


= een ees eg Smet ee ee ee eS Sa ee ee 


Number of Students 
{In lakhs} 
Boys Girfts Tolal 


Years Mumber ot “Numbers of Teachers 
High $chools Mate Female Tota! 


aes Ha a Ee mean er res wm me it 


1 2 3 4 5 ¢ 7 ® 


1947-48 1୦06 1414 9୨ 1505 0.14 0.01 0.15 
1950-51 172 2125 122 2247 ୦.15 0.01 ୦.16 
1957-58 278 3320 281 ଓଠେ଼1 ୦.3 ୦.୨ ୦.72 
1965-8 1030 ୨7୦44 7୫7 ୪୨7୦3! ୦.୨୭୦ ଠ.11 1.0! 
1973-74 1974 14028 1800 15828 1.57 0.37 1.94 
1978-79 2167 18୦80 2929 21009 1.95 0.8 2.63 
1980-81 2443 22207 4000 26207 232 0.88 3.20 
1984-85 336 28967 5316 ଓ4203 2.73 1.16 3.8୫8 
1986-87 39553 29552 5761 ୨5313 2.76 1.32 4.00 


* 1988-88 4239 31938 6427 38365 5.12 2.54 7.66 


1990-81 4487 
Sourco : Directorute of Elomentary Education, Govt. of 
Orissa, Educallon In Orissa, 1988-89 Shubaneswar. 
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Thereis significant development of Secon- 
dary, education in Orissa over these 44 years. 
Butthe progress will be more conspicuousit we 
calculate and comapre the percentages of growth 
in the number of schools, teachers and Stu- 
dents during the first decade i.e. 1947-48 to 
1957-58 and 1978-79 to 1988-89 given in above 
table. The percentages otf growth are 162.26, 
139.26 and 380.00 in respect of High Schools, 
teachers and students respectively during the 
1st decade whereas the corresponding per- 
centages are 95.6, 82.6 and 191.25 during the 
2nd decade. 


During the plan periods emphasis was 
given on the expansion of Secondary Educa- 
tion on a Selective basis in view of the under- 
utilisation of physical capacities of many rural 
and semi-urban schools of the State. The major 
objective has therefore been to achieve a 
controlled expansion ke ping in view the needs 
ot the backward districts and the weaker sec- 
tions, promotion of the quality of education, 
consolidation of existing facililies which require 
immediate improvement and rationalisation. 
School Broadcast programmes are available to 
High Schools for enriching and improving the 
quality of education. 


According to the Mudaliar Commission 1952- 
53 and Kothari Commission 1964-67, Secon- 
dary Education stage was the most effective 
‘Stage of vocationatisation, partly because of 
the comparative maturity of the students and 
partly because of its cost-effectiveness. An- 
other advantage of vocationalisation of Secon- 
dary Education is thatit diverts a fair proportion 


of students into different vocations thereby 
reducing the pressure on college admission 
(Mohanty, 1977, p.41). The Nationa! Policy on 
Education (NPE) (1986 p.14) has provided for 
covering 10% and 25% of students under the 
vocational courses at the Higher Secondary 
Education Stage by 1990 and by 1995 respec- 
tively. Accordingly Vocational education has 
been introduced in the State with effect from 
1987-88 and 31 High Schools have been up- 


” graded to vocational Higher Secondary Schools 


in the year 1987-88 and 150 in the year 1988- 
89. 


5. NONFORMAL EDUCATION : 


The NPE 1986 (p.11) has observed, "A 
large and systematic programme ot non-formal 
education will be launched for school dropouts, 
for children from habitations without schools, 
working children and girls who can not attend 
whole-day schools. Modern technological aids 
will be used to improve the learning environ- 
ment of N.F.E. Centres. Talented and dedi- 
cated young men and women from the local 
community will be chosen as instructors and 
particular attention paid to their training. 


Until recently, the NFE Centres were pro- 
viding a cheaper model primary schools in the 
State. These centres were being opened at 
smaller habitations where a regular primary 
school was not considered viable fromthe point 
of view of population. Therefore in many habi- 
tations having a population of 300 in nontribal 
areas and 200 in tribal areas, NFE Centres 
have been set up. 
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N.F.E. is mostly a part-time education meant 
for economically backward, working children 
and dropouts from formal schools. By 1988-89 
as many as 1,123 NFE Centres were function- 
ing as Madhyamik Chatasalisimparting educa- 
tion for classess VI and Vil and 138 projects 
were implemented but 138 coordinators and 
many supervisors who were engaged for good 
management and supervision of the N.F.E. 
Centres. 


6. TEACHER EDUCATION 


The N.P.E., 1986 (p.26) has viewed Teacher 
Education as a continuous process and its 
preservice and inservice components need to 
be well integrated. The system of teacher edu- 
cation would be over-hauled and the new pro- 
grammes would emphasize continuing educa- 
tion for teachers to meet the thrusts envisaged 
in the policy. Accordingly, 11 Government 
Secondary Training (DIET) one in each district 
for conducting inservice and preservice train- 
ing for teachers of primary and M.E. Schools. 
50 Secondary Training Schools are continuing 
to function as 7 such Training Schoots have 
been abolished. Two more Secondary Training 
Schools were likely to be converted to DIETs in 
the year 1988-89. 


The two Government Training Colleges 
located at Cuttack and Sambalpur have been 
upgraded to the status of Institute of Advanced 
Study In Education (IASE) in order to expand 
the facilities for research inthe area of Teacher 
Education and Training of inservice and pre- 
service teachers. Three other Government 


Training Colleges located at Angul, Bolangir 
and Balasore have also been upgraded to the 
status of Colleges of Education (CTE) andthe 
remaining three Government Training Colleges 
would be upgraded to CTEs during the current 
year. 


7. HIGHER EDUCATION 


There has been unprecedented expansion 
ofhigher education inthe State after Independ- 
ence. In the year 1947-48 there was only one 
University in the State called Utkal University. 
But now there are 5 Universities out of which 3 
are meant for general education e.g. Utkal, 
Berhampur and Sambalpur and two are meant 
for professional education and these are the 
University of Agriculture and Technology for 
promoting agricultura! & Engg. education and 
Sri Jagannath Sanskruta Viswavidyalayator 
promoting oriental learning & culture. 


Table - 5 can give a picture of the Prcgress 
of Higher Education in the State over the years 
after Independence. 
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TABLE - 5 


Progress of Higher Education In Orissa in 
respect of number of Colleges, Teachers 
and Students during the period from 1947- 
48 to 1988-89. 


Years Numberof Mumbers of Teachers Number of Students 
Coiteges Male Female Tota! {in lakhs} 
Boys ors Toto! 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1947-48 12 ୧251 17 ୬268 3,885 219 4104 
1950-51 14 278 ୧20 ୨2୨୫୫ 5.883 ଓ୫8୨ 282 
1957-58 16 ୨65 29 ୨୫4 6.246 730 6୨76 
1965-66 62 1362 170 1532 20492 2966 23458 
1973-74 85 2613 484 3097 53,710 8910 €2620 
1978-79 106 3725 684 4409 72,411 15,651 88062 
1980-81 188 4258 ୫୦3 5161 95,673 23,340 1190813 
1984-85 313 5709 1336 7045 127,898 36.482 164,380 
1986-87 345 6598 1961 8559 159,553 48.334 207.887 
1988-89 433 ୫280 2461 10,741200,250 60,662 260.912 
1990-91 459 = - - - - + 


As Is evident from the Table - 5, there has 
been tremendous expansion of higher educa- 
tion in Orissa during the decade ending with the 
year 1988-89. The total number of colleges 
(Arts, Science and Commerce) was 82 in the 
year 1977-78. It Increased to 433 in 1988-89 
recording an increase of 370.65 per cent over 
the decade. The number of teachers and stu- 
dents in higher education has shown a propor- 
tionate increase from 3,770 to 10,741 and from 
0.78 lakhs to 2.61 lakhs showing 185 percent 
and 230 per cent Increase respectively during 
the same decade. According to the Guvt. of 
Orissa Eighth Plan 1982-97 (1991 p.305) the 
number ot colleges has increased to 458 in 
1880-81. But College education has by far 
suffered a great set-back because of lack of 
required infrastructure facilities though numerl- 


cally the number is not iInconsiderable. But of 
tho total 459 general colleges functioning inthe 
State 409 are under Private Management and 
50 are under the State Government (Govt. of 
Orissa 19981 (a). 


8. ADULT EDUCATION 


Atlthough India claims to be the largest 
democracy in the world, she is unfortunately 
having the greater number of illiterates than 
any other country. it is a shame as Mahatma 
Gandhi once said and a blemish on the face of 
the mother land to be a country of mass illiter- 
acy. The NPE, 1989 (p.9) has rightly observed 
that the whole nation must pledge itself to the 
eradication of illiteracy and the Committee far 
Review of National Policy on Education, 18986 
(Acharya Ramamurty Committee) has aptly 
expressed its grave concern for the fact that 
our people comprise 50 per cent of the world's 
illiterates, and large sections of children have to 
go without primary education. Governmenthas 
therefore accorded highest priority to adult 
education "both as a human right and the 
means for bringing about a transformation 
towards a more human and enlightened socl- 
ety" (p.193). 


The history of adult education dates back 
to pre-!independence times, but its program- 
mes Were ‘given due importance after 1947. 
Over allthese years the Adult Education Sector 
under the Directorate of Education has been 
taking steps for eradication ofiliiteracy, but the 
literacy position of Orissa ts still unsatisfactory. 
in 1961 the percentage of literacy In the State 
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was 21.7 which rose to 26.12 In 1971, 34.12 In 
1981 and 48.55 In 1991. The Table 6 gives sex- 
wise as well as total distribution of literates In 
Orissa during the period 1961 to 1991. 


Table - 6 


Literacy Rates with Sex-wise Break-up in 
Orissa during 1961-1991. 


Year Males Females Total 
1961 40.26 10.12 26.24 
1971 44.50 16.29 30.53 
1981 56.45 25.14 40.986 
1991 62.37 34.40 48.55 


Source : Directorate of Census Operations, Orissa Census 
of India, 1991 Provisional Population Tota! March, 1991 


Bhubaneswar 


In this context, it is necessary to point out 
that according to the criteria laid down for the 
1991 census as well as inthe earlier censuses, 
a person is considered as aliterate it he or she 
is able to read and write any language with 
understanding. A person who can merely read 
and can not write with understanding is not 
considered as aliterate. itis not necessary that 
a person who is literate should have passed 
any formal examination or should have ac- 
quired any minimum educational standard. All 
children of the age of 6 years or less have been 
treated as illiterates even if any child is going to 
school and may have picked up reading and 
writing a few odd words. According to the 
Directorate of Census Operations (1991 p.29) 
earlier, all children below the age of 5 years 
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were treated as illiterates, but In 1994 Census 
all children below the age of 7 years have been 
treated as illiterates. The 1991 Census shows 
that the total number of literates of the State 
comes to 12,911,905 out of which 8,392,320 
are males and 4,519,585 are females. 


With a view to accelerating the adult edu- 
cation activities inthe State, Government have 
created a separate Directorate for Aduit Edu- 
cation in 1988. The National Literacy Mission 
{NLM) was launched In May, 1988 for eradicat- 
ing illiteracy by the end of this current century. 

The State Literacy Mission was inaugurated on 
the same day and.in pursuance oft the objec- 
tives of NLM, adult education programmes 
have been implemented in the State in full 
swing. The State Resource Centre for Adult 
Education has been rejuvenated and working 
{or achieving national goals through its various 
programmes ot research, publication, training 
and extension activities. 


9. PRE SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Pre School Education is called Early Child- 
hood Care Education (ECCE) and has beer 
given special significance in the NPE (1986 
p.10). This education emphasizes develop- 
ment of the young child, particularly tirst gen- 
eration learner. The ECCE has been accorded 
high priority and properly integrated with the 
integrated Children Development Service 
(ICDS). This is also necessary for achieving 
universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE). 
it has been suggested in the programme ot 
Action (POA) 1986 that 70% of the target group 
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(children of 0-6 years) should be covered by 
ECCE by 2000 A.D. 


The provision of Pre-School! Education in 
Orissa is not at all satisfactory. According to 
Mohanty and Mohanty (1986 p.140) only 3.5 
per cent ofthe tota! population of children inthe 
pre school age-group are served by -such 
education in 1971. A mojority of such pre- 
school institutions were again English medium 
schools and were located in urban areas. Inthe 
late seventies Government opened 1855 pre 
school centres in 34 low-literacy blocks se- 
lected in 5 districts namely Koraput, Kalahandi, 
Boudh-Phulbani, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj with 
financial assistance from the Govt. of India. 
There was provision of enrolling 20 children in 
each centre which was attached to a primary 
schoo! and was running by a pre-school teacher 
under the direct supervision of the Primary 
School Headmaster. 


After 3 years, the Government closed thése 
pre school centres and SCERT with UNICEF 
assistance managedto run 81 centres only out 
of 1855 centres in Papadahandi block in Ko- 
raput district during 1984. Teachers ofthe Pre- 
school Centres were trained and a series of 
books suitable for the young children waré 


published by the SCERT under the guidance of. 


NCERT. The Govt of Orissa in the C.D. De- 
partment and State Centra! Welfare Board 
have opened pre-School Centres in the name 
of Balawadis and Anganwadis most of which 
were situated in the backward and rural areas. 
Butin the urban areas through private initiative 
a large number of Engiish medium schools 


have been set up for Pre-School Children. the 
Orissa Branch of Indian Association of Pre- 
School Education has been taking steps in 
generating adequate awareness about rele- 
vant early childhood education in the State 
through its meetings, conferances, seminars, 
research and publications. 


10. CONCLUSION 


Although human resource development is 
taken both as animportant national goal as wel! 
as an essential means of achieving rapid socio- 
economic progress of the country, Orissais still 
regarded as one of the nine educationally 
backward states of India. Human resource de- 
velopmentis perceived as anindicator of socio- 
economic, cultural development and the qual- 
ity of life of the people and in this process 
education is to play the role of a powerful 
catalyst in making man a positive asset and a 
national resource which need to be cherished, 
nurtured and maximised by all means. 


Orissa endowed with rich natural resources 
cannot afford'to remain backward education- 
ally and poor économically in comparison to 
many other States of the country. It has to 
provide educational facilities at various levels 
and utilise the same to the optimum for bene- 
fiting its people. Béth, quantity and quality of 
education have to be taken care of and all 
innovative approaches need be adopted for 
making education actually relevant, meaning- 
1{ul and effective. The Constitutional Directive 
of universal elementary education should be 
achieved, secondary education be.consolidated, 
vocationalisation be realised, quality of higher 
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education be improved, teacher education be 
oriented properly and equipped well to meet 
the challenges of the 21st century. Since for- 
mal system of education has been found inade- 
quate to achieve the goals, non-formal educa- 
tion and distance education should bé pro- 
moted in the State. Last but not the least,is the 
crucial problem of eradication of illiteracy, which 
has to be solved on war-footing by implement- 
ing the adult education programmes most etfi- 
ciently for ensuring human dignity and realising 
democractic, socialistic and secular vatues of 
the country. 
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Oriyas in Americas 


Sarat C. Misra 


Strange to me now are the forms | meet 
When | visit the dear old Town; 
But the native air is pure and Sweet, 
And trees that o'ershadow etch 
well-known street 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing the beautiful song, 
Are sighing and whispering still. 

A boy's will Is the wind's wil! 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts. 


»- H.W, Longfellow 


In the post-famine, second halt of 19th 
century and the early 20th century, Oriya vitlag- 
ers, landless labourers and unemployed arti- 
8ans migrated out of the State in search of 
Succour. There is a sizeable Oriya population in 
Assam, Sylhet of Bangladesh, Calcutta and 
New Delhi, The migrants to Burma hadto come 
back under pressure from its military regime. A 
few Oriyas left in Rangoon and in the country- 
Side have adopted Burmese way of life and a 
number of them have married the Burmans. 
This phz.se of emigration lowered the prestige 
of Oriyas outside as a vast majority were per- 
forming lower jobs. Oriyas got known outside 
as cooks, gardeners and at the best plumbers. 
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Following the formation of Orissa province 
in 1936, and thereafter Independence and the 
tnerger of the states, the Oriya identity and 
sense of pride were re-established and the 
Oriyas started'moving out of the State to other 
parts of the country and abroad as profession- 
als, administrators, business executives and 
have earnedrespectforthe land of Lord Jagan- 
nath outside. One of the most successful emi- 
grant groups constitutes the Oriyas in Ameri- 
cas i.e. U.S.A. and Canada. 


There are about one million Indians in 
U.S.A. which is about tess than .5% of the total 
population. The totat number of Oriyas in U.S.A. 
and Canada is about 10,000 which is a micro- 
scopic minority. Most Indians in U.S.A. are 
Bengalis, Kerali Christians, Gujaratis and 
Punjabis of either hue, turbanned or otherwise. 
The number of Oriyas being few and having 
arrived late in comparison to other Indians in 
U.S.A; the earliest having gone in the early 
fifties, have not been able to match with the 
performance of other groups of indians. Indi- 
ans have already become Nobel laureates, 
found places in Senatorial approved jobs and 
established business houses. Individually. some 
Oriyas have done exceedingly well like Dr. 
Jitendra Mohanty, the Philosopher, Dr. Jogesh 
Chandra Pali, the Scientist and Mrs. Geeta 
Meheta, the Writer. As a group, the impact is 
yet to be felt. 
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A vast majority of Oriyas have gone to 
U.S.A. or Canada onthe basis oftheir merit and 
not on sponsorship basis. Unlike other Indians, 
Pakistanis and Bangladeshis, one hardly finds 
an Oriya doing menial or a small job. it has a 
middle class identity. Neither it has touched the 
upper crust of the Indian community nor,are 
its members people af lower category. I 


The 2nd generation Oriyas born in U.S.A. 
to the emigrants are making their presence felt 
in the Schools and Universities. They are ex- 
ceedingly bright and ambitious and an Amerl- 
can friend of mine described them as "those 
dark, brainy and aggressive guys". The White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants (W.A.S.P), the main 
stream of American life, aimost compare them 
in tenacity, ability and perseverance with the 
Jews. These youngsters are still like formless 
caterpillars. It will take some time to find out 
who will become the rarest butterfly of all. | am 
sure, some of them would become world fa- 
mous scientists and pioneers, some may even 
make to the Podium of Stockholm if not to the 
White House lawns. 


Like all immigrants, the Oriyas are also 
fiercely ambitious. it is said that the intensity of 
ambition of an immigrant is in direct proportion 
as to how recently he has set foot on the shores 
of the adopted country. The generation which 
landed In the fifties and sixties has worked 
hard, earned the Ph.D from prestigious univer- 
sities and has gone up in the ladder holding 
tenurlal university professorships, senior Govt. 
jobs and even some important corporate posi- 
tions. They are yet to establish themselves as 


prosperous businessmen, as almost each Oriya 
landed only with his academic talent and not 
with bagftuls of money like the Patels ofthe East 
Africa. { am sure, the second generation, will 
have moretime, inclination and wherewithat for 
commercia! enterprises and politica! involve- 
ments. 


The Oriyas have problems too. Many of 
them belong to middle class families and pro- 
vide wherewithal to their kith and kin. Being a 
small widely dispersed community, the chances 
of interaction among itself are limited to few 
cities and its suburbia. Some ofthose, who had 
leftin the early sixties and are atthe thresh-hold 
of retirement are finding their umbilical cord 
severed from the motherland, by the demise of 
their parents. The children had grown up with- 
out any direct contact and affectionate warmth 
of {heir grand-parents and show lesser interest 
in visiting the motherland. Special effort is 
necessary to keep the cultural mooring. Thanks 
to Chitralekha Academy, Opali Operajita and 
Sushri Sangita, the cultural life is agog and 
flowing. The annual convention of the Orissa 
Society of Americas (OSA) absorbs the cul- 
tural appetite every year and strengthens it. 
The Orissa Society of Americas held its 23rd 
convention recently at Atlanta. This annual 
convention is normally held in the first week of 
July every year dovetailing it with the American 
Independence day on July 4. The O.S.A. brings 
out a stimulating Journal reminding people of 
their cultural heritage and articulating the long- 
ing of the older generation. The Criyas take 
keen interest in the developments in Orissa 
and there is no Oriya house in U.S.A. and 
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Canada without the three Statues of Lord 
Jagannath, Lord Balabhadra and Subhadra, 
the Konark wheel and the Applique work of 
Pipli. The O.S.A. has also invited talented 
Oriya dancers and singers to visit them to re- 
enforce their ties. Lord Jagannath, Lord Bal- 
abhadra, Lord Subhadra and Sudarsana have 
been installed in Shri Ganesh Temple, Hindu 
cultura! centre at Nashville, Tennesse. These 
idols have been made in Puri of Neem-wood 
and the consecretion ceremony was accompa- 
nied by ‘Yagnas and Homas lasting for about 
a week. The Jagannath Society of Americas 
has found large numbers of Oriyas and non- 
Oriyas ‘as devotees. 


The Oriyas in America like any other first 
generation immigrant group have their prob- 
lems of marriages, social interaction, pangs of 
separation from the motherland and postretire- 
ment settlement. They are braving these prob- 
lems mantully. This talented group will no doubt 
inspire youths of Orissa and make them target 
and success oriented. 


India, the land of enchantment, despite its 
poverty, has a strange spell of influence on al! 
its offsprings, wherever and whatever they 
may be. This tonging for the motherland, | have 
seen and experienced in the eyes of many of 
my immigrant friends. To quota Emme Roberts; 


"Persons who have never quitted their na- 
tive land, cannot imagine the passionate re- 
grets experienced by the exile, who in the midst 
of the most gorgeous scenes pines atter the 
humblest objects surrounding that home to 
which he dares not hope to return. The feeling 
may be perverse and wayward, but where all is 
strange, the very magnificence of the land- 
scape is apt to revolt the mind, and many, 
persons will, like the author, in a fit of despair, 
contrastthe Ganges with some obscure rivulet, 
the magnolia with the daisy, to the disparage- 
ment of the mighty rivers and the monarch of 
flowers. To do justice to the sunny land of India, 
its visitors should have the power to leave it for 
Europe at pleasure." 
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The problems of linquistic minorties 


C..Vamana Murty 


1. The problem of linguistic minorities in Our 
countryhas been agitating the minds of political 
leaders from the time the agitation for the 
division of our country into provinces on linguis- 
tic and cultural lines was advocated. Even in 
the early parts of the 20th century, British 
administrators recognised the necessity of re- 
distributing aur provinces on a linguistic basis. 
Sri John Strachy, Sir Bamtield Fuller, former 
British Governors were the first to have recog- 
nised this need. Popular opinion manifested 
itself first by Lokamanya Balagangadhar Tilak 
in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Decentralisation. Sri Maheswar Narayan 
and Sri Satyanarayan Sinha of Bihar more 
strongly supported this move in their efforts to 
get Bihar as a separate State in India. It fell to 
the Oriyas to initiate the move on political and 
mass lines. The agitation for the formation of 
Orissa State finally succeeded when the State 
(Province) of Orissa was formed under the 
1935 Government of india Act on 1. 4. 1936. 
Late Madhusudan Das, G ypabandhu Das, Sri 
Krishna Ch. Gajapati Deo (Maharaja, Par- 
lakhemundi), Nilakanth Das and Godavarish 
Mishra were in the forefront in the agitation for 
the formation of Orissa as a separate linguistic 
State. 


2. When originally the British Government 
wanted to create the State of Orissa it was to 
weaken the then composite Bengal Province 
where the people’were anti-British and to win 
over a portion of the loyal indian community in 
thé backward regions of Orissa. The Boundary 
Committee appointed to demarcate the State 
of Orissa prior to 1935 i.e., The Philip and Duff 
Committee and O' Donne! Committee and even 
the-Joint-Parliamentary Committee were al! at 
that time concerned to carve out a sizeable 
province for Orissa and notin fixing the Orissa- 
Andhra and Orissa-Bihar and Orissa-Bengal 
boundaries. As a result, several predominantly 
Oriya populated areas adjoining Orissa have 
remained in the neighbouring States of Bihar, 
Benga! and Andhra. It may be perlinent to 
mention in this connection that the State (Prov- 
ince) of Sindh (now in Pakistan) was created 
along with the State (Province of Orissa under 
the Govt. of India Act, 1935 as the Britishers 
wanted to satisfy the Muslim sentiment in Sindh 
for having created Orissa. 


3. The Indian National Congress conceded 
this demand in 1919 and in the Congress 
Manifestos issued year after year during elec- 
tions this demand had been accepted uni- 
formiy. As aresult of a unified demand ofall the 
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linguistic communities in india a States’ Reor- 
ganisation Commission was constituted in 1954 
with late Shri Justice Faz! All as Chairman and 
on the basis of the recommendations of the 
said Commisston linquistic demarcation of Ini- 
dia was consolidated and the States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharastra, Gujarat, Punjab, Hary- 
ana, Himachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Tamilnadu, 
Karnataka etc. came into existence. 


4. Otiate, unfortunately, an agitation has also 
started afoot denouncing the demand for lin- 
guistic safeguards as originating from "aborigi- 
nal" or "savage" minds and some politicians 
have even gone to the extent of characterising 
the demand as emanating from "tyrannical" 
minds having territorial ambitions. No doubtthe 
recent linguistic disturbances in Maharashtra, 
Tamilnadu and Karnataka due to activities of 
the Shiv Sena and other {fanatical linguistic 
groups have focusseo public attention on this 
problem and the low levels to which political 
leaders could denegrade the linguistic slogan 
to rouse feelings and create hatred between 
the communities. When we take into consid- 
eration the recent disturbances and upheaval 
in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka over the Kaveri 
Water dispute, we can well imagine to what 
extent local patriotic (?) feelings can be taken 
advantage of and be exploited by politicians for 
their narrow political ends. It is time that our 
leaders do limit their utterances to the pledges 
they have been regularly making at the time of 
the elections and resolutions to which their 
political parties are committed on policies with- 
out making wild utterances to the detriment of 


the morale of their parties and the people and 
the unity in the country. 


5. However, carefully provincial boundaries 
may be divided, it is to be admitted that certain 
areas predominantly populated by particular 
language groups are bound to exist in the 
borders of linguistic states. Also by colonisa- 
tion and immigration, certain communities may 
somehow manage to settle in concentrated 
pockets of some States and in miltiingual and 
industrial cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi, Ahmedabad, Jamshedpur, Durgapur, 
Rourkela etc. 


6. Minorilies must be assured, whereever, 
they are, of their cultural integrity and given 
opportunities to have their own educational 
institutions and to preserve their separate en- 
tity as linguistic communities without of course 
endangering the formation of anti-State groups 
within the States. They should merge them- 
selves in the State where they live without 
sacrificing their cultura! entity. 


7. The magnitude of the problem was first 
brought to the notice of the ‘public by the 
Bengali and Oriya population in Bihar where 
they were treated as aliens in the State which 
enforced strict domicile rules excluding them 
from legitimate citizenship rights, services, 
education etc. The problem became acute 
when other State Governments behaved on 
ihe same lines. 


On 13th January, 1939, fhe Congress 
Working Committee passed a resolution pre- 
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scribing a code enumerating the obligations of 
provincial governments and regulating the rights 
of linguistic minorities. Unfortunately, even 
though the Congress was at the helm of affairs 
In all the States and at the Centre, nothing 
could be done to stop Bihar and other State 
Govts. from treating the minorities tyranically. 
On 20th, Aug. ‘49, the All India Education 
Ministers' Conference that met at New Delhi 
recommended to the Govts. to provide for 
teaching of mother tongue in the junior basic 
stage and also as medium of instruction there- 
after. Even though this resolution, if imple- 
mented, could have given some relief to the 
minorities, it is reported from al! the linguistic 
groups that the State Govts. have not been 
quite jubilant over its implementation and some 
States have gone to the extent of interpreting 
regionallanguage as the language ofthe State. 
Thus an Indian citizen belonging to a linguistic 
minority has only a second rate citizenship or 
no citizenship rights at all unless he belongs to 
the majority community of a State. This was not 
what was contemplated by our Constitution. 


8. Thoughinthe original draft constitution the 
cases oflinguistic minorities has notbeen prop- 
erly taken into consideration, after agitation by 
the leaders of linguistic communities spear- 
headed by the Oriyas and the Andhras who 
were worst victims by 1950-51, Articles 29 and 
30 were introduced in the Constitution of India 
safeguarding the cultural and educational rights 
of linguistic minorities and making the said 
rights justiceable. The problem of linguistic 
communities will continue for-ever as India 


consists of communities belonging to several 
languages. This problem has to be faced and 
tackled as language minorities cannot be ab- 
sorbed in any State with the majority commu- 
nity. They should have facilities for getting 
education through their mother tongue. They 
should have equal citizenship rights. No facility 
or privilege should be denied to them on the 
ground that they do not belong to the majority 
language group. No doubt there are certain 
fundamentai rights guaranteed to the citizens 
but in practice, the principle of equalily of 
opportunity is denied. Various restrictions of a 
very drastic character are imposed to shut 
them off from the enjoyment of elementary 
rights. This should not happen. The communal 
disturbances that have occurred repeatedly in 
the last decade in several States resulting in 
large scale arrests and police firing should be 
eye-openers. Some statutory machinery 
whereby the States would be prevented from 
tyrannising, over the language minorites should 
be evolved in addition to the guarantees in the 
Constitution. 


9. The question of guarantees to be provided 
to linguistic minorities living in border areas of 
States and multilingual cities was discussed in 
several forums, educational, cultural as well as 
political for a conlinuous period from 1936 i.e. 
the formation of the State of Orissa. and the 
consensus of all involved in protecting the said 
right more or less broadly can be categorised in 
the following manner: 


(i) The rights guaranteed in the Constitution 
must be strictly enforced, 
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{ii) No State should be allowed to differentiate 
between citizens belonging to different lan- 
guage groups and no citizen should be con- 
fined to any subordinate position and discrimi- 
nated against in matters of education, services 
etc. 


{iii) in case of any disputes between minority 
communities and State Govts. zonal tribunals 
should be set up to decide the disputes. 


{iv) Govt. of India shouid encourage by directly 
financing minority institutions wherever neces- 
sary and wherever substantial pockets of such 
communities exist in different States for pre- 
serving their culture and integrity keeping in 
view that India is one and Indian culture is an 
admixture of al! the cultures of the different 
languages, racial and religious groups in the 
country. 


10. Minorities also have a duty to perform 
wherever they live. They should not forget that 
wherever they live they should try to identity 


themselves with the people of that area and 
always be loyal to the State Governments 
particularly when the constitutional structure of 
the country has undergone fundamental and 
revolutionary changes. They should not think 
of any separatist tendencies but should always 
try to eschew the culture and customary habits 
of the States where they live. It should not be 
forgotten that India fs one and indian culture is 
one and inseparable. 


11. It should not be construed that linguistic 
States are independent principalities with in- 
viodable borders to encourage separatist and 
autonomous tendencies as is now being advo- 
cated in some parts of the country. Linguistic 
division of the country should be taken as a 
factor in unifying the country and in developing 
the different linguistic groups to develop them- 
selves and through such- development, 
strengthen the bonds of the great Indian culture ~ 
pervading throughout the country from the 
Himalayas to Kanyakumari. 
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Subas Pani (Indian Administrative Service} presently Commissioner-cum-Secretary, Science & 
Technology, Govt. of Orissa 


Oopalee Operajita, reputed dancer in Odissi style and Professorial Fellow, Carnegie Mellon 
University, Pittsburgh 


Santosh KOMP Barik, Lecturer in English, Govt. Women's College, Baripada 
Dipak Sarangi, Principal, M.P.C. College, Baripada 

Dr Bhagaban Panda, Sub-editor, Department of Cullure, Orissa 

Dr Ganeswar Mishra, Professor of English, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 


Durga Madhab Misra, poet, Retd. Director General of Police and Retd. Chairman, Railway Service 
Commission, Orissa. 


Dr Sitakanta Mahapatra, eminent poet, scholar and administrator, at present Secretary, Ministry of 
Programme Implementation, Govt. of India ` 


Dr Narendranath Misra, Professor of Oriya, Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan 


Kishori Charan Das, eminent short story writer, former Accountant General, West Bengal and Retd. 
Dy. Director General 


Indu Bhusan Kar, Secretary, Sahitya Academy, Orissa 
Dr H. C. Das (Harish Chandra Das),Superintendent,Museums, Orissa, Bhubaneswar 


Dr Krishna Chandra Acharya, Professor of Sanskrit, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 
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Bikram Barma (Bikram Keshari Barma), writer and Chairman, Seed Corporation, Orissa, Bhu- 
baneswar 


Pandit Upendra Hota, writer : 


Dr. T. Pradhan (Trilochan Pradhan), Physicist of repute, Ex-Vice Chancellor, Utkal University and 
Professor Emeritus, Institute of Physics, Bhubaneswar 


Raj Kishore Mishra, Reader in English, at present Editor, Orissa Review 

Bhagaban Chandra Mohanty, Reader in English, Bhadrak College 

Dr K. M. Patra (Kishori Mohan Patra), Retired Professor of History, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar 
Dr Subhas Chandra Mishra, Senior Lecturer in History, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
Jitendranarayan Dash, Reader in Political Science, Khallikote College, Berhampur 

Gorachand Misra, reputed journalist and author 

Binoda Bihari Palai, Retired Add!. Secretary, Govt. of Orissa 

Purna Chandra Mallick, Asst. Director of Public Instructions (Secondary Education), Orissa 


Dr Suryakanta Das, Ex-Professor of Commerce, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar, and Formerly Pro- 
Chancellor, North Eastern Hill University, Nagaland 


Dr G. S. Das (Ghanashyam Das), Retd. Professor of Economics, Retd. D.P.t. (Higher Education) 
and Emeritus Fellow, Utkal University 


Dr NR. N. Mohanty (Rabi Narayan Mohanty), Retired Director of Agriculture, Orissa 
Dr. Jagannath Mohanty, Professor of Education, 
Sarat Chandra Misra, Director General of Police, Orissa 


C. Vamana Murty, eminent advocate, Cuttack 
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